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AUDER, WILLIAM, author 

of a violent attack on the 
originality, and literary reputation 
of Milton, whoſe imitation of 
the moderns, he endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh, by producing a variety 
of extracts from Paradiſe Loft, 


of warm zeal, and ſtrong convic- 
tion. | | 


Lauder was a man of reſpectable 


literary attainments, with a good 
ſhare of the characteriſtic acuteneſs 
of his countrymen, but ſoured in 
his temper by early misfortune, 
and repeated diſappointments. In 
conſequence of a blow from the 
golfer players, on Bruntsfield Links, 
he had been under the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to an amputation of his 
leg; in two attempts to ſucceed to 
| OL. II. 15 
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one, for building bis own fame, 


at the expence of .a poet, whoſe 


eminence, the greater it was, would 


in the fame proportion, elevate 
the man, who could make good 


his charges againſt him. But con- 


ſcious of the general partiality in his 
favor, he commenced with a decla- 
ration, in Which à malignant inſi- 
nuation was artfully wrapped, in a 
mixture of circuitous candor, and 
contradictory panegyric, while his 
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bk ; 
pr raiſe, and profeſſed deſign were 
{1ngularly at variance; like a timid 
enemy, meditating an attack, 
Ready to wound, and yet afraid 
to ſtrike, 
He hints applauſe, and heſitates 
diſlike. 
« I have no intention,” ſays Mr. 
Lauder; to derogate from the 


merits of the author of Paradiſe _ 


Loſt, to whom great praiſe is 


undoubtedly due, for ſo beautiful 


a ſtructure, even if it ſhould be 
proved that a good part of his 
materials were borrowed from his 
neighbours. . But it cannot be de- 
nied, that he is conſiderably in- 
debted to the following productions: 
Sarcotidos Libri Quinque, pub- 
. bliſhed by Jacobus Maſenius; to 


Adamus Exul, a Latin Drama, 


written by the learned Grotius; 
and laſtly, to a volume of Latin 
Poems, publiſhed at Edinburgh, 
by Andrew Ramſfas.” 

Some of the following paſſages, 
with thoſe they are compared to, 
perhaps may be thought 8 of 
attention; from the ſtrong reſem- 
blance both in texture and thought. 
Gravior orcus, ſub pedibus tre- 


muit. GxroTivs. 
Hell trembled as he trod. 
MirTox. 


Adfi t ambitio nova, nam me 
judice, 

1 8 dignum eſt, 

artaro; 
Alto præeſſe juvat, | 
Celis quam in ipſis ſervire. 
GRroTIUS. 

| And in my choice, 

To reign is worth ambition 
tho' in Hell, 

Better to reign in Hell than 
ſerve in Heaven. Mirrox. 


etſi in 


LAUDER. 


Satan's addieſs to Eve in Paradiſe 
Loſt : 
. 4+ Sovereign of creatures, uni- 
verſal dame, &c.“ 
Mr. Lauder pronounces as evi- 
dently borrowed from the follow- 
ing 11 of Andrew Ramſay: 


digna, 
Quia terras humiles habitas !— 
Cur Terre ex- 

cludere fructu? 
. Et pomum in- 


videt ille ? 


Quod dabit et ſecum #theriis 


adcumbere menſis. 


The following quotation is re- 


markable for having been the 
means of convicting the accuſer 
of producing a patlage, which, 
in fact, never exiſted in Paradiſe 
Loſt : 

Lacuſque vivi falpbuets, ſemper 


fluunt. GroT1vus. 
And lakes of living ſulphur always 
flow. MiLro. 


A line, the production of Lau- 
der's own brain, which, in the 
heat of controverſy, or the dex- 
terity of ſupporting, in any way, 
the cauſe he had undertaken, he 
conceived would not have been 
detected. 


A remarkable ſimile of the 


_ Engliſh poet is next brought for- 
ward, in which a ſhip is deſcribed 
working into port againſt wind, 
to illuſtrate the ſerpent's infinuat- 
ing method of addreſſing our firſt 
mother: | 

At firſt, ſide· long, he 


works his way, 


As when a ſhip by heillfal fieers- 


man wrought 
Nigh rivers mouth, or foreland, 
where the wind 


Veers 


Poli ſceptra capeſſere 


„ 


Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers and 
ſhifts her ſails; 

So varied he, and of his tortu- 
ous train, 
CurPd many a wanton wreath 
in fight of Eve, 


To lure her eye.“ MiLToN. 


. portum 
qui forte reffante 
Non potis eſt capere, ela 
Carbaſeoſque ſinus obliquat, 
tendere recta Ie 
Qua nequit, incurvo radit vada 
cerula curſu, 
Sic gnarus verſare dolis, et 
imagine falſa ke] | 
| Ludere Tartareus Coluber— 


- — Curſum 
Mutat, et ad Palmam converſo 
tramite tendit.  Ramsar. 


I will exerciſe the patience of 
my readers, By reciting only an- 
other extract from Mr. Lauder's 
accuſation; it is tne beautiful and 
pathetic ſpeech of the mother of 
mankind to Adam, after the fatal 
fruit had been plucked, and the 
horrors of her ſituation are ſup- 
poſed to have made a forceable 
imprefion on her imagination : 

- Forſake me not. Thy 
fu uppliant 

beg and claſp.thy knees; be- 
reave me not 

Of that on which I live, thy 
gentle looks, 

Thy counſel in this ee 
diſtreſs, 

My only ſtrength and ſtay! 

Forlorn of thee, 

Whither ſhall I betake me? 
where ſubſiſt ? 


Miro. 

Theſe lines, in the opinion of 

Mr. Lauder, are almoſt a tranſla- 

tion of the following words of 
Gn in his Adamus Exul; 


32 


LAUDER. = 3 
N Ne me relinquas, nune dae 


Auxilio eſt opus, ? 

Cum verſa fors ons unicum b. 

ſe mii : . 

Firmamen -er el 
Te mihi e dum e 
| Relicta, quo n 
aut ævum exigam. 

By ſuch allegations was the: 
charge againſt our great Engliſh, 
poet ſupported ; but genius Was 
not without its defenders. Otf- 
theſe, Mr. John Douglas, a Shrop- | 


ſhire Clergyman, and now Biſhop. 


of Saliſbury, was the moſt ingeni- 


ous, the moſt ſpirited, and moſt » 
ſucceſsful. In a letter addreſſed g 


to the Earl of Bath, he, in a 
great meaſure, vindicates Milton 
from the charge of Plagiariſm, and 
convicts Mr. Lauder of forgery 
and impoſition. For as I have 
before obſerved, the ſimilarity, in 
dera inſtances, is remarkable, 

beyond the reach of accidental 


coincidence; but not content with 


a fair uſe of his vantage ground, 
the Caledonian had called in the 
aid of fraud and impuſture, Which 
blaſted his literary character, and 
prevented the worlds giving credit. 


to many well grounded objections. 


Beſides it is almoſt impoſſible for 


two perſons, one at London, and 


the other at Pekin, writing on the 
ſame ſubject, not to occaſionally 
feel the ſame impreſſions, utter 
ſimilar ſentiments, and uſe the 


ſame Janguage. 


„% Allowing the Plagiariſm,” 
ſays the advocate for Milton, “ does 
not prove any want of genius. 
The admirers of Virgil, do not 
conſider his keeping Homer ever 
in his eye, as at all depreciating the 
merits of the XAneid.” © A work, 
abſerved Mr. Doug ſomewhatpa- 
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radexically, and without his uſual 


preciſion, © a work may be original 


 ewithout' invention, and an imitation 


without Plagiariſm,” a poſition, 
which ſeems to require ſome deli- 
beration before we can aſſent to it. 
A great genius,” continues our 
ingenious writer, exerciſes his 
ris it of profiting from the labours 

another, in ſich a manner, as 
to ſatisfy the world of his own 


abilities; it is not an effect of the 
ſterility of his fancy, but of the 


ſslidity of his judgment. It is this 
which enables him to give dignity 
to language, and propriety to epi- 
thet. Let us admit, that Milton 
took many hints from Maſenius, 


John Fox, Grotius, Ramſay, and 


Taubman, yet the great whole, 


the connection, and reference of 
part to part, are undeniably his 


own.” ; 


EOPOLD, MAXIMILIAN, 


JULIUS, of Brunſwick, a 
prince of well directed courage 
and active humanity. —_ 


In ſeventeen hundred and eighty 
five, the Oder ſuddenly overflow- 
ing its banks, ſpread» ruin, death, 
and devaſtation over the adjoining 
country, while the peaſants and 


farmers who were able to reach the 


ſummit of a neighbouring hill, 
and other places of ſafety, under 


the ſtrong impreſſions of terror, 
declined aſſiſting their unfortunate 
companions, who every moment 
loſing their holds, were ſwept away 
with their cattle and other property, 
by the rapid inundation. 
Ixritated by cowardice, prompt- 
ed by benevolent zeal, and contrary 
to the intreaties of his attendants, 
this excellent young man, in a 
ſmall boat, committed himſelf to 
to the ſtream, for the purpoſe of 


reſcuing ſeveralunfartunate wretch- 
es, who had aſcended a tree; which 
the furious torrent, riſing every 


inſtant ſtill higher, would in a 


ſhort time have overflowed. Bent 
on preſerving others, but too for- 


getful of himſelf, the boat ſtruck 


on a ſtump, and this amiable prince, 
whole intrepidity was only equalled 
by his goodneſs, unfortunately ſunk, 
to riſe na ba ĩð n 
In the prime of life, and in the 
practice of virtues, without which 
the elevations of rank, blood, and 
wealth, are only enſigns of dif- 
grace, he fell an illuſtrious ſacrifice 
to enthuſiattic-philanthropy, which 
prefers dangerous eftort to-inglori- 
ous ſafety; deplored by a family 
who paſſionately doated 9n- him, 
and lamented. by a people, who 
ſtill record his private worth, 
his public ſpirit, and heroic con- 


duct. 


„It is a great conſolation,” ſaid 
an inhabitant of Frankfort upon 
Oder; “ it is a great conſolation, 
in the general ſorrow with which 
we are overwhelmed, on account 
of the-prince's death, to recollect 
the numerous inſtances in which 
this worthy young man exerted his 
humanity and beneficence. A few 
days after the late ruinous fire, as 
he was viſiting a tradeſman, being 
on a friendly footing with moſt of 
the citizens, I addrefſed him in the 
following words. In my own 
name, and that of my fellow citizens, 
we have a favorto aſk of your High- 
neſs:” What is it?” ſaid Leopold. 
„That you will not continue to 
expoſe yourſelf to ſuch dangers, 


as you did during the late confia- 


gration; we make this requeſt, 
for the ſake of thoufands, + who 
love and adore you, and who 

I. would 


Lr | & 2 


would experience an en irfeparable 
loſs by your death.“ 

Affected as every feeling man 

muſt have been, by an expoſtula- 
tion ſo tender, delicate, and friend- 
ly, the prince replied, „ AAT 
AM I BUT A WAN; and 11 iö ſurely 

my duty, to af rd every aſſiſtance 
in my power to my fellow crea- 
tures. 

The life of 1 was tempe⸗ 
rate, ſober, and exemplary; his 
manners, gentle and conciliating; 
from a moderate income, he ex- 

nded annually on a charitv- 
ſchool, and other works of mer cy, 
upwards of five hundred pounds. 
It prmces, and their deſcendants, 
could be perſuaded, on the ſcore 
even of felt intereſt, to follow his 
example, Levellers might publiſh, 
and Republicans lecture in vain. 

ILT, WILLIAM, a ſtar- 

gazer of the ſixteenth century, 


a prolix but entertaining writer, 


an eye witneſs, and well informed 
hiſtorian of the intereſting facts 
he relates. Though poſſing in his 
day for a conjuror, whoſe ſcience 
has been nearly laughed out of 
countenance, I ſuſpe& he did not 
believe in his own art, but, like 
other profeſſors, thought it no crime, 
if mankind were reſolved to be im- 
poſed upon, to take advantage of 
abſurdity, and procure wealth and 
reverence, at the expence of folly. 
„Many have curiouſly en- 
quired,“ fays Lilly, who was pa- 
tronized by Whitelacke, man 


have curioufly enquired who it 


was that cut off King Charles's 


head? I have no permiſhon to 
ſpeak of ſuch things, but he that 


did it is valiant, reſolute, and of 
a competent fortune.” After the 
reſtoration, the ſubject of our pre- 


ſent article; was as on this 


ſubject, before the parliament of 


1660. At my firſt appearance,” 

ſays Lilly, «© I was affronted by 
the young members, who de- 
manded feveral ſeurrilous queſ- 
tions, and 1 ſhould have been 


ſorely troubled, but for the aſſiſt- 


ance of Mr. Prinn and Mr. Weſ- 
ton, who whiſpered. to me occa- 
fionally, holding a paper before 


their mouths, Liberty being at 


laſt given me to ſpeak, I delivered 
what follows. The next Sunday 
but one after the execution of 


King Charles the Firſt, Robert 


Spavin, ſeeretary to General 
Cromwell, and ſeveral others, 
dined with me, when the whole 


af our diſcourſe was only, who it 


was that beheaded the king; ſome 
ſaid the common hangman, fome 
Hugh Peters, and ſeveral others 
were named, but none concluded. 
After e was over, Robert 
Spavin retiring with me to the 
South window, took my hand, 
and faid; ** Theſe are all en, 
Lieutenant Colonel Joyce was the 
man, for I was in the room when 
he fitted himſelf for the work, m_ 
ſtood by him when he did it; 
man knows this but my * 45 
Commiſſary Ireton, and myſelf.“ 
On a point, the ſettling of which 
is confeſſedly not important, this 
plain unadorned narrative of a co- 
temporary writer, who could have 
no intereſt in miſleading, and who 
has been generally conſidered, when 
on terra firma, and not among the 
ſtars, as a reſpectable eyidence, we 
ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, would 
be decifive ; yet Monſieur  D'Ar- 
naud, on what foundation I have 
not been able to diſcover, has pub. 
liſhed a differeat account -in his 
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Delaſſements de Homme ſenſi- 
ble, with ſolemn aſſertions of its 
trath. 

* Lord Stair,” ſays the writer J 
quote, whoſe pages I fear have been 
embelliſhed, © Lord Stair, once 
the favourite General of King 
George the Second, retired in ddt. 
guſt, from ſome real or imaginary 
flight offered to him, at the battle 
of Dettingen. In his way to 
Scotland, making a ſhort ſtay in 
Landon, he was ſurprized at re- 
ceiving an anonymous letter, ear- 
neſtly intreating, that he would 
favour . the writer with an in- 


terview, as he had particulars of 


the higheſt importance to com- 
municate. 

Prompted by curioſity, and the 
pathetic energy of the writer, he 
went to the place appointed, pre- 
viouſly taking certain meaſures for 
his fafety. It was in a remote 
quarter of the town, the conunon 
reſidence of poverty and wretched- 
neſs, that following the directions 
of the letter, he knocked at the 
door of a ſmall tenement, which 
ſtooc at the corner of an obſcure 
ally, when he was conducted by 
an attendant, ſuitable to the habi- 
tation, up a narrow ſtair-caſe, into 
2 dirty garret, in which, by the 


glimmering light, he perceived, 


ſtretched on a bed, a very old 
man, who, after an apology, en- 
tered into diſcourſe on the private 


hiſtory of his Lordſhip's family, 


mentioning many anecdotes, not 


generally known, and concluded 
with aſking him, whether he had 


not experienced great inconven- - 


ence jor want of certain deeds re- 
lating to his paternal eſtate? 
+ Yes,” replied Lord Stair, * for 
want of thoſe. parchments, I am 


in great danger of lofing a portion 
ere, 


of my inheritance.” 
replied the old man, giving a key, 
and pointing to a caſket by the 
bed- ſide, there are the writings 
depofited. You will naturally wiſh 
to know by what means they came 
into my poſſeſſion, and who I am. 
After leading a wandering and un- 


happy lite, prolonged to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, I live 


to behold, in yourſelf, a lineal 
deſcendant from me, 1n the. third 
generation! I have for ſome time 
heard, with delight, the glorious 


career you have trod; but, to 
make up, as far as was in my 


power, for the frowns of fortune, 


and your prefent diſgrace at court, 


I reſolved to put into your poſſes- 
ſion, the contents of the caſket. 


+ The unhappy old man you 


ſee before you, was a ſubject, and 
once a ſavourite of King Charles 


the Firſt, but ſuſpecting him of 
having ſeduced my daughter, the 
domeſtic indignity converted a 


loyal attachment, into bitter ha- 
tred; and an inſatiable thirſt of re- 
venge. I joined in all the violent 
meaſures of the times, was an ac- 
tive partizan in the ſeveral victo- 
ries of the parliament ſorces; and 


refining on a vengeance, not to be 
ſatiated but by blood; after the 


degradation and trial of my ſove- 


reign, I requeſted permiſſion to 


be his executioner, which was 
granted; at the moment of lifting 


the fatal axe, I communicated to 
him, in the rancour of revenge, 


the name, and motives of the per- 


ſon who put him to death. From. 


that hour, my foul has been a prey 
to diſtraction and remorſe z 1 have 


been an outcaſt, and a voluntary 
exile in different parts of Europe 


and 
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and Aſia; and Heaven, as if to 
increaſe my puniſhment, has pro- 
longed my lite beyond the com- 
mon age of man. I ſubmit to the 
wil of Providence, without repin- 
ing; all that J aſk, and muſt infiſt 
on, is, that you will leave me to 
my fate, and ſhed a tear to the 
memory of one, whoſe repentance 

and ſufferings on this fide the 
grave, will, I truſt, expiate his 
crime.” | 

Lord Stair, agitated by the reci- 
tal, and melted by the forrows of 
his anceſtor, ſoon departed, but 
returned the next day, with a de- 
ſign to perſuade him to retire to 
the North, and, in the hoſpitable 
manſion of his forefathers, paſs the 
remainder of his life, in comfort 
and tranquility ; but the old man 
had precipitately quitted the ſpot, 
without a poſſibility of tracing his 
footſteps; and in ſpite of every ef- 
fort, his fate remains a myſtery to 
the preſent hour. 

Theſe circumſtances, unſupport- 
ed by cotemporary or referential 
evidence, and involved in a ro- 
mantic cloud, will not bear the 
touchſtone of criticiſm and ſcrupu- 
lous enquiry; yet the event it 
ſpeaks of, which unhinged the 
form of government in theſe king- 


doms, which ſhed the beſt blood, 


and diſſipated the fortunes of thou- 
ſands, has been a frequent ſubject 
of ardent and intereſting diſcuſ- 
ſion. It was undoubtedly a fear- 
ful, a tremendaus queſtion; and 1 
believe few ſerious and well de- 
ſigning men would wiſh to be 
placed in the fituation of thoſe, 
whoſe office it was to decide 'on 
the life or the death of the king. 

Si non periilet periiſſemus, were 
the words of a popular writer of 


that time; I fear the proceeding 
was diftated by the ſtern law 


of political neceſſity; and after as 
cool a conſideration of the 'cir- 
cumſtance in all its aſpects, as a 
man of warm feelings is capable 
of giving it, Jam clearly of opi- 
nion, that if, Charles the Firſt had 
proved victorious in his conteſt 
with the people of England; in- 
ſtead of having called in and re 
warded the mild virtues of a 
Brunſwick, we ſhould at the pre- 


lent moment have been groaning 


under an abſolute monarchy ; with 
our fetters rivetted by the merci- 


leſs bigotry of Laud, the affected 


frankneſs, but diſguiſed arbitrary 
principles of Clarendon and Straf- 
ford. L244 ION 5 

It was thought, ſays a daring 
writer, a bold expreſſion of Oliver 
Cromwell, “ that if he found him- 
ſelf oppoſite the king in battle, he 


would diſcharge his piece into his 


boſom, as ſoon as any other man's.” 
„But I go farther,” continues 
this ſpirited author,“ had I lived 
in thoſe days, I would not have 
waited for chance to give me an 
opportunity of doing my duty. 
A king, waoſe actions could juſ- 
tify rebellion, I would have ſought 
through the ranks, and without 
the leaſt perſonal enmity, have 
diſcharged my piece into bis boſom, 
rather than any other man's.“ 


Cromwell, at the moment he ſpoke, 


little thought he ſhould hereafter, 
outſtrip the unhappy Charles in 
ſubverting the conſtitution of his 
country, and merit a ſeverer fate. 


The commentator on his words, in 


the violence of animoſity againſt 


kings, ſeems not to have treated the . 
inroads of the ' uſurper, with his 


uſual acrimony and emphaſis. 
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$ LITERARY MEN. 


F-ITERARY MEN; their ſirri- 
tadility, ſecluſion, and inapt- 
neſs for performing the common 
duties of life, have been often 
remarked and frequently cenſured; 
yet ſomething may be pleaded in 
excuſe for indulging in purſuits, 
which, abſorbing for a time all 
our faculties, offer an effectual, 
perhaps an innocent opiate, to 
mental inquietude. | 
Pitied or deſpiſed by the mer- 
chant, the man of pleaſure, the 
ſportſman, or the diſpatcher of 
three bottles, and buried in the 
ſhades of rural retirement, or Joſt 
in the crouded capital; an author 
derives from paſt evil, or preſent 
folly, inſtruction, amuſement, and 
employment ; fondly imagining, 
that, at ſome diſtant period, tardy 
poſterity may be prevailed on to 
render the unavailing tribute of 
praiſe to that merit, which has 
been unnoticed by his cotempora- 
ries. | | 
So way ward in conduct, ſo averſe 
| to all rule; | 
Buy fools deem'd a madman, by 
- wiſe men, a fool. 
Such reveries, with reſpe& to the 
public, may be conſidered as harm- 


leſs; and if, like other dreams, 


they vaniſh into air, can only con- 
duct a recluſe to oblivion, the 
common lot of millions. 
Literary productions will alſo 
naturally receive a tinge from our 
tempers, our aſſociates, and the 
great events of our lives; to theſe 
we are indebted for the midnight 
forrows of Young, the pathetic 
effuſions of Hammond, the plain- 
tive ſonnets of Charlotte Smith, 
and the elegy of Gray. 

But while we make allowance 
for the keen ſenſibility of genius, 


and the pangs of real miſery, I 
think it neither right or reaſonable, 
that individuals degraded by vice 
and tolly, ſhould, on every emer- 
gency | of. .diſtreſs, ruſh: inconti- 
nently to the preſs, and pour them- 


ſelves out in high-wrought rant 


and tumid declamation, againſt 
fate, mankind, hard-hearted pa- 


trons, and a cruel world. Would 


ſuch perſons reflect for a moment 
on their own imprudent conduct, 
they might diſcover ample cauſe 
for all their failures. 4a oa 
Neglecting this needful retroſ- 
pect, debilitated profuſion, exhauſt- 
ed luxury, wild theoriſts, mad poli- 
ticians, and enthuſiaſtic affectation, 
cloathing themſelves in the digni- 


Hed garb of ſtruggling virtue and 


honourable poverty, at times over - 
whelm the town with volumes of 
ſelf - begotten miſchance, and reams 
of fictitious woe; heaven and earth 
are invoked to heal wounds which, 
with a little common ſenſe, would 
never have been inflicted, and to 
ſoothe ſorrows, which a minute 
portion of prudent activity might 
effectually prevent, and ſpeedily 
remedy. Theſe miſtakes it would 
be inhuman to cenſure ſeverely, 
but they ought not to eſcape notice; 
for vicious, or negligent failure, 
has no legal claim to that pity and 
aſſiſtance which open-hearted ho- 
neſty, perſonal merit, and induſ- 
trious application, ought ever to 
experience. We ſhould, as long 
as it is in our power, apply our 


ſhoulder to the wheel, rather than 


fit down, like the deſpairing wag- 
goner, with folded arms, and 
throwing ourſelves on the public, 
a helpleſs, cumberſome, and diſ- 

honorable M .. 
I cloſe the preſent article with 
e a reflection 


= 
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a reflection made at an early period 
of his career as a writer, by. Sir 
William Jones, of whom his coun- 
try and the world have been de- 


prived, ſince the firſt edition of 
this collection; and I earneſtly re- 


commend it to the conſideration of 
every young man who feels the 
cacoethes ſcribendi , creeping on 
him. "The profeſſion of litera- 
ture, by far the moſt laborious of 
any, leads to no real benefit; po- 
etry, ſcience, and letters, when 
not made the ſole buſineſs of life, 
may become its ornaments in proſ- 
perity, its moſt pleaſing conſolation 
in adverſity; but he who hopes, 
by mere learning and books, to 
raiſe a family, or acquire a com- 
fortable retreat for old age, will 
find, when it is too late, that he 
has miſtaken his path; that labours 
and ſtudies of a far different kind 
are neceſſary, and that unleſs he 
can aſſert his own independence in 
active life, it will avail him little, 
to be favored by the learned, eſ- 
teemed by the eminent, or even 
to be recommended by kings.“ If 
theſe were the convictions of a 
man eminently qualified to decide 
on ſuch a queſtion, of one 

+ Whoſe early genius, ſpurning 

time's controul, 
„Had reach'd, ere others ſtart, 
the diſtant goal ;” 

what are the proſpects of an unfor- 
tunate, but not untrequent claſs of 
individuals, who, with the ſeden- 
tary habits, improvident thought- 
leſſneſs, and other unpropitious 
tendencies of a literary recluſe, 


poſſeſs only common attainments, 


* 


diocrity ? 

OUIS XV. King of France. 

This ſhort article is intro- 
Vol. 1b. 


and powers not ſoaring above me- 


duced for the ſake of relating a 
tranſaction, creditable to a king, 
who would not ſuffer his private 
feelings to conquer that love of 
public juſtice, which ought ever 


to be paramount in the breaſt of 


ſovereigns. I ſeize the opportunity, 
in order to prove, notwithſtanding: 
what has been inſinuated, that I. 
am as willing to do juſtice to 
crowned heads, as to private indi- 
viduals. God forbid I ſhould ever 
be tempted to ſuppreſs one memo- 
rial, or one authentic document, 
in favour of the moſt arbitrary 
tyrant that ever reignſeſ. 

A prince of the blood hong 


diſgraced himſelf by robbery and 


murder, in . the. ſtreets of Paris, 
was taken into cuſtody, and, after 
being tried by the parliament, .a 
deputation waited on the King to 
— — him of the circumſtance, 
but that they would not pronounce 
ſentence till the royal pleaſure 
was non, arts 46 
„And why not, gentlemen?“ 
„The unhappy. Prince, replied 
the preſident, a patriot as well as a 
gentleman, for they may be united, 
even in France, the unhappy 
Prince has your Majeſty's blood in 
his yes” . 11 as 
“It is become-putrid, and muſt 
be let out,” anſwered. the, King. 
Another of the deputies.venturing 
to hint at pardoning the offence, 
his Majeſty cloſed the buſineſs by 
ſaying, in an elevated voice, while 
mercy and juſtice applauded his 
conduct, © Return, without delay, 
and pronounce. your decree ;. for, 
on my hopes of ſalvation, and by 
the ſacred truſt I hold from God 
Fo ſhould die, if he were my only 
on,” F 
The murderer was executed on 
E © LC a ſcaffold 


c * 


+ ſraffold, in the court of the 


Grand Chatelet, in the early part 
of the preſent century. = 


3 JOHN, a Saxon 


peaſant, born at Codaude, a 


| village near Dreſden, of odious 


aſpeCt and favage manners. Hav- 
ing, with difficulty, been taught to 
read and write-at the pariſh ſchoo], 
he was, after many ineffectual ef- 
forts and ſevere floggings, pro- 
nounced too ſtupid for arithmetic, 
and diſmiſſed, with diſgrace, to 


cow-keeping/ and ruſtic drudgery. 


is time, to the age of 
twenty, he neither touched a pen 
or peruſed a book, but affociating 
with low women, of infamous 
character, and abandoning himſelf 
to vicious exceſſes, forgot the little 
he had acquired; his health was 
alſo very much impaired, and his 


apparent natural ſtupidity confi- 


derably increafed, by debauchery 
and intemperance. ' | 

At this period of his life, being 
accidentally witneſs to a diſpute 
between two farmers, at a country 


wake, concerning a matter, on 


which he thought himſelf able to 


communicate information, he of- 
ficiouſly interfered, and rudely 


8 his opinion. It has been 
aid, I believe, by Dr. Blair, that 
whatever a man clearly conceives, 
he can properly expreſs; yet Lud- 


wig, although he ſaw the pei ſons 


he had interrupted were wrong, 
felt confuſed and abaſned, and 
entirely unable to deliver his ſenti- 
ments in a manner ſatisfactory to 
himſelf, or intelligible to others. 
He was, of courſe, laughed at and 
abuſed, as an impertinent fool, 
and a filly clown, with other epi- 
thets too groſs to repeat, borrowed 


from the nature and tendency of 


his: pleaſures and companions. 


He who had for years perſevered 
in a courſe of brutal profligacy, 
who had reſiſted parental intreaty,” 
the rod of the pedant, and the 
admonition of the pulpit, could 
not bear the keen farcaſm of ridi- 
cule, and the cutting reproaches 
of contempt. Quitting a ſcene of 
merriment, ſocial glee, and intem- 
perate pleaſure, to minds like his, 
an almoſt irreſiſtible temptation, 
he retired to his cottage, and paſſed 
a ſolitary, a ſleepleſs night, in the 


_ anguiſh of bitter repentance. But 
the trying interval was productive 


of ſalutary reſolutions; he inſtantly 
forſook the degrading ſociety to 
which he had devoted himſelf, 
and induſtrioufly followed a new 
occupation, the ſelling vegetables 

from door to door, for the fake of 
avoiding his old affociates. He 
purchaſed a bible with the firſt 
money he could fave, and applied 
every moment he could ſpare from 
labour and reſt, to the recovery 
of reading and writing. His ap- 
plication was ſuch, that 2 
the following ſevere winter, whic 

confined him almoſt wholly to his 
cottage, he read through the ſcrip- 


tures five times, and filled three 


quires and a half of paper with 
reſerential notes and texts, quoted 
in the margin of his bible. 

His reformation of manners 
being obſerved, he was appointed, 
as is the cuſtom of Saxony, to 
receive the exciſe for a little diſ- 
trict, which adding three crowns a 
year to his income, enabled him 
to purchaſe a few books, the want 
of which had hitherto been an ob- 
ſtacle to his making further pro- 


LUDWIG. N - oa 


greis in acquirement, It was in 
conſequence of this little appoint- 
ment in gathering the revenue, 
that the deſirable alteration in his 
conduct was firſt noticed by Mr. 
Hoffman, a commiſſary, fr hoſe 
account I relate the circumſtance. 

In his abject ſtate of ſenſuality, 
he had been occaſionally employed 
in menial ſervices by this. gentle- 
man, who ſaw, with pleaſure, the 
change, encouraged him to perſe- 
vere, and gave him books. With 
theſe and other helps, he made 
himſelf maſter of arithmetic, vul- 
gar and decimal fractions, geome- 
| try, and ſpherical trigonometry; 
and frequently gratified the little 
pride of his heart, or his reſent- 
ment, on a Sunday morning, by 
putting puzzling queſtions to his 
former maſter, whom he had 
ſcorned to conſult, from the re- 
membrance af his ſeverity and 
ſtripes. 1 | 

On Mr. Hoffman's next official 
viſit to the village, he was highly 
intereſted and gratified, by the 
moral and intellectual improve- 
ments of Ludwig. On entering 
his cottage, a ruinous hovel, it 


preſented a ſingular ſpectacle; the 


walls, which had been almoſt black 


with ſmoke, were covered with 


propoſitions and anagrams, written 

in chalk ; the ſhelves, bench, and 
table, were occupied by a ſtrange 
mixture of domeſtic utenſils, and 
mathematical and other inſtru- 
ments, of ſingular, but ingenious 
workmanſhip; having been obliged, 


from the ſtate of his finances, to 


have recourſe to his own mechani- 
cal contrivance for theſe helps. 
The commiſſary was fo much 
pleaſed with his converſation, that 
he invited him to his houſe, at 


% 


Dreſden; and foon after, wiſhing | 


to purchaſe a few books, he re- 
paired to that city. 


- G 


With fear and trepidation be 


knocked at Mr. Hoffman's door, 


and the ſervant, on ſeeing one 
whom, from his dreſs, he thought 
a ploughman, was on the point of 
not admitting him, as a Party 

gentlemen, of learning and d 

tinction, were expected to dinners 
but his maſter accidentally paſſing, 
immediately recognized the reform- 


ed mathematician of Codaude, and 


kindly welcomed him. After dreſ- 
ſing him in a fait of his owe cloaths, 
he introduced him to the company, 
with whom he paſſed the day. 
Ludwig was remarked for the pro- 
priety of his behaviour, joining in 
the various topics of converſation, 
and communicating much uſeful 
in formation on ſubjects of mecha- 
niſm, calculation, and agriculture. 
Before they ſeparated Mr. Hoff- 


man explained to his viſitors the 


ſingular circumſtances of the pea- 
ſant's caſe. They made à hand- 
ſome collection, with many pro- 
miſes of providing for him, if he 
choſe to remove to Dreſden; but 
he thankfully declined their offers, 
declaring, that the money in his 
pocket would make him the hap- 
pieſt man in Saxony; it wad 


Herve to repair his habitation, pro- 


cure a few neceſſary books and 
inſtruments, and enable him to 
he preferred. 5 
The ſubject of this artiele is a 
ſtriking example, and an impreſ- 
five proof, that the mental and 
moral faculties may be often. and 
effectually rouzed to exertion, by 
incitements and modes vaſtly, prac- 
11 and applied, by n 
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and dexterity, but totally foreign 
to the rod and invective of a fero- 
cious pedant, which, in ſome 
minds, only tend to exaſperate 
rebellious paſſions, and confirm 
inveterate ſtupidity. | 

Of the merits or the defects of 
David Williams, as an enlightened 
religious paſtor, or a modern hiſto- 
Tian, I am not qualified to ſpeak, 
though a ranting declaimer tells 


me, his plans are politically inju- 
rious, and practically inexpedient ; 


but, on the important ſubject of 
education, Mr. Williams writes 


like a philoſopher and a man of 


deep penetration, well acquainted 
with the human heart. He has 
publiſhed on the ſubject, but if he 
could prevail on himſelf to reviſe 
his papers, and read a public courſe 


of lectures, with inferences from, 


and applications to, active life, it 
would be rendering an important 
ſervice to mankind, by enabling 


parents to ſuperintend and direct, 


if not wholly manage, the educa- 
tion of their offspring, at times 
when the ſchoolmaſter is abſent or 
forgotten; the price of admiſſion 
ſhould be moderate, the language 
and ſuggeſtions ſhould be calculated 
to all ranks, and the buſineſs of 
religion left to private opinion. 


T UDLOW, EDMUND, a 


commander in the civil war 
which raged between Charles the 
Firſt and his ſubjects, who contri- 
buted, by perſonal courage and 
active diligence, to the degradation 


and death of that unhappy Prince. 


General Ludlow appears to have 


poſſeſſed political integrity, and to 


have acted from a firm conviction 
of the King's unconſtitutional con- 
duct; he conſidered a republican 
form of government as beſt calcu- 


3 


* lated for promoting public ue | 


# 


as well as private happineſs. His 


opinions, perhaps, were erroneous, 


but if they were built on a ſuppo- 
fition, that the bulk of mankind 
were actuated by the ſame public 
ſpirit which warmed his own ho- 


ſom, it was a glorious, an honeſt 
miſtake. | 3 


After rendering effectual aſliſt- 
ance towards the abolition of regal 
power, he boldly and conſiſtently 
oppoſed the ſelfiſn ambition of 
Cromwell, rejecting, with ſcorn, 
the ſplendid offers of that ſucceſs- 
ful uſurper, whoſe conduct can be 
defended on no other plea than 
ſelf-defence; he had created, in 
thoſe turbulent times, a hoſt of 
enemies, of all parties and all de- 


nominations, from whoſe open vio- 


lence, or diſguiſed malice, nothing 
but the maſſy and oppreſſive ſhield 
of military deſpotiſm was able to 
protect him. From ſuch men, and 
from ſuch meaſures, our ſtern re- 
publican retired to Vivay, in Swit- 


zerland: the houſe in which he 
lived is diſtinguiſhed by the follow- 


ing inſcription, 

Omne ſolum forti patria 
which our Engliſh travellers, in 
their flight over the Alps, view 
with emotions of triumph, deteſta- 
tiog, or indifference, according to 
the different impreſſions of preju- 
dice and-education. | 
Soon after the revolution of 
1688, when the regal prerogatives 
were duly bounded, and the rights 
of the people in ſome degree aſcer- 


tained, Ludlow offered his ſervices 


to William. the Third, which he 
readily accepted; but his inten- 
tions were counteracted by the 
hatred of ſome of his perſonal 


enemies in parliament, abetted by 


a party, 


LYTTLETON. + - 13 


frequently ring his bell, wich vio- 
lence, at mignight, for the ſervants, 


a party, which, during the greater 
part of that reign, concealed their 
hatred of a free government, and 
their efforts to embarraſs all its 
meaſures, under the ſpecious maſk 
of public ſpirit, and a timid jea- 
louſy of a prince, to whom we are 
indebted (whatever might be his 
motives) for the bleſſings civil of 
and religious liberty, which Itruſt we 
{hall long be able as well as willing 
not only to protect but extend, for 

Multum adhuc reſtat operis. 

Tho' much is done, yet much 

remains to do. 5 ; 

YTTLETON, Lord, ſon of 
the venerable and illuſtrious 
author of the Hiſtory of Henry 
the Second, remarkable for an 
early diſplay, and a flagitious proſ- 
titution of great abilities. That he 
would not only be a libertine, but 
a libertine deſtroyed, was a decla- 
ration prophetic of his fate, which 
he 1s gad, on good authority, to 
have uttered with an oath, when 
only twelve years of age. Let, 
with all his vices, and a total ab- 
ſence of moral principle, he 
attained no ſmall conſequence as a 
parliamentary ſpeaker, and with- 
out application on his part, was 
appointed chief juſtice in eyre, a 
ſinecure which his father, a man 
of dignified ſentiment and excellent 
qualities both of head and heart, 
could never procure. 

This illuſtrious wanderer, from 
the paths of propriety and virtue, 
united with ſhameleſs profligacy, 
and a front which no bluſh had 
ever diſconcerted, a weakneſs not 
often to be found in minds en- 
lightened by education and a know- 
ledge of the world: he believed 
that apparitions or ghoſts occaſion- 

ally viſited the earth; and would 


* „ * 


and diſmay. Th 


who, on entering his apartment, 
generally found him ſitting in bed, 
in a cold ſweat, with a countenance 
evincing every 8 of terror 

eſe viſitations of 
a guilty conſcience, or a difordered 
imagination, were probably pro- 


duced, or ſomerimes aggravated 
by intoxication; and he would 


oblige one or more of his domes» 
tics to fit with him for the remain- 
der of the night. | 


The man who has paſſed a life 


of fin and enormity, needs not I 


believe be haunted by any ſpirit 


more terrific than the ſtinging re- 
flection of crimes unrepented, 
time mis-ſpent, andtalents unculti- 


_ vated ; in the deſpair of a loſt. 
heaven, and the horrors of a hell 
which awaits him, he may be faid 
to * meet the ghoſts of his depart 


ed days, a numerous train, who 
frown like furies.” 


I hope for the honor of human 
nature, that many anecdotes re- 


lated of him, and many declara- 
tions attributed to him, had no 
other foundation than that kind of 
bravado, which drunkenneſs and 
iniquitous vanity too often pro- 
duce; many of them I am per 
ſuaded deduce their origin from 


one of his well known aſſociates, of 


cœrulean countenance, and infa- 
mous life. Yet, if all be a fiction, 
they are ſuch fictions as would only 
be conceived in, and applied to, 
the laſt and moſt execrable ſtate of 
human depravity. | | 
The death of this young man, 
who I wiſh had never been born, 
was haſtened by over heating him- 
ſelf in running or walking for a 
wager, and incautiouſly * ng 
| after 
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aſter it; yet his preternatural pre 
| ons followed him to the laſt ; 
and, on his death-bed, he per- 
fiſted, as long as ſenſe remained, 
that for ſeveral days preceding, 
the curtain drawn back by an invi- 
fible hand, had opened at the foot 
of his bed, and preſented to his 
fight a fluttering dove; a convicti- 
on which no argument or mode of 
demonſtrating Nis miſtake in the 
circumſtance, could at all remove. 
A ſmall volume of letters were 
ſoon after publiſhed, ſppaſed to be 
written by him, which I believe 
few have read without pleaſure. 
This production of the prolific 
pen of Mr. Combe, the eccentric 
author of the Diaboliad, and ſe- 
veral pamphlets during the regency 
debates, is ſaid, by good judges, to 
contain letters, on the ſcore of 
_ compoſition, ſentiment, and lan- 
4 guage, exactly ſuch as Lord Lyt- 

Ute 


ton would have written; it is a 


ſort of epiſtolary portrait, a pic- 
ture of his mind, a ſtrong likeneſs, 
and the work of an able hand. 


My inſenſibility to reputation“ 


fays this writer, perſonifying my 
lord, © is not ſo great as you 
would believe, for the heart of a 
bad man, with all his boaſting, 
cannot be at eaſe, when he pretends 
to deſpiſe the opinion of mankind. 
Depend on it, he is a hypocrite 
twelve hours out of the four and 
twenty, and hypocriſy is the homage 
which vice pays to virtue. I ac- 
Knowledge that I have endeavour- 
ed to turn my back on the gaod 
opinion of the world, and that I 
have fometimes accompliſhed the 
buſineſs without confuſion of face, 
but never without confuſion of 
heart. An inſtance highly mortify- 


ing to me very lately preſented itſelf. 


„% At a numerous public meet- 
ing in the county, where my 


father lives, where his property and. 
influence are conſiderable, and his 


name reſpected, I was not only 


deſerted but avoided. I found my- 


felf alone in the crowd, and what 
was ſtill worſe, alone out of the 
crowd: I] paſſed the remainder of 
the day without company, and 
two or three ſuch evenings would 


either. have driven me to deſpair, ; 


or have reformed me. I flew 
folitude, which muſt have pro. 


_ duced conviction, to diſſipation, 


company, riot, and intempe- 
rance. Vice, be it what it may, will 
ſtill find ſome one or other to 
flatter it. There are aſſemblies of 
people, where, when public and 
honourable fociety has hiſſed you 
from the ſtage, you may find not 
only reception but applauſe. 
Where you meet with every art 
to huſh the pains of reflection, 
and to keep out the intruſions of 


conſcience: this, indeed, is an 


evil, but I ſee not how it can be 
remedied, till you perſuade young 
men that praiſe and approbation 
are only valuable in proportion 
to the real merits of thoſe who 
beſtow them.” ; | 
The following invective, I think, 
every man cannot but agree with, 
who has in his time been ſubject 
to the ſcurrilities of goſſips and 
fools, who catch at every opportu- 
nity of dwelling on the miſconduct 
of perſons who have ſome charac- 
ter, and whoſe ſuperior endow- 
ments they at once hate and fear. 


My relation then turns up his 
eyes, and ſhrugs his ſhoulders 


when my name is mentioned— 
this indeed is a ſtinging mortifica- 
tion, and proves how very inſig- 

| | nificant 
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aificant I muſt be, 'to be openly 
deſpiſed by infignificance. How 
loud muſt the hi of the world be, 
when ſuch a puny whipſter inſults 
me. If honourable men were to 
ſpeak of me with contempt, I 
would ſubmit without refentment, 
for I have deſerved it; if they 
mould pity me, I would thank 
them, for indeed it is more than I 
merit; if mankind deſpiſe, I have 
only to reſiſt, or fly from their 
contempt. But to be an object of 
ſupercilious airs, from one who, 
two years ago, would have wiped 
the duſt from my ſhoes, and per- 
haps two years hence, will be 
proud of the ſame office, a puny 
pratler, who does not poſſeſs a 
tufficient degree of talent or impor- 
tance to give dignity either to 


virtue or crime—to be the butt of 


ſuch a one ſeverely mortifies me. 
Were I on the other fide of the 


water, his back-biting looks and 


ſhrugs ſhould be changed in a mo- 
ment to well made bows, and 
ſuppliant poſtures. If I live, the 
ſcurvy knave ſhall do me ho» 
mage, his ſubſervient attentions 
ſhall give the lie to the inſolence of 
his humbling compaſhon, The 
day of my revenge will come, 
when he ſhall open his mouth 
for me to ſpit in it, as he was 
wont to do, and perform eve 
trick of a parafite; his genius is 
to fetch and carry, a very ſpaniel, 
made to fawn, and eat your leav- 
ings,” | 


Speaking of a woman, both beau- | 


tiful and good, he ſays, She is 
capable of aki the bad, good; 
the inconſtant, ſtable; and the 
e 
The following is ſo very appli- 
cable to the crying evil of the 


* 


preſent times, and to the elircum- 
ſtances and ſituations of two-thirds' 
of our young men, that F think 
it cannot meet the public eye too 
often; if I ought not to ſay, 


petita docebit. 1 

„% Miſerable is the man who has 
nothing to do, for the human in- 
tellect, like nature, abhors a 
vacuum, and will embrace any 
thing, however criminal or trivial, 


rather than be without an object: 


had I kept my ſeat in parliament, 


moſt of the unpleaſant predica- 


ments in which I am involved, 
would have been avoided. I 
ſhould have had employment, my 
paſſions would have been incited 
by proper animating objects, and 
my vanity ſufficiently ſatisfied. You 


know me well enough to be con- 


F 


vinced, that, to fix my attention, 
there muſt be ſomething which 
inſpires deſire, rouſes activity, 
keeps hope on the ſtretch, and has 
a degree of high colouring about 
it ; power and popularity are of this 
kind, and Iamconvinced theywould 
have kept under the baſer paſſions, 
at leaſt if I was deſtined to be a 


flave, iny flavery would have been 


of a more honourable kind ; but 


lofing a fituation ſo ſuitable to me, 


I yielded myſelf a victim to diſſo- 
late manners. : | 

« do not mean to write dif- 
reſpectfully of my father, but he 
was very ignorant of mankind; 
though an able writer withconſider- 
able underſtanding and knowledge, 
he was almoſt childiſh in his man- 
agement of domeſtic parental con- 


cerns. He wanted that neceſſary 


diſcernment which enables a father 
to read the character of his child, 
to watch its growing diſpoſitions, 

and 
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and . gently mould them to his 
will. I have been facrificed to fa- 


mily vanity, and at a time when I 


was not ſenſible of it. There is 


a good deal of difference between 
a good man and a good father; I 


have known bad men who excel-_ 
led wy father as much in parental 


care, as he was ſuperior to them 


in real virtue. Being the only boy, 
and only hope of the family, and 


taught, almoſt before I couid un- 
derſtand it, that I had an heredi- 
tary and collateral” right to genius, 
talents, and virtue, my earlieſt 


prattle was the ſubject of conti- 


nual admiration: as I increaſed 
in years, I was encouraged in 
boldneſs, which partial fancy called 
manly confidence; while ſallies of 


ümpertinence, for which I ought 


to have been ſcourged, were fond- 
ly and fatally conſidered as marks 
of an aſtoniſhing pre-maturity of 
abilities. 5 

« My diſpoſitions demanded 
prefſure and reſtraint in no com- 
mon degree, but vanity had ſo 


blinded the eyes of my relations, 


that they ſpoilt my mind by liber- 
ty and encouragement, in the hot- 
bed of tlattery, for ſuch was every 


company where I was introduced. 


The late Lord bath, Mrs. Monta- 
gue, and many others, joined in 
the family incenſe, and contribut- 
ed to my ruin, I was thus nurſed 
into an early ſtate of audacity, 
and was able at any time to raiſe 
the laugh againſt my father or my 
uncle. . | 
After travelling, without con- 


troul in point of expence, and gra- 


tifying every exceſs and every 


paſſion; at my return, becauſe 1 


made a flowery bold ſpeech in par- 


% 


i 


liament, I was received at home 
with a warmth, delight, and 
triumph, which was due to vir. 
tue alone.” To give ſolidity to my 


character, and to correct youthful 


inexperience, a rich and amiable 
young lady was choſen for my 
wife. I confeſs ſhe was handſome, 
and had many good qualities, but 
ſhe was cold as an anchorite, and 
though formed to be the beſt wife 


in the world to a good huſband, 


was by no means calculated to re- 
claim a bad one.” 


In another letter, which he is 


A to write on receiving in- 
te genes of his father's death, 

thoſe who recolle& him muſt be 
{truck with the following 

_ * IT awoke, and behold I was a 
Lord; from infernal dreams and 
an uneaſy pillow, from inſignifi- 
cance and deſertion, to a peerage, 
with all its privileges, and a good 
eſtate. The carriage of thoſe 
about me is already altered, and 
I ſhall now have it in my power 
to look down on thoſe who have 
pretended to diſdain me; my co- 
ronet ſhall glitter ſcorn at them, 
and inſult their low ſouls to the 
extreme of mortification. I have 
received a letter from that dirty 
paraſite » full of condolence 
and congratulation, with a my 
lord in every line. I will make 
that raſcal lick the duſt, and when 


he has flattered me till his tongue 


is parched with lies, I will upbraid 
him with his meanneſs and dupli- 


city, and turn my back on him for 
Ever. 4 : 


May eternal ignominy over- 
take me if I have not ample re- 
venge on him and a ſcore or two 


more of reptiles of the ſame cha- 


racter, 


* 210 


3 1 will Ma the tendereſt 
vein iu their hearts #0 with my 


reproach, Sole 
I have now a full rage for * 
ertion in the line of political duty, 


and 1 _ 
from thoſe-Circzan draughts and 


other miſerable purſuits, which of 


late have been my only reſource. 
But you muſt not expect an inſtant 

converſion, the æra of miracles is 
paſſed, beſides, the world would 


uſpeRt its Gncerity. It is true, 1 


am ſinnet ſufficient. to call down 
the interpoſition of Heayen, but 
the preſent age has no claim to 
ſuch cceleſtial notices. 

It is time to conclude quotations, 

which, from the evident merit of 
the work} have ſwelled beyond 
my intention; I ſhall, therefore, 
only give the following ſtory, 
he Fane hearing talked 
of before the book was publiſhed, 
but can give no ſort of voucher for 
its authenticity. 

« It was in the ages: part of 
our friend's life,” ſays the writer of 
Lord Lyttleton's Letters, that 
he ian 63 a hunting club at their 
ſport, when a ſtranger of genteel 
appearance, and well mounted, 
joined the chace. He was ob- 
ſerved to ride with. a degree of 
courage and addreſs that attracted 
the notice of all, the haunds could 
never eſcape bim, and the — . 
man was outſtrip 9 
whole of the day. At the cone uſion 
of the f port, the ſtranger was in- 
vited to — when he aſtoniſh, 
ed the company as much by the 
powers of his converſation, and the 
elegance of his manners, as he had 
in the field by his equeſtrian at - 
chievements. Whatever was the 
topic, whether in art or in DE 

Vol. II. 
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hope this will ſnatch me 


9 


2 
Ig - mullc. or in pain i 
was fure to fay the in pol | 
NV make the moſt acute obſer fn 
ous, aud op ny. e 2 
his diſcour it kept- the 
drowſy ſpoi umen a long aſter : 
their uſual hour. 
But wearied nature cou If de 
charmed no longer, 12 5 
ny began to away - 
T5 to their repoſe.” On by ob. , 
erviug the ſociety diminiſh, a0 
2 manifeſt figns of unea-: 
neſs, and endeavoured, by. new. 
force of ſpirits, and freſh fa lies of 
wit, to detain the remaining few. 
This had ſome little effect, but the 
period could not be long delayed 
hen en condu ed to 5 


ale. * 
. e bad * cloſed ed their 
eyes, when the No a 
by the moſt terrib ſhricks 5s tht 
ever were heard, Several 
were awakened by 10 nol 1 
its continuance being ſhort, fo 
concluded that it pageded from 
a dog accidentally confined in ſom: 
part of the houſe: they ket 
again compoſed there ns 5 
but were ſoon awakened 
and cries ſtill more terrił le. mn 
Go 2 X on ben . at. what 
t eard, ſevera 
heir bells, and were told b by chen 
ſervants, "that the horrid ung 
proceeded from the . ſtranger's 
chamber. Some of the gentlemen 
immediately aroſe, to enquire in. 
to. this extraordinary diſtorbance ; 
and while they were drefling them- 
ſelves for that purpoſe, er 
groans wat deſpair, and ſhriller 
ſhrieks of agony, again aſtoniſhed 
and terrified them. ' Aﬀter knock. 
ing * his chamber 
| he 


. 


18, 
be anſwered. them 

from" Jeep, declared he had 
heard. no noiſe, and rather in an 
an ry 4 of 3 1 he 

ight n again diſturbed | 
. 2 They HR to one of their 
chambets, and had ſcarce commu- 
nicated each others ſentiments, 
before their converſation was in- 
terrupted by a renewal of yells, 
ſcreams, and outcries, which ſeem- 
ed to iſſue from the "throats of 
damned and tortured ſpirits. They 
immediately followed che ſounds, 
and traced them to the chamber of 
their extraordinary gueſt, the door 
of which they inflantly burſt open, 
bY found him on his knees in bed, 


the act of ſcourging himſelf. 


72 unrelentin ſeverity, his body 
reaming will blood. On their 
ſeizing his hand to ſtop the ſtrokes, 
e begged them to retire, aſſuring 
em that the cauſe of their diſtur- 
bance was over, and that in the 
morning he would acquaint them 
with the reaſons of the cries oy 
heard, and the melancholy ſigh 
they ſaw. After a repetition of 2 
entreaties they retired; and in the 
morning ſome of che gentlemen 
repairing to his chamber, he was 
not there; on examining the bed, 
they found the ſheets extremely 
bloody. The groom ſaid, that as 
ſoon, as it was light, the 'ſtranger 
came to the ſtable, booted and ſpur- 
red, deſired his horſe might be im- 
ur oo ſaddled, and appeared 
Jn impatient till it was 
done, when he vaulted into his 
ſaddle, rode out of the yard on full 
ſpeed, and was neither ſeen or 
ard of 9 7. geo ag 
/[ACHIAVEL AD MIRA 
BEAU, a Signs between, 


one e ee 


MACHIAVEL AND MIRABEAU. 


I venture to grace with 
this reverie of 80 a He 
ous, but, on certain points, a milf. 
taken writer, in whoſe o inion I 
muſt be content to be ſet down as 
a half-way politician, comforting 
myſelf in the mean time with this 
reflection, that in politicks, as well 
as religion, expediency and ſafety 
are in general far preferable to the 


brilliant idea of main ee %. 


The flow, but ſure footed mule, 


who cautiouſly picks his way, 


ſometimes arrives at the end of his 
journey, ſooner than the high- 

mettled courſer, wh prancing 
and curvetting, boldly leaps over' 
rocks and precipices on the road, 
with conſiderable hazard of his 
own bones, and the neck of his 
undaunted rider. But I am wan- 
dering from the dialogue in queſ- 
tion, | 

Ma wn unt ds; 

Mirabeau. Machiavel, where 
will the preſent war terminate? 

Machiavel. In making work for 
mapſellers and geographers. 

Mirabeau. NR ndes Before tus” 

mai, vaniſhed. ' 

Machiavel. And Bavaria may! 
be coloured like Auſtria. 

Mirabeau. What will be the 
fate of France ? 

Machiavel. Great Britain his 
two objects; to ſeize a good part 
of your colonial territories, and 
to limit your European acquiſi- 
tions. In her opinion you have 
already too much ſea coaſt, with- 
out thoſe dangerous additions, the 
marine provinces of Flanders and 
Holland. Dunkirk ſhe wiſhes to 


become the Emperor s, and to 
make over Corſica at ſome future 
period to the King of Sardinia. 
Then vou would 
© herd 


Mirabeau. 
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leave. France i in poſſeſſion of Savoy 
and Nice? 

Machiavel. Yes, and give Pied- 
mont to the Emperor; on this un- 
erring principle, that the more 
numerous the points of contact 
between the Imperial and Repub- 
lican territories, . the more certain 


and the more permanent will be 


te cauſes of Ma: hoſtility. 
e poſt of being public watch- 
man for 1 e and a conſtant 
counterpoiſe to France, is too coſt- 
ly. for England always to bear, ef- 
pecially as muſt. be the caſe, when 


the preſent vaſt. reſourc of her 
commerce are diminiſhe 
Mirabeau. If the 3 Re- 


public is not to be diſmembered, 
why not recognize Ae 
Machiavel. Is it poſſible you 
can forget how dangerous a piece 
of knowledge it would be diffuſ- 
ing, that a great nation can do 
without a king. Beſides the op- 
rtunity is ſo plauſible and ex- 
cellent for partitions, which but 
for the ſucceſſes of France, might 
have extended to the neutral | powers. 
Denmark, for inſtance, is getting 


rich, and grants the liberty of the 


preſs. The contiguous Peninſula 
of Jutland, would be rographii- 
cally, convenient to Pruſſia. 


Mirabeau. England caſts a — | 


ing eye on Iceland, and the Iſland 
of St. Thomas. 

Machiavel. Tranquebar and 
Narway muſt be given to Sweden 
for huſh money; and the conqueſt 
of Holland, generally conſidered 
as the ruin of Great Britain, will 
ſerve for a. time to b 
Engliſh credit, by driving to Lon- 
Fo, the wealthy Dutchmen, with 


the Cape Pe. 9h, Cop ood Hope, Rae 
fl 


ands, and half à ſcore 


the Spice 


but timid 


bolſter oe 


Eaſt India ſhips in their pockets; 

but for this concurrence of circum» 

ſtances, how, will Mr, Pitt be able 

to brag. with ſuch. graceful, vet 

rare energy, of the rickes and 

proſperity. o his country. * 
55 Spain fn T = 
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Machiavel. If the 
her pride and Fad Lap en, 
ſeize Domingo, and ſend dar army 


to take poſle on of Porta 


Mirabeau. 1 ſhou hike to ſee 
all 1 done. why A Mapa a F 
chiavel. Why ſo? : 
L x e TY ve 


extenſive 
an empire, the 551 it 1s to eſta- 
bliſh within it a free con jtution. 
At Baſle, or Gents 4 a, few rich 
merchants, « or half 'A dozen. noble 
eaſily Finns to concentrate in; 


Aligareby, of N families, the 
whole Tk of pate patron 
and wer. En 87 18 too, = 
for the will of individuals 40 de 
impotent a 12 that of the p 


ve and twenty is, 
no one man avails much, 


£ 


Machiavel. That is true,” 
all i MS at laſt a for og 
genera 


Mirabeau. Exhauſted finances, ices, 


and armies ill paid, will at 5 


leave ſovereigns at che diſcretion 
their ſuhjects. | 

Machiavel. Then for a repet 
tion of the ſcenes at Paris. 1 

Mirabeau. No; W warn- 
ed by our example, wall provide. 
with equal caution, againſt the t 4 
rannic caprice o the ugly and the 
deſpotiſm of the monarch . 

jury Ah”, Two 


fart 


ſovereig gus, 1 


will eſcape N the 


— . . Ruſfia, through the. ex 
ne 1 99 of hy ple 


_ Au ria, by the difficulty of 


their 


Grades 
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their concerting. Community of 


ideas, through the medium of a 
common language, is the natural 
bafis and cement of political com- 


ination and improvement. 
FX /TACPHERSON, , Mr. for an 


V intereſting and curious Scotch 
| AD DOG, bite of, a dread- 

ful and deplorable calamity, 
for which human art affords no 
remedy, notwithſtanding the inte- 
reſted puffs of unprincipled quacks, 


M written by him, ſee Fingal. 


and the mercenary declarations of 


empyrics, more regularly bred. 
The indelible impreſſion which a 
number of accidents of this kind, 


in a village, once made on my 


mind, in all of which caſes, death, 
in its moſt horrible and terrifying 
form took place, in ſpite of every 
effort, will, I hope, excuſe my 
introducing ſuch an article in a 
work of this kind. But, truth 
cannot be too ſtrongly inculcated, 
or repeated too often ; and I think 


it of the higheſt importance, to 


impreſs and diffuſe a fact, which 


not a ſolitary inſtance has yet oc- 


curred to contradjft, that ux 


BITE OF A MAD Jod 18 INCUR- 


Should any of my readers be ſo 


peculiarly unfortunate, as to fuffer 
an evil, which, from the TER, 
anticipation of furious madneſs 


and violent death, is not to be pa- 


ralleled. in the long liſt of human 


calamities ; 1 ſtrongly, 1 vehe- 


mently recommend a mode, which, 
after having repeatedly canvaſſed 


the ſubje& with medical friends, I 


have firmly reſolved, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, to purſue myſelf. - It 
is, inſtantaneouſly, and without 
the delay of a ſecond, to take out 
the piece, which may eaſily be 


been neglected in the firſt ſtage of 


ſervice of à floriſt a 


M DOG. 3 


effected, as moſt men carry with 
them, for convenience, a keen- 
edged claſp knife: in this caſe, I 
would take care that the cut ſhoukl- 
be ample and deep, without fear 
of impairing a limb, or wounding. 


a blood-veſſel ; for what Would 


we not endure, to- avoid "canine 
madneſs, fetters, and ſuffocation? 

If this only effectual method has 
the buſineſs, half an hour's omiſ. 
ſion renders it uſeleſs; and after 
proving, by minute enquiry, that 
the animal which inflited the 
wound was clearly and inconteſti- 
bly mad (to determine which, he 
ſhould be tied up, not ſhot, as'is 
too often the cuſtom) recourſe may 
ſafely, and I think juſtifiably; be 
had to frequent and E doſes of 
opium, for the humane purpoſe 


of cloſing the eyes of an unhappy 


wretch in everlaſting ſleep 5 far 
more deſirable than expoſing him 
to the lacerating harrow of reſtleſs 
expectation, ſuperior, in moſt” in- 
ſtances, to actual ſuffering; or 
reſerving him a fad, a melancholy 
ſpectacle, for odious and ever ſuc- 
ceſsleſs experiments, for cords, 


- coercion, for weeping and gnaſn- 


ing of teeth, | 8 

AGLIABECHI, ANTO- 

NIO, a native of Florence, 
during the ſeventeenth century, 
5 for extenſive reading, 
and a memory unboundedly capa- 
cious and retentive, partieularly 


on every ſubject relating to hooks, 


and their various editions. 

His parents, from extreme in- 
digence, were under the neceſſity 
0 Placing their ſon, when a boy,” 
and ſcarcely able to ſpelly in the 
of a ad ſeedſman, 
in the environs of his native my” 


,—_— 


MAGLIABECHI. „ 


and weeding in a garden was the 
original, and, for many years, the 
conſtant occupation of a man, who 
afterwards raiſed himſelf to afflu- 
ence and literary diſtinction, and 
was appointed librarian to Coſmo 


the Third; Grand Duke of Tuſ- 


cany: The efforts of "induſtry and 
perſeverance being generally found 


to riſe, in proportion to the obſta- 


cles they have to ſurmount, Mag- 
liabechi employed the few intervals 
he could ſnatch from a ſervile and 
degrading'employment, and from 
repoſe, in learning to read; the 
firſt opportunity for which attain- 
ment was afforded by the waſte 
paper, in which his maſter's ſeeds 


were wrapped and ſent to market. 


His fingular and — ap- 
plication to reading, gradually at- 
tracted notice; he was taken into 
a bookſeller's ſhop as an errand- 
boy, and a few months after, his 


maſter being queſtioned 3 


him, replied, * Anthony is a go 


lad, but, if he can help it, will 
never ſell or carry home a book 


till he has read it through.” 


dint of intenſe application he made 


himſelf maſter of the learned lan- 
guages, and in leſs than three 


years, complained that he had 
read through his maſter's ſhop, 
for he peruſed with avidity every 
book that preſented itſelf, without 
choice or diſcrimination, and for 


the moſt part, could remember 
and repeat, word for word, their 
contents. This circumſtance was 


ſuſpected of being ſtrongly exagge- 


rated, like many others which 


part from the ordinary courſe of 
things: to aſcertain the fact, and 


try the ſtrength of our young Flo- 


rentine's memory, a neighbouring 


gentleman lent him a manuſcript, 


condition of its binding. 


which was ſhortly. to be printed: 
after a peruſal, it was returned to 


the author, who called ſome time 


after on Magliabechi, and with a 
long face, told him a melancholy 
ſtory, of having loſt what be bal 
lately lent him. * Be not diſturb- 
ed,” he replied, call on me to- 
morrow, and perhaps we may re- 


cover the loſt ſheep.” He imme- 


diately retired to his chamber, and 


the next day produced an accurate 


copy of what he had read, without 
miſling a fingle word, or even va- 
rying the method of ſpelling.” _ 

Improved by ſtudy, and the ge- 
nerous aſſiſtance of literary friends, 
his fame was ſpeedily diffuſed, and 
reached the ears of his ſovereign, 


who placed him in a ſituation, 
where his extraordinary powers 
might have a full opportunity to 
diſplay themſelves. His reputation 
was not confined to Italy; the 


learned, in different kingdoms, 
conſulted him when they propoſed. 
writing, and on ſuch occaſions, 
he freely and unſolicited would” 
mention, or fend 'to them, a liſt 
of all the books that had been 
written, or that it would be neceſ- 
ſary to have recourſe to, on the 
ſubject they had undertaken; with 
a critical account of the merits of” 
the different authors; he would, . 
at the fame time, enumerate" the 
different pages where the moſt in- 


tereſting paſſages occurred, and if 
any of the books were valuable or 


ſcarce, he named the library, or 
the perſon's name who poſſeſſed 
it; and if it was in a place he had 
| period of his life, 
he made a point of deſcribing the 
part of the room, .as well as the - 
ſhelf, number of the book, and 


viſited, at any 
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To an Abbe, who once aſked 
his affiſtance in compoling the pa- 
negyric of a ſaint, far back in the 
Roman calendar, he replied, © You 
are rather unjucky in the choice 
of your ſubject; for there is but 


one book in Europe that can help 


you, which is in a pile of manu- 


_ ſcripts in the library of the Eſcu- 
rial, and the only part of it worth. 


reading is ſo disfigured by age an 
ampneſs, that it is ſcarcely legi- 


ble.“ The beſtower of praiſe re. 
tired, reſolving to dip his pen in 


the popular and eaſy colours of 
embelliſhment; rather than travel 
or write to Spain, in a laborious 
ſearch for matter of fact. 


Magliabechi conſidered books 


* 


only buſineſs of his li 


= 


and literature as the great, the 
e; and is 


eſcribed, by a traveller who vi- 
ſited him, as civil and obliging in 
his manners, excepting a ſatirical 


ſmile generally viſible in his coun- 


tenance, which gave an air of con- 
tempt, and affectation of ſuperio- 
rity, to whatever he ſaid, His 


dreſs was ſlovenly, his appearance 


uncouth, and his addreſs embar- 


raſſed; hard boiled eggs and water, 


as being attended with little trou- 
ble'in preparing, were his princi- 
7. diet; he was generally found 
olling in a ſort of wooden cradle, 
fixed in the middle of his ſtudy, 
ſurrounded by a confuſed heap of 
books on the floor, and a friendly 
ſociety of ſpiders, with their cob- 
webs. From this poſture he did 
not always think the entrance of a 
ſtranger a ſufficient reaſon for raiſ- 
ing, himſelf; but if any point was 
ropoſed, difficult to unravet, that 
intereſted his curioſity, or pr 


miſed to add to his ſtock of know- 


ledge, his attention was ſuddenly 


awaked, and he was wonderfully 
alert in ſeeking or pointing out 


the proper books, but frequently 
exclaimed. to his viſitors, ,1n the 
midſt of a learned converſation, 
« Don't hurt my ſpiders,” à claſs 


of inſects for which he had a pe. 


culiar veneration, but mops and 
brooms were never ſuffered to ap- 


ſtealth. _ | 9 


 Nowithſtanding his ſedentary 


life, he lived to the age of eighty- 
one, leaving a large and curious 
collection of books for the uſe of 
the public, with a fund to main- 


tain a librarian, and an annual al- 


lowance to the poor. Magliabechi 
is an additional proof, that mere 
ſcholarſhip, without an active ex- 
ertion of the ſocial affections, too 
often degenerates into that auſtere, 
ſolitary pride, which, wrapt in 


contemplation of paſt ages and 
other times, ſhuts its eyes againſt 
the prefent ſcene, and frequently 


abſorbs the whole man in a ſavage 
unconcern for the pleaſures or the 
intereſt of his fellow creatures. 


On this principle, collectors of 


books and coins, connoiſſeurs in 
paintings, prints, drawings, and 
intaglios, amateurs in horſes and 
dogs, in ſhort, all enthuſiaſts ex- 
ceſſively devoted to any one fa- 
vorite purſuit, convert innocent 
amuſement to injurious crime. 
Folding themſelves in their robes 


de chambre, deaf and blind to the 


voice of merit, duty, and affec- 


tion, they may, like the Phariſee, 
thank God they are not as other 
men are, &c. &c. They forget that 
the ſenſualiſt and voluptuary have 
ſome excuſe for their errors, which, 
generally ſpeaking, are ſocial, and 


often accompanied with a pg" 
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MAN, _ISLE OF. 


and humane Ne OR} ; while. 
their © cold-bloode 

have no excuſe of Pulte, feeling, 
or conſtitution. 

„What an enchanting objet! pos 
faid Mr. ****#, more Fable 
for taſte and virtü tha warmth of 
heart, to a lady, whom I have 
praiſed” more than once in this collec- 
tion. “ I will ew you one in- 
finitely more intereſting, ** repliec 
the fair moraliſt, leading him from 
a picture to the window, where a 
wretched woman was pining, with 
her half. ſtarved family. The gen- 
tleman dropped his  half-crown, 
and retired, 

'AN, ISLE OF, and the 
Duke of Athol, the ſove- 
reignty of which, in the year, 

1769, he diſpoſed of for ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, and an annuity 
of two thouſand pounds a year, 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, a fair 
and full equivalent. But after 
twenty-five years conſideration, his 
Grace felt himſelf diſſatisfied with a 
bargain, which between common 
men, would have been conſidered 


as valid and irrevocable, He found 


that with his ſceptre, he had diſ- 


poſed of his rights as a ſportſman; 


in the pathetic words of Mr. Dun- 


das, * a ſolitary en was not 
reſerved for the Duke,“ a declara- 
ton which, I beg leave, in the 


unceremonious language of truth, 
and plain fact, flatly to deny. 


The Duke Maida fair and propor- 
tionate hare of the game, but was 


not content, *till he had exerted 
his influence with government, 70 
7187905 the whole. 7 e wiſhed. to 
procure a bill to be paſſed, which 


would authorize him or his deputy. 


to enter the houſe of any perſon 


in the iſland, and ſeize their dog 


galive wirtues, 


and Mo which the domeſtic 
privi 5; of forty thouſand-perſons 


woyld have been ſubmitted or fa- 
crificed, to the pleaſure, or the. 
relentment of one individual. 

Jam not then,“ cried a Manks, 

irmer, exaſperated by this hateful 
remnant of feudal tenure; I am 
not to keep a dog or a gun:—and 
his Grace hopes, by his new law, 
to encreaſe the game; but he will 
find himſelf miſtaken ; if from 
this hour, a partridge, or a. 8 
is hatched W ten miles of my 
farm, or if a leveret lives to he a 
month old, may I be damned. I 
have hitherto ſubmitted. to be de- 
voured by theſe vermin, becauſe, as, 
was but fair; I occaſionally ſhat, 
animals who lived upon my barley. 
and wheat, but I am not I thank 
God, ſuch a fool, as to be careful 
of, preſerve and feed creatures, for 
the uſe of a man, Who withes to 
rob me of my rights, and. deprive. 
me of my only amuſement,” 

The bill has been called a job,” 
ſaid Mr, Dundas, but I beg leave. 


to contradict ſuch reports, whi ich, 


are equally falſe and ſcandalous. 
« Tt is clearly and inconteſtably 4. 
job,“ replied Mr, Burke, 7 in 
my opinion, the definition of a; 


job, is, the bringing forward a 


meaſure with private views, under. 
the appearance of public benefit,” 


Will princes, peers, and great: 
men, never learn u iſdom? Will 


nothing but their own calamities 
teach them underſtanding ?T ſhould. 
have hoped-that one glance over a 
very narrow channel, would have 


deeply impreſſed the obvious doc- 


trine of 
Omnia dat qui ; juſts. negat. - 
I ſhould have humbly conceived, 
that other times than the preſent 
would 
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would have been choſen for at- 
tempting” to violate ſolemn public 
agreements, for reviving obſolete 
and vexatious claims. Is the pre- 
ſent I would aſk, a. fit ſeaſon for 
ariſtocracy to harneſs, and lead 
forth her ill favoured feeds, capa- 


riſoned in the burthenſome orna- 


ments of exploded chivalry, and 


the tarniſhed trappings of. faded. 


CERTAPN, 
YOUNG MEN, of amiable manners, 


but boundleſs expence, to conſider 
theſe queſtions, and apply them. 


1 hear with pleaſure, that on this 


' Intereſting ſubject, their , worthy 


father has firmly and explicitly 
expreſſed himſelf in the language 
of patriotiſm, affection, and good 
ſenſe. ae 
I wiſh not to interrupt the 


Halcyon days of love and young 


defire ; human life is not long 
enough, or rich enough to throw 


away or deſpiſe the bliſsful mo- 


ments of connubial joy ; I-wiſh 
them only to ſecure a continuance 
of enjoyment by reaſon and mode- 
ration. The golden egg is indeed 


a precious, a uſeful tribute; but 


tet not the poor bird be ungrate- 


fully cruſhed, or wantonly ex- 
hauſted, by exacting or unfairly 


enticing from her, more than the 
cuſtomary depofit ; a depoſit which 


has already reduced the portly 


bulk of. ſuperfluity, and threatens 
to diminiſh, to a dangerous degree, 


the daily demands of neceſſary 


nutrition. 


a phyſician, patronized by 
the firſt Earl of Macclesfield, and 
author of the Fable of the Bees, 
a work which raiſed a violent out- 
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cry, was preſented by a grand 
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jury, and ſolemnly preached againſt 
by a hing. che 
Let after frequent peruſals of 
his book, in which accumulating 
notes have almoſt buried the verſes 
from which it derived its title, I 
have not been able to diſcover any 
dangerous tendency, or even no- 
velty in the doctrine it inculcates. 
That Providence ſeverely puniſhes 
wicked men, but at the ſame time 
extracts advantage even from their 
vices; is an axjom which ſurely 
ſets divine wiſdom and policy in 
the higheſt point of view, and 
effectually counteracts all the evils 
that have been ſuppoſed to reſult 
from the free agency of man. 
The father of our author, a 
Dutch and gs and a democratic 
opponent of the Stadtholder's party, 
had fled precipitately from Alice 
having in a popular commotion, 
pointed out to an exaſperated mob, 
where cannon were depoſited, 
with which they levelled the houſe 
of an obnoxious burgomaſter, who 
had concealed himſelf. 1 
Mandeville, the writer, had 
the art of prefixing odd and alarm- 
ing titles to his books, by which 
means he turned the attention of 


the public to his performances, and 


the purpoſe of an increaſed ſale 
was generally anſwered. Private 
Vices, Public Benefits; The Virgin 
Unmaſked; a Defence of Public 
Stews, and his Attack on charita- 
ble Foundations, in which he 
takes an opportunity af ſpeaking 
acrimoniouſly of Dr. Ratcliffe, 
and his vaſt teſtamentary bequeſt. 
The motives and general con- 
duct of managers of charitable in- 
ſtitutions, are humorouſly deſ- 
cribed, the bad policy of charity 
hs ſchools, 


— 
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ſchools, occaſionally exaggerated, 
yet ſome of his deductions and 
cautions, from late experience, 
appear well founded. His calling 
Addiſon a parſon in a tie-wig, and 
a reply which one of his clerical 
opponents made to him, not re- 
markable either for point or wit, 
that his name beſpoke his charac- 
ter, man—devil or a devil of a 
man, have been often repeated. 
Our phyſician found the dinners 
and port wine of his patron, no 
bad appendage to his fees. At 
table, his ſallies were humorous, 
but not always decorous; generally 
high ſeaſoned with warm anecdote, 
and poignant raillery. The whim- 
ſical pride of Ratcliffe, a common- 
place topic, and to put a parſon in 
a paſſion, a favorite amuſement. 
On theſe occaſions, the chancellor 
who loved his converſation, and 
reliſhed his humour, would affect 
to moderate, but by his irony, 
increaſed their aſperity, and gene- 
rally concluded, by joining in the 
laugh againſt the divine. Several 
clergymen, ſacrificing their pride 
to their intereſt, purpoſely fre- 
quented Lord Macclesfield's table, 
ſubmitted to the indignity of being 
butts to the company for a few 
months, and ſecured comfortable 
livings. | 

Mandeville was often interrupt- 


ed by repeated queſtions from the 


Peer. Is this ragout wholeſome, 
Dr. Mandeville? may I venture to 
taſte the ſtewed carp ?”—* Does it 
agree with your Lordſhip, and do 
you like it?“ (was his general 
reply.)—* Yes.” —** Then eat with 
moderation, and it nu⁰i be whole- 
fome.” The nervous Lady fink- 
ing under green tea, late hours, 


and Pharo, who cannot determine 
Vere H. | E 


whether her chick is to be boiled 
or roaſted, till Dr. Warren has 


called with the whiſper of the 


morning; and the epicure, who 


faſts or phyſics to prepare ſpace for 


Cali Paſb, or Cali Pee, will do 
well to conſider this ſalutary doc- 
trine, and apply it. 

Moſt men can tell when they 
have eat or drank too much ; but 


the rare and more uſeful acquire- 


ment of knowing when we have 
ſwallowed enough, is not eaſily 


attained. Any one with common 


ſtrength of mind, may loſe a meal 
without extreme mortification ; but 
it is no eaſy taſk for an Engliſh 


ſtomach after a morning ride and 


a keen air, to fit down to a mo- 
dern table, covered with tempta- 
tion, and make a moderate dinner. 

In this, as in other trials of our 
reſolution, he is moſt likely to 
prove victorious, who, like the 
Parthian, flies and fights. I am 
more and more convinced that 
half of our complaints are produ- 
ced by over feeding; and that the 
moſt moderate man of us all, eats 
and drinks to the full, one-third 
more than is ſufficient and neces- 


fary for health and nutrition. 


ANWARING AND SIB- 
THORPE, a pair of zealous 

high churchmen and preachers, in 
favour of prerogative, during the 
reign. of King Charles the Firſt, 
by whom they were rewarded with 
ample preferment; he advanced 
Manwaring to a biſhopric,, and 
ſuſpended Archbiſhop Abbot from 
his epiſcopal functions, for refuſing 
to licence publications oppoſite to 
every principle of liberty and 
reaſon. I have occafionally been 
rallied for dreaming in my former 
volumes, that the long exploded 
| bugbears 
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bugbears of paſſive obedience, non- 
reſiſtance, and other ſlaviſh tenets 


of theſe wretched reaſoners, would 


again be faſhionable; I ſaw, or 
fancied I ſaw ſuch a tendency, and 
the 1 of Mr. Reeves, 
amply. confirm my apprehenſions. 

I will not refuſe to the chief 
juſtice of Newfoundland, a merit 
of which he ſeems ambitious, the 
poliſhing, and dreſſing up with 
dexterity, the muſty doctrines of 


Filmer; they might have paſſed 


current in the days of chivalry; 


but the cloven foot is diſcovered. 


by the inveſtigating eagle-eyed 
ſpirit of modern writers; not- 
withſtanding the deluſion is aſſiſted 
by the poetic wand and magic arts 
of Mr. Burke, the charm is dis- 
ſolved, the fabric -vaniſhes, from 


the taliſman of truth, and com- 


mon ſenſe. | | 


The views of the abject tools, 


whom I have ſuſpended at the 
head of my page, are clearly de- 
monſtrated by the following pas- 


ſages from their works: The 


ra doth whatſoever pleaſeth 
im, wherever the word of a king 
is, there is power, and who may 
ſay unto him, what doeſt thou? 
If princes command any thing, 


- which ſubjects may not perform, 
| becauſe it is againſt the law of God 


or of nature, yet ſubjects are bound 
to undergo the puniſhment, with- 
out reſiſtance, railing or reviling. 

& The king is not bound to 
obſerve the laws of the realm, 
concerning the ſubjects' rights and 


liberties, but his royal will and 
command without conſent of Par- 


liament, doth oblige the conſciences 


of his ſubjects on pain of eternal 


damnation: the flow proceedings 


of popular affemblies, are not cal- 


of the Norman conquelt. 


culated for the ſupply of ſtate 
neceſſity, but are productive of 
ſundry impediments to the deſigns 
of princes.” 555 ; 
A view of theſe early propen- 
fities of Charles, at leaſt of thoſe 
he Fas long before political 
and religious zeal had been exaſpe- 
rated by mutual injury and reſis- 
tance, would ſave the trouble of 
long and elaborate arguments, on 
the juſtice of putting him-to death. 


It was undoubtedly a ſubje& which 


claimed due dehberation ; but 
twenty years before he aſcended 
the ſcaffold, had I been his ſubject, 
and a witneſs of the favor and re- 
wards he beſtowed on the broach- 
ers of the unhallowed, the damn- 
able doctrines I have quoted, I 
ſhould inſtantly and eagerly have 
8 him unfit to reign. 
Diſmiſſion, with a moderate pen- 
ſion, might have prevented the 
ſhedding torrents of Engliſh blood, 
and have ſaved the unhappy king 
from temporal and eternal miſery. 

It was a family failing of the 
Stewarts, to encourage ſuch men, 
and ſuch doctrines: the father of 
the martyr to them, favoured two 
notorious doctors of the ſchool of 
ſlavery, Cowell. and Blackwood, 
who had the impudence, as well 
as folly to aſſert, that the king 
was neither bound by the law, or 
his coronation oath ; that -permit- 
ting ſubjects or their repreſen- 
tatives to deliberate on granting 
ſubſidies, was matter of favor, for 
that his /acred majeſty was empow- 
ered to make laws by his own 
abſolute power and indefeaſible 
right, without calling a Parliament; 
every Engliſhman being a ſlave, de 
facto, as well as de jure, by virtue 


MARY, 


MARY. 
but 


ARY, the beautiful, 
unfortunate Queen of Scot- 
land, ſeduced by ftrong paſſions, 
and the influence of unworthy at- 
tachments, to acts of indecorum 
and imprudence, which clouded 
her life with misfortune, and con- 
cluded in untimely death. 
peruſed, - with pleaſure and im- 
provement, many elaborate at- 
tempts to reſcue the character of 
this frail fair one, from obloquy 
and reproach, I have ſeen the arti- 
fices of her infidious, but inexo- 
rable rival, her unnatural ſiſter, 
clearly laid open, by the maſterly 
pen of an acute critic, and a can- 
did hiſtorian; I am convinced that 
Elizabeth was the enemy of her 
fame, her fortune, and her life. 

Vet, after a cool and impartial 
review of the conduct of the Queen 
of England, I cannot help conſi- 
dering it, as in a great meaſure 
juſtified, by the alarming combi- 
nation of ary and her abettors ; 
by the general circumſtances of 
the times, and of the two coun- 
tries; and by the rebellious diſpo- 
ſition of a conſiderable portion of 
her ſubjects, exaſperated by the 
ſuppreſſed, but malignant bigotry 
of the old ſuperſtition, and ready 
to ſeize every opportunity of dis- 
turbing the reign of their trium- 
phant enemy. 

The unbecoming haſte, with 
which the ſubje& of this article 


transferred her affections, or her 


perſon from the impulſes of fear, 
revenge, or a ſofter cauſe, placed 
new arms in the hands of her in- 
vidious rival, and too often indu- 
ced the unhappy Queen to follow 
the violent advice of ſelfiſh or ill- 
deſigning favourites, who diffuſed 


over her charufter,: in many ref- 
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pects amiable and endearing, the 


dark ſhades of their own vices and | 


ſanguinary ambition. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances were gradually produc- 
tive of mutual inju "yY and. hatred, 
embittered by perſonal jealouſy, 
religious rancour, and — natĩ- 
onal prejudice, which after a revo- 
lution of many mn is not 
yet extinguiſhed. 

A thouſand intermingled reaſons 
of policy and juſtice, at laſt ſeem 
to have rendered it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that one of them muſt 
be deſtroyed ; a ſtate of things, in 
which I believe few of us placed 
in the circumſtances of Elizabeth, 


would long heſitate, on whom the | 


lot ſhould fall ; and I am perſuad- 
ed, as well by original documents, 


as by the concurring teſtimony of 


the human heart, on fimilar occa- 
ſions, in all ages, that Mary was 
practiſing againſt her fifter the 
ſame arts, which failed of ſucceſs 


only from a want of policy or 


power. Had the Queen of Scot- 
land been born in other times, and 
trod the ſtage of life in other cir- 


cumſtances, ſhe might have proved 


the glory of her ſex, and an honour 
to her country. Had Elizabeth been 


graced with beauty, or Mary been 


leſs fair; had the Engliſh heroine 
been a Catholic, or the lovely 
Caledonian not a Papiſt, her life 
might have unembittered, 
her death, in all probability, woule 
not have been premature. 

In a picture of the death of 


David Rizzio, originally exhibited 


in the Shakeſpeare Gallery, in 
which the terror of the favourite, 
and the diſtreſs of his miſtreſs are 
admirably reprefented by Mr. 
Opie, it may not perhaps be known 
gs mrs that one of the as- 

ſaſſins, 


= 


28 MASON. | 
ſon had been ſaid or ſung during 5 
his life. | 

Mr. Maſon has hee mentioned a1 
as writer of the Heroic Epiſtle to 
Sir William Chambers, a compo- - 
ſition now generally attributed to 
the late Mr. Tickle, and which I 
had rather be the author of, than 
of any other poem in the Engliſh | 


ſaſſins, who is in the act of 
inflicting a deadly wound on the 
unfortunate muſician, is a portrait 
of Peter Pindar, for which he fat 
at his own expreſs deſire. The 
ſatiric poet probably imagined, 
that he who had for years been 
occupied in cutting up kings on 
the altar of ridicule and ſarcaſm, 
would be no bad repreſentative of 
the demoliſher of an g tore 
minion, who, with all his 

as a miniſter or a man, has left us 
ſeveral Scotch airs, remarkable for 
pathetic ſimplicity, —_—— taſte, 
and admirable effect. 


It has been ſaid, and not unaptly, 


of the three hiſtorians of this un- 
happy Queen, that the narrative 
of Camden, whofe annals were 
reviſed and corrected by James the 
Firſt, ' is almoſt ' wholly without 
teuth; that Buchanan has told the 
whole truth, and more than the 
truth ; that Melvil has ſpoken the 
truth, but not the whole truth. 
kLÞoROUGH, JOHN, 

the great Duke of, his ſin- 
gular declaration, that neither ava- 
rice or ambition could be laid to 
his charge, - when -they were his 
only predominant vices. See Jen- 
nings, Sarah. 


man and inſurgent of Na- 
ples; ſee Aniello, Tomaſo, of which 
the title of this article was the ab- 
breviation, by which he was gene- 
rally called by his aſſociates. 7 
ASON, WILLIAM, an 
Engliſh poet, Precentor of 

the Cathedral at York, and editor 
of Gray and Whitehead, an office 
productive rather of diſquiet than 
fame or profit; it would alſo have 
been more honorable, if certain 
ill-natured ſtrictures on Dr. John- 


aults 


ASSIANELLO, the fiſher- 


4 


language, Beſides a fine vein of 
ſolemn irony, it abounds with fre- 


quent flaſhes of the wivida wi © 
animi; the metre is terſe, and the 


language glowing, in a manner 


not often occurring in Mr. Maſon's 


rformances, that, till he avows 


it (and ſo reſpectable a teſtimony 


would inſtantly ſilence doubt) 1 
cannot conſider it as the pr oduction 
of h pee 

I acknowledge, with dien 1 


acknowledge, that many ſublime 
and many deautiful paſſages occur 


in Caractacus and Elfrida, which 
may vie with the nobleſt produc- 
tions of the Grecian drama. But 


if we look for, or wiſh to find, in 


Mr. Maſon's writings, a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion of affecting incidents, if 


we expect to be melted with pity, 
fired with rapture, or hurried by 


the magic wand of poetry, 

Ultra flammantia mania mundi, 
we ſhall be diſappointed by tedious 
declamation, or the cold correct- 
neſs of claſſical erudition. In his 
poem, the ' Engliſh Garden, ad- 


hering to the ſimplicity of -nature, - 
he has ſhaken off that tendency to 


elaborate ornament, which ſo pe- 


culiarly marked his early compoſi- 
tions; it contains much uſeful 


technical knowledge ; the narrative 
is naturally intr oduced, and well 


managed. In the agonizing ſmile 


of deſpair, ſuch a ſmile as quite 
out yon tears, he has ſkilfully 
5 7 introducec 
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introduced an expreſſive new- coin - 
ed word; yet this performance, 
inheriting the fault of all long 
didactic poems, is ſometimes dull, 
and occaſionally unintereſting; its 


moral tendency, and public - ſpirited 


language, in the cauſe of freedom 
and virtue, cannot be too highly 
praiſed. . 

It is to be lamented, that the life 
of a man ſo deſervedly eminent in 
the paths of literature, a friend to 
liberty ſo ſtrenuous, and a clergy- 
man fo exemplary, ſhould be con- 
{ſumed in adjuſting the petty eti- 
quette of vergers, vicars-choral, 
or ſqueaking chanters; and that 
his days ſhould be embittered by 
frivolous altercations with book- 
ſellers, and the vexatious quarrels 
of a county hoſpital. - hos 

Petty contention and provincial 

firife, a | 


Beſtrew'd with thorns his private 


path of life, 1 
ſays a late ſatirical rhymer, who 
has introduced him as an unſucceſ- 
ful candidate for the laureat, and 
diſmiſſes him, by ſaying, that lawn 
ſleeves, mitres, and crofiers, not 
laurel, are his, and every church- 


man's dream; and I believe it ge- 


nerally to be underſtood, that this 


imelligent member of our eſta- 


bliſned church has been diſappoint- 
ed in certain proſpects of honor 


and preferment, towards which his 


merits, and indeed his hopes, had 
taught him to look. 


This obſervation cannot be con- 


ſidered as any reflection upon Mr. 
Maſon, when we ſee around us 
ſuch numbers of clergymen, of 
high acquirement and pure charac- 
ter, neglected and unprovided for; 
rather confider it as an actual 
proof of the ſuperiority and emi- 


nence of his clerical claims, but 
of his ignorance in the arts of bo- 
rough-jobbing, canvaſling, and le- 
vee-hunting. . I have mentioned 


his diſputes concerning literary . 


property, and agree with him. in 
his cenfures of certain arts practiſed 


by the trade. With a few excep- 


tions, how rarely are authors ena» 
bled to reap any benefit from the 
labours of their pens; they fre- 
quently are ſhivering in want, or 
pining in neglect, while the happy 
bookſeller is feaſting on the four- 
teenth edition. 


I cannot take leave of Mr. Ma- 


ſon, without giving him a caution 
not to cenſure ſo illiberally the 
biographic labours of others, till 
he is able himſelf to excel them. 
Were I to ſelect the beſt ſpecimen 
of biography, at this day extant, 
it ſhould be chaſen (with ſome 
exceptions) from the works of the 
1 he cenſures—if the worſt, 
would inſtantly hold forth Mr. 
Maſon's; it is the only literary 
effort in which he has groſiy failed. 
EAD, EDWARD, a phyſi- 


cian of eminence, and a 
zealous patron of literature and 
ſcience, to whom merit in diſtreſs, 


of any country, might always ap- 
ply for encouragement and relief, 
with certainty of ſucceſs. His 


work on poiſons is a complete hiſ- 


tory of what had been ſaid on the 
ſubject, and contains a conſiderable 


ſhare of botanic and chemical 


knowledge, for the days in which 


he wrote; on the ſubject of the 


plague, he evinces extenſive read- 
ing, and much precautionary uti- 
lity, in guarding againſt that 
ſcourge of : mankind, which pru- 


_ dence may ſhut out, but the mo- 


ment it appears, natupe and una- 


vailing 
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| railing art Gnk into torpidity and 


death. 


Raateliffe's advice to him, that 

if he did not uſe mankind ill they 
would uſe him ſo, is mentioned in 
another part of this collection. 
The ſtubborn aſperity, dignified 
independence, and ſtern integrity 
of that medical veteran, will not 
allow us to ſuſpect that he meant 
to adviſe an actual breach of moral 
rectitude. We can only infer, that 
he thought, and indeed from expe- 
rience knew, that a phyſician, in 
his intercourſe with mankind, 
would meet with many worthleſs, 
impoſing people; that ſagacity, 
and a neceſſary attention to his 
own intereſts, would ſometimes 
render it neceſſary to turn the arts 
of defigning ſelfiſhneſs againſt it- 
felf. During the. moſt flouriſhing 
period of Mead's practice, from 
1737 to 1752, his annual receipt 
was eight thouſand guineas, equi- 
valent to more than double the 
ſum in the preſent times, and 
greater than Ratcliffe's medical in- 
come at any part of his life. But 
Ratcliffe was ſcientific in an art, 
with which the ſubject of my pre- 
ſent article was wholly unacquaint- 
ed, accumulation, by which he 

was enabled to die rich. WE 
Dr. Mead procured medals, an- 
tiquities, and other curioſities, at 
a very great expence; but there 
was one branch of profuſion in 


his eſtabliſhment ſo peculiar, and. 
I may almoſt ſay, ſo ſuperfluous, 


that I cannot ſpeak of it without a 
ſmile. He is ſaid to have kept a 
miſtreſs, at the expence of four 
hundred pounds a year, when, by 


a confeſſion of the girl, which 
does little credit to her gratitude, 
there was no other intercourſe be- 


tween them, than his innocent 
paſtime of toying with her hair, 
which was remarkably fine, and 
hanging in luxuriant curls, at once 
ſhaded and contraſted the beauties 
of her neck. | 3 

Since my former edition, I have 
been informed, on good authority, 
that in this female attachment, ad- 
vantage was taken of Mead's good- 
neſs of heart, to impoſe on and 
deceive him; that in a moment of 
weakneſs or of paſſion (and where 
is the man without them) he be. 
came the dupe of female art and 
finefſe. The pecuniary allowance, 
I am alſo told, is exaggerated, and 
that an intercourſe, commencing 
from the nobleſt and moſt charita- 
ble - motives, was converted, by 
malignancy, ſelfiſhneſs, and mil- 


conception, into an illicit and pre- 


poſterous connection. The cir- 
cumſtance did not eſcape the ſcru. 
tinizing eye of irritated reſentment, 
and Greenfield, his exaſperated 
antagoniſt, with whom he carried 
on a paper war, eagerly ſeized the 
opportunity. Puella,” (for this 
curious diſpute was in Latin) 
« fabri vincula tibi finxit, amoris 
tardi, et langueſcentis in via vin- 
culoſa ;” for ſhe was the maid or 
daughter (I hope and believe not 
the wife) of a blackſmith in Fet- 
ter-lane. | 
Greenfield had, by writing and 
by practice, endeavoured to intro 
duce the internal uſe of canthari- 
des, which, as he obſerves, was 
not a new thought, but had been 
exploded as dangerous, from 2 
want of neceſſary prudence. and 
caution in thoſe who had given 
them. Some diſagreeable conſe- 
quences which took place in one of 
his patients, came to Dr. Mead's 
EEE | knowledge, 
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cnowledpe, and he cenſured it. In 
the heat of controverſy ſome harſh 
expreſſions dropping from Grezen- 
field, inflamed the buſineſs, Mead 
loit his temper, carried the matter 


into a court of law, and proſe- 


cuted his opponent with unbecom- 
ing virulence and acrimony, for a 
mode of treatment which, it was 
proved, he had adopted himſelf. 

Yet Dr. Mead was a deſirable 
character, with much to praiſe 
and little to blame; a good phyſi - 
cian, and a pleafant man, charita- 
ble, humane, liberal, and benefi- 
cent; a praiſe which, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtruggles of unobtrud- 
ing humility, 1s certainly the juſt 
due of the elder Dr. Lettſom; 
not that I mean to include, in the 
moſt diſtant manner, the charge of 
« Amoris tardi et langueſcentis, 
againſt that gentleman. 8 

Woodward and Mead had vio- 
lent and frequent altercations, 
which at laſt ended in an accidental 
perſonal rencounter; they both 
drew, but, according to Wood- 
ward's account, Mead did not love 
cold iron, and was retreating, when 
Woodward making a falſe ſtep, 
fell down; his antagoniſt then ran 
in, and demanded, as he ſtood 
over him, if he would ſubmit, and 
alk his life. If you offered me 
your phyſic,” (ſaid Woodward, 
remarkable on all occaſions for the 
keenneſs of his irony) „I would 
certainly beg for my life, but 1 
have no fear of your ſword, and 
certainly ſhall not aſk it.” Further 
conſequences were prevented by 
amicable interference. 

A modern phyſician, after ſteer- 
ing clear of the factions of a court, 
the perſecutions of a college, and 
the intrigues of a city hoſpital, 


after equally deſpiſing the ſmiles'or 
the frowns of apothecaries, nurſes, 
children, - and old women, on fur- 


veying the life and moſt of the ac- 


tions of Dr. Mead, may fafely fay, 
« I will go and do likewiſe.” 
Who would believe, if it was 
not confirmed by refpe&table au- 
thority, that this learned and emi- 
nent phyſician made à journey to 
Paris at the age of ' ſeventy, to re- 
ceive leſſons Fo Dupre, the fa- 
mous French Dancing Maſter ?— 
Being accidentally ſurpriaed by an 
acquaintance in the very act, he 
diſcovered no confuſion, begged 
leave to finiſh his leſſon, and then 
obſerved, ** TI am not aſhamed to 
own, that what the majority of 
mankind perform for pleaſure, I 
undertake for health; and having 
found myſelf every day leſs able to 
go through the ſedentary drudgery 
of my profeſſion, I thought the 
amuſement of a journey to Paris, 
and a little gymnaſtic exerciſe un- 
der Docror Dupre, might, by vary- 
ing the ſcene, be uſeful to my con- 
ſtitution, and I already find the 
advantage.” 8 
When Dr. Friend was commit- 
ted to the Tower, more as was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed from the rage of 
party malice than any actual guilt, 
it ought to be recorded to the ho- 


nour of the ſubject of this article, 


that he was indefatigable in making 
application for his liberty, but for 
a long time without ſucceſs, until 
ſome great man at Court, having 
occaſion for Dr. Mead's profeſſional 
aſſiſtance, he poſitively refuſed his 
attendance, unleſs Friend was dif- 
charged from confinement. 
A{ETHODISTS, a Chriſtian 
| ſociety, whom in an ar- 


ticle, aſſigned to Mr, Weſley, 
| I have 


* 
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I have beefi accuſed of juſtifying: 


and defending, becauſe I aſſerted 
they had purified the vulgar, and 
amended the mob, a purpoſe ſure- 
ly beneficial by whatever means it 
be attained. In anſwer to this' it 
hath been obſerved, I will not pre- 
tend to ſay with what truth, that 
| fince Methodiſm has been ſo 
valent, the vices of the lower claſſes 
of ſociety have been to the full as 
numerous, but of a different and 
a leſs manly ſpecies. They will 
not, ſay their enemies, be notorious 
drunkards, profligates, or profane 
ſwearers, but they will backbite, 
equivocate, lie, and creep lily to 
bed with their neighbours' wives. 
To obviate all ſuſpicion of parti- 
ality, I ſhall preſent to my readers 
ſome arguments brought againſt 
this religious ſociety by Biſhop 
Lavington, whom the Metho- 
diſts have called a theological 
Buffoon. 
However deſirous we may be 


to ſee a reformation of manners, 


or a further propagation of the 
5 poſpel, this great work is not like- 
ly to be accompliſhed by extrava- 
gant, wild, fanatical, ridiculous, 
{trolling enthuſiaſts.” | | 
The author in a humorous way 
then proceeds to queſtion the Me- 


thodiſts in the following man- 


ner, extracted from their own 
writings: | 

„What heart could hold out 
againſt your perſuaſive eloquence, 
your flights, and your alluſions, 
melting, tender, amorous, ſoft, and 


ſweet? God gives you a text, and 


directs to a method on the pulpit 
ſtairs; the bleſſed Lamb reveals, 
and Siſter Williams, who is near 
the Lord, opens her mouth to con- 
firm it; Jeſus rides triumphantly 


pre- 


from congregation to va ation 
in the*chariot of the goſpel; the 
Preacher fits in his dear Lord's 
arms, leaning in his boſom, and 
ſucking the breaſts of his conſola. 
tion. The arrows of the Lord fly 
through the congregation, and 
Mr. Whitfield gives them a home 
ſtroke. Heavily, indeed, do they 
drive when God takes off their 
chariot wheels, but when he hath 
anointed the axletree, it is ſweet to 
be at full ſtretch for God, to come 
to a ſaving cloſure with Chriſt, to 
leap into a fiery furnace, in our 
way to heaven, while poor ſinners 
hang by a fingle hair over the 
flames of hell.” . 

Ho pretty is it when © infants, 
babes, and weaklings of grace are 
borne on the ſides of Chriſt, dan- 
dled on his knees, and walking 


under the . of his blood, 
e 


while from the lovely face and 
lilly lips of the ſweet Jeſus, diſtill 

rectous promiſes, and ſweet ſmell- 
ing myrrh. In the mean time, 
among our ſoul-ſeeking brothers, 
our ſweet ſocieties of women, our 
love-feaſts, our precious, poor, 
ſweet, little lambs, a gracious melt- 
ing is viſible; to their abſent 
friends on the top of Piſgah, to 
thoſe ſweetly ſleeping on that bed 

rfumed by our Lord, a thouſand 

iſſes are ſent. When brother 
Whitfield preached, the ſmiles of 


a cherubim. were in his counte- 


nance; the hearts of the hearers 
were melted into tears; they had 
an over-weening fondneſs for him; 
they ran, and ſtopped him in the 
alleys, they hugged him in their 


arms, and ſaid, Where thou goeſt, 


I will go, where thou lodgeſt, I 
will lodge.“ . 

In Mr. Whitfield's account of 

: : G od's 
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God's. 5 with him, he af- 
cribes to the Holy Ghoſt, what any 
man in his ſenſes would be aſhamed 
to on. Beſides a deep tincture of 
ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm, and vain 


glory, the narrative is boyiſh, ludi- 


crous, filthy, naſty and ſhameful, 
equally. ſhocking to decency and 
good ſenſe. * About this time,” 
ſays Mr. W. I grew popular in 
my own country; after ſermon, 
enquiry, was made who I was? 
| hearty groans were at times heard 
through. my congregations; two 
little children were ſent home cry- 
ing to their prayers, and a girl of 
thirteen told me, ſhe was pricked 
through and through with the 

ower of the word. I carried high 
ll, thouſands and tens of thou- 
ſands crouded to hear me; my 
ſermons were called for; when I 
preached, one might walk upon 
peoples“ heads, God ſuffered not 
a tongue to move againſt me; I 
was admired, preſſed, ſaluted, 


hands kiſſed, and hugged: they 


melted, wept, and hung on me 
as an angel of God. When their 
firſt-born departed, tears, cries, 
ſighs, and bitter groans burſt forth, 
water guſhed even from ſtony 
rocks, Favours, entertainments, 
liberalities from gentlemen, ladies 
ele, and honourable women, and 


a ten pound Bank bill for myſelf. 


Come, ye Phariſees, and ſee the 
Lord Jeſus getting himſelf the 
victory; every thing falls before 
me; dear brother Harris reminded 
me, and God ſuggeſted to me, that 
I was like Joſhua ſubduing nations 
and dividing the land.” 

„Hell trembles before brother 
Whitfield,“ ſays a Mr. Seward; 
the kingdom of darkneſs totters, 
and is ſhaken. The Lord revealed 
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| himſelf to a child about ſeven 
years old in an amazing manner; 


the ſpirit gave her to wreſtle-1n 
rapture and earneſtneſs for the 
churches, which convinced her 
an uncommon work was wroug 
on the earth. Many ſuch in- 
ſtances of the outpouring of the 
e have we amongſt us. I fell 
rom my horſe without injury, for 
God ſent his angel to preſerve me; 
I was loſt in a wood, and he ſent 
a guide to ſet me right, © 
At our love-feaſt,” ſays Mr. 
Weſley, *© I was ſeized with a fe- 
ver, a pain in my back and neck, 
a cough and hoarſeneſs that I 
could hardly ſpeak. I knew my 
remedy, and immediately kneeled 
down, in a moment the pain was 
gone, God took away my hoarſe- 
neſs, and J lifted up my voice. like 
a-trumpet.” At another time, the 
Creator of the Univerſe cleared u 
the weather, conducted the Me-. 
thodiſts out of a wood, and pro- 
vided their paſtor with a man and 
horſe. e 
Whatever favours and promotes 
their cauſe is from God, all op- 
poſition and obſtruction is from 
the Devil.“ I had,“ ſays: Mr. 
Whitfield, for the moſt part 
power over my ſecret and darling 
ſin, but being, on a certain occa- 
ſion, overtaken in liquor, Satan 
gained. his uſual advantage over 
me.“ By this method ſin is con- 
ſidered as an involuntary thing, 
and the impulſes of a man's own 


Juſt and intemperance are imputed 


to Satan. 4 But of all our trials 
and buffettings,” ' obſerves Mr. 
Weſley, © we found the moſt 
trouble from a ſpirit of laughter, 
which neither myſelf or my hear- 
ers were able to reſiſt, though it 
F | 7 was 
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was pain and anguiſh unto us. 
Some were offended, and would 
not believe but we could help 
laughing if we would, but Satan 
ſoon taught them better; for being 
ſuddenly ſeized in the ſame man- 
ner, they laughed without ceaſing 
for two days, a ſad ſpectacle to all. 
On a certain. day we walked out 
to ſing Pſalms in a meadow, and 
could not refrain from this affec- 
tion of Satan, though ready to 
tear ourſelves in pieces, and were 


forced to go home without ſinging 


another line. | 

It is ſhocking. to hear, continues 
Biſhop Lavington, their pre- 
ſumptuous and uncharitable ap- 
plication of divine judgments; they 
conſider the misfortunes of their 
enemies as ſo many puniſhments 


inflicted by Providence on their 


oppoſers. Mr. Weſley, on hear- 
ing of the death of any perſons of 
that deſcription, generally obſerv- 


ed, They are gone to give an 


account of their hard uſage of the 
Methodiſts.” I cannot but think, 
faid the ſame perſon, during the 


rebellion of 1745, that when- 


ever there hath been any thing 
like a public attempt to ſuppreſs 
us, public trouble ariſeth in the 
land.“ a | | 
Mr. Whitfield, in his anſwer, 
cenſures the irreligious and un- 
chriſtian banter of the Prelate, ac- 
knowledges many miſtakes in his 
paſt writings and conduct, many 
of which are to be laid to the ſcore 
of youth and inexperience. 'The 
Biſhop's account of the Montaniſts, 
Mr. W. difallows, as being in a 


good part taken from a hiſtory of 


that ſect, by Dr. Lee, of St. John's 
College, a work on which no great 
reliance can be laid, Beſides which, 


of their bittereſt enemy. 


like the 
out, with warm pretences, to re- 


METHODISTS. 


Mr. Whitfield might have added; 
that there is not a ſingle produc - 


tion of the Montaniſt writers ex 
tant, the whole of our knowledge 


of them being drawn from the ſuſ- 
picious and exaggerated accounts 
cc You 
1 he continues, that, 

ontaniſts, we both ſet 


formation. The ſincerity of our 
pretenſions, can be beſt determin - 
ed by him to whom all hearts are 
Opel. | A Sake 
With the ſame candour, you 
accuſe us of beginning our adven- 
tures by field preaching, forgetting, 
or omitting, at the ſame time, a 
very effential circumſtance, that 
we did not begin field preaching, 
'till we had been driven from the 
pulpits and the churches. You 
accuſe our preachers of being at- 
tended by a ſturdy ſet of followers, 
with clubs under their cloaths, me- 
nacing and terrifying all who dar-. 
ed to oppoſe us; but, alas, the 
countenances, and, in two inſtan- 
ces, the limbs of our paſtors, can 
bear witneſs, that if there be a ſet 
of ſturdy followers attending our 
reachers, it is to vilify, abuſe, 
interrupt, and beat us. A 
But why rake up the aſhes of 
the dead? Mr. Seward, as well 
as myſelf, in the heat of zeal, 
wrote many unguarded things. 
Our treatment of Archbiſhop Til- 
lotſon's memory was too ſevere 
I condemn myſelf heartily: for it; 
but if, in this defamatory employ, 


we have been culpable, you take 


care not to fall ſhort of us. 
My prayers for ill uſage, per- 

ſecution, martyrdom, and death, 
ured forth in the hurry of an 


irregular, but well meant zeal, I 


retract, 
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retract, as ſufferings for Chriſt 
will come faſt enough of them- 
ſelves. Severities and mortifica- 
tions are, you ſay, another me- 
thod of gaining a reputation for 
ſanctity; but were not our Saviour 
and St. Paul, occaſionally diſcipli- 
narians? Might not the Metho- 
diſts, in common Chriſtian charity, 
have uſed abſtinence, for a nobler 
and a more important end, to pre- 
vent, while they were preaching 
to others, their being themſelves 
caſt away. | 

„I acknowledge, with concern, 
that many unwarrantable paſlages 
occur in- my Jouruals; they were 
my earlieſt performances, written 
in the heighth of my firſt populari- 
ty, a popularity ſufficient to have 
made a ſtronger and an older 
head than mine run giddy ; your 
cenſure is juſt, on my ſaying 1 
could walk on foot no longer, 


but was conſtrained to go in a 


coach, to avoid the Hozannas of 


the crowd. 


With reſpect to cceleſtial in- 


terpoſitions, God's dealings, and 


other terms I at times have made 
uſe of, they may have been indiſ- 
creet; yet I cannot but think, 
from paſt, experience, that God 
bath, at times, vouchſafed, com- 
fortable aſſiſtance and ſupport to 
the great and glorious work we 
have undertaken. . he 
To your harſh cenſure of our 
doctrines, I can only fay, they are 
the great foundation ſtones of the 


reformation, for which Ridley, 


Latimer, and Cranmer, ſuffered 
at the ſtake, I agree, that geod 


avorks do neceſſarily ſpring from a true 


and lively faith, as à tree is known 
by its fruits; but 1 alſo inf, 
that proper motives, a firm truſt, 


and reliance. on God, and the "merits 
of our Saviour and Redeemer | Feſus 


* Chrift, muſt neceſſarily precede theſe 


defirable ends. 


ICA, CHARLES EMa- 


| NUEL, a private ſoldier 


of the principality of Piedmont, 


whoſe name and conduct ought 


not to be forgotten. Without 
education or patrimony, and with- 


out a knowledge of hiſtory, which 
by placing before us great exam- 
es, is ſo admirably'calculated to 
inſpire noble ſentiments, he poſ- 
ſeſſed the conſummate reſolution 
and patriotic firmneſs of a hers. 
In the year ſeventeen hundred 
and fix, the French army havin 
over-run Savoy, entered Piedmont, 
laid fiege to Pain, and after en- 
countering various difficulties from 


the vigorous fallies, and obſtinate 


defence of the gatriſon, at length 
gained poſſeſſion of a ſubterraneous 
gallery leading directly to the cer- 
ter of the town, which they re- 
ſolved to ſurprize the followin 
night. But it happened that a 
body of miners were that moment 
working exactly under the ſpot. _ 
_ Mica, the ſubje& and honor of 
my page, as ſoon as he heard the 
French over his head, concluded 
that if a blow was not directly 
ſtruck, Turin would be loſt, and 
his country conquered by a na- 
tion, generally deteſted by the 
Piedmonteſe. The mine was al- 
ready charged; but not having at 
hand what engineers call a ſauciſ- 
ſon, which would have enabled 
him to retire in time, he ſaw no 
alternative, but to admit the ene - 
my, or ſacrifice himſelf. He glo- 
riouſly choſe the latter, communi- 
- in a few words his deſign to 
. the 
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the party, recommended his wife 
and children to the king, Degged 
his aſſociates to pray for his 

inſiſted on their retreating as faſt 
as poſſible, and on their making a 


fignal, previouſly agreed on, that 


they were out of danger, he ſet 
fire to the train, the mine blew 
up in a moment, involving him- 
ſelf and enemies in convulfive ruin, 
promiſcuous carnage, and inevita- 
able death. 

Theſe circumſtances, I truſt, 
will not be read without emotions, 
which ſwell the breaſt of the man 
who attempts to deſcribe them ; a 
worthy individual tearing himſelf 
from his family, and ineeting 
death in its moſt terrific form, 


with cool intrepidity. His ſove- 


reign lamenting that the ſafety of 


his capital had been purchaſed at 


the expence of ſo valuable a life, 
ſettled on his widow and children, 
an eſtate which his deſcendants ſtill 
enjoy. # 

Such behaviour, and ſuch bene- 
ficence were princely; they de- 
ſerve, and generally enſure the 
exertions of bravery. But the caſe 
will be far otherwiſe in an army 
and navy preyed upon by con- 
tractors and agents, who watch 
every opportunity to diminiſh the 
ſcanty pittance of the private ſol- 
dier, the ſailor, or the ſubaltern, 
and what they cannot at laſt with- 
hold, to embitter with inſolence or 
delay. | : 

Should an army or navy be thus 
circumſtanced, it will not be ſur- 
priſing, if men enter ſuch a ſer- 
vice with relu&ance, or, when 
entered, that they become liſtleſs, 
mutinous, and inactive. The 
martinet, the rigid diſciplinarian, 
and the bluſtering captain, may 


* 


oul, 


| 


deſpiſe ſuch reaſoning, and ima- 


gine that the halbert and cat-of- 
nine-tails, will anſwer every de- 
ſirable purpoſe to quicken and ex- 


cite: Are men then, after all, on- 


ly moving machines? | Theſe gen- 
tlemen f 

the heat of an engagement, the 
ſame muſket that is pointed at an 


enemy, may eaſily, unobſervedly, 
and I think very juſtly, be point- - 
ed againſt an unjuſt and mercileſs 
commander. 190 | 


Much has of late been ſaid on 


the miſeries and oppreſſions of the 
unhappy Africans; and wretched 
But let us ima- 


indeed they are ! 
gine a failor, torn from his ſhip, 
after many years abſence from his 
country, with all his hopes and all 
his expectations about him, and 


dragged on board a king's ſhip, 


under an unfeeling and deſpotic 


captain, who has a proper under. 
ſtanding with his purſer. To va- 


ry the ſcene, but not the wretch- 
edneſs, let us imagine a peaſant or 
mechanic enliſting in a moment of 


folly or intoxication, and ordered 


to join his regiment in the coun- 
try, expoſed to finical ſtripling 
cadets, an agent, maſter of his bu- 
ſineſs, and a haughty lieutenant- 
colonel, of furious ungovernable 
paſſions, while the ſcented general 
1s only viſible at court and the 
club. Under theſe circumſtances, 


— to the Eaſt Indies, or 
u 


our ſugar iſlands, thoſe charnel 
houſes of Euro 


look with envy on the negro, 


broiling and bleeding under the 
ſcourge of the cruel overſeer. 


ILTO, a bewitching and 
dangerous woman, a native 


of Phocæa, in Ionia, and the fa - 
| vorite 


101d recollect, that in 


pe, I cannot but 
think the ſoldier and failor may 
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vorite miſtreſs of Cyrus, whom, 
according to the luxurious cuſtoms 
of the Eaſt, ſhe accompanied in 
his memorable, but unjuſtifiable, 
expedition againſt Babylon; an 
expedition which has been handed 
down to poſterity by the maſterly 


pen of Xenophon, an eye-witneſs 


of, and a reſpectable actor in, the 
intereſting ſcenes he deſcribes; 


though it is to be lamented, that 


ſo long a ſpace elapſed between 
THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOU- 
$AND, and the time when he actu- 
ally wrote the Anabaſis. 


At the death of her royal lover, 


this fair appendage of a Perſian 
camp, with other articles of ſplen- 
did ſuperfluity, or cumberſome 
pomp, became the property of 
Artaxerxes, the conqueror and 
brother of Cyrus; and ſuch were 
the charms of her perſon, or the 
powers of her underſtanding, that 
the GREAT KING became the flave 
of his captive, although an eſta- 
bliſhment of three hundred con- 
cubines, beſides Atoſſa, his lawful 
wife, ſhould ſeem to have left little 
for the depravities of imagination, 
and leſs for exhauſted nature. 

I will not dwell on the indeco- 
rous verſatility of that heart, which 
could thus almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
turn from the bleeding and muti- 
lated corſe of a vanquiſhed hero, 


to the embraces of his triumphant. 


rival; ſome allowance muſt un- 
doubtedly be made, for the ſtern 
laws of war, and the groſs unſenti- 
mental texture of an Eaſtern attach- 
ment, which generally commenc- 
ing with force, and continuing in 
coercion, is faid to be broken with- 
out a ſigh, and repaired without a 
firuzole. In ſuch caſes, the fate 


compliance. 


37 
of woman and of weakneſs has 
ever been decided by the ſword of 
the victor, and Milto, like many 
a European dame in fable weeds, 
robably moderated paſſion by po- 
icy, ſuppreſſed oppoſition becauſe 
it was unavailing, and forming a 
compromiſe between her feelings 


and her ſituation, diſguiſed or ſoft- 


ened the harſhneſs of inexorable 
neceſlity, by the merit of an early 
I will not decide on 
a conduct, which offers much for 
the moraliſt and much for the ca- 
ſuiſt to diſcuſs ; perhaps a practi- 
cable inference might: be drawn 
from the unaccommodating purity 
of Lucretia, the tender conflicts 
of the melting Dido, the unſeemly 
lapſe of the Epheſian matron, and 
the unbridled licentiouſneſs of her 
modern repreſentative, ****## 
**#*, in whom, if the hoſpitable 
*+**#* could ariſe from his grave, 
he would ſee exemplified, age with- 
out wiſdom, and the ghoſt of de- 


parted beauty haunting, with the 


reſtleſſneſs of a Gallopin du village, 
thoſe giddy circles where her ho- 
nor died. | „ 30 - 2096 

I fear that Milto was an incon- 
ſtant prude, or an unprincipled 
coquette; ſhe became a ſource of 
domeſtic diſcord” in the conque- 
ror's family, and finally deprived 
him of the affections and loyalty 


of his eldeſt ſon. It had been the 


cuſtom, almoſt from the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, for the heir 
apparent, on his arriving at a cer- 
tain age, to be proclaimed ſucceſ- 
ſor to the throne, for the. uſeful 
purpoſe of cruſhing competition, 


and preventing the dangers. of a 


vacaut throne. On this occaſion, 
the young Prince was always al- 
| lowed 
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lowed to aſk a favor, which, in 
no one. inſtance on record, had 
ever been refuſed. | | 
_ Thoſe who know, by painful 
experience, the timid ſolicitude of 
love, are beſt qualified to judge of 
the diſtreſs of Artaxerxes, when, 
in the face of the whole court, his 
beloved ſon demanded, on an oc- 
caſion which barred refuſal, the 
fair favorite of his boſom. 

From the rigid and ſuperſtitious 
obſervances of Perſia, backed by 
the ſolemn perſuaſions of the High 
Prieſt of the Sun, the young Prince 
became poſſeſſed of the enchanting 
M.ilto, who, in this ſecond inſtance, 
ſubmitted to her fortune without 
reluctance. Indeed, from the am- 
dition of riſing hopes, the vigor 
of a youthful lover, the troubleſome 
aſſiduities of an aged one, or from 
that aſtoniſhing influence, which, 
from certain late and ſtriking in- 
ſtances, ripened beauty at fix and 
thirty has been obſerved, from 
management, dexterity, and other 
arts, to exerciſe over hot-heated, 
raſh young men, an intereft in 
favor of the Prince appears to 


have already taken place in her 


heart. | 5 
The unhappy father ſoon after 
reciaimed his captive ; family dif- 
ſention, and conſpiracy, real or 
pretended, followed, and ended in 


the death of the ſon. Thus beauty, 


which, long before the days of 
Helen and Troy, had deſtroyed 
kingdoms, and made fools or mad- 
men of the wiſeſt and braveſt of 
heroes, fatal beauty, ruinous alike 
to itſelf and others, deptived the 


Perſian Monarch of the miſtreſs 
of his heart, and his kingdom of 


I have been occaſionally cenſured 
for croudiug the pages of this col - 
lectiou with narratives of female 
frailty, a ſpecies of miſconduct 
which, it has been ſaid, ought to 
be aſſigned to the infamy and obli. 
vion it deſerves. 


my purpoſe is to point out to the 
ſex eee of their in- 
fluence, even when illicitly exerted. 
Could theſe ladies paramount of 
the creation, be only perſuaded to 
exert it correctly, and diſpenſe 
their ſmiles to good men alone, 


firmly rejecting every advance from 


infamous or debauched individuale, 
I am perſuaded, that a moſt deſira- 


ble revolution would take place in 


the manners of the age. Such 
gentle but irreſiſtible cenſors, would 
ſupply the glaring, the rapid de- 
cay, of moral and religious im- 
preſſion, and operate to the full as 
effectually, and far more pleaſantly, 
than the moſt elaborate additions 
to a penal code, already bulky and 
voluminous in the extreme. 
| IRELEES, ANDREW, a 
A tanner, of Leith, near Edin- 


| burgh, of regular habits, and ap- 


parently of ſober life, in a country, 
and at a period, when, whatever 
other improvements wealth and re- 
finement have produced, laxity of 
conduct or of faith would not have 
eſcaped notice and puniſhment. 
In January, 1749, he was called 
by buſineſs to Haddington, fifteen 
miles from his houſe, but not being 
returned at midnight, his wife and 
family were conſiderably alarmed; 
particularly at two o'clock in the 
morning, when, after long and 
anxious expectation, his horſe gal- 


loped into the vard, in a bloody 
condition, 


I have before 
obſerved, and again repeat, that 
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condition, and wounded in ſeveral 
parts of its body. From this cir- 
cumſtance, they concluded that 
Andrew was murdered, as part of 
his road was through a wild unin- 
habited common, infamous, in 
former times, for violence and 
robbery. | . 

Application was made to a ma- 
giſtrate, and a proclamation iſſued 
the next day, offering a reward 
for apprehending the ſuppoſed 
murderers. - On taking a ſurvey of 
the common, a maſtiff, which uſu- 
ally followed the tanner, was found 
ſtabbed in ſeveral places, and dead 
under the furze. As the perſons 
employed proceeded in their ſearch, 
they met two drunken chairmen, 


carrying a ſedan, in which the 


coat, hat, wig, whip, and ſpurs, 
of Mirelees, were found, as alſo a 
large claſp knife in one of their 
pockets, all of which were ex- 
tremely bloody. | ; 

The men could give no ſatisfac- 
tory account, but ſaid, they had 
carried a ſick perſon to Muſſel- 
burgh (which was fact) and that 
on their return, they had met with 
perſons who made them drunk ; 
that they found the coat, &c. in 
the road, on their return: under 


theſe circumſtances they were both 


committed to priſon. It appeared, 
from enquiry, that Mirelees had 
actually dined at Haddington, 
where he received twenty-five 
pounds, at half paſt five o'clock ; 


that he called in his way home at 
Muſſelburgh, within five miles of 


his own houſe, but could be traced 
no further. | | | 
Five weeks after the proclama- 
tion was ifſued, Mr. Burton, a 
reputable tradeſman of Edinburgh, 
returning from Sheffield to Leeds, 


him to 


was ſurprized, as he paſſed through 
the kitchen of an inn, to ſee Mire- 
lees, in the chimney corner, quietly 
ſmoking his pipe and reading the 
news. After the ardor of curio- 
ſity, and the ſtare of wonder, were 
ſatiated, Burton preyailed on the 
fugitive to accompany him imme- 
diately to Edinburgh. Mirelees 
went before a magiſtrate, and made 
oath ; that ſoon after leaving Muſ- 
ſelburgh, he was met by tw per- 
ſons in a pore who ordered 

top, which he refuſed, 
when they ſuddenly jumped out, 
ſtabbed his horſe and his dog, and 
forcibly dragged him into the car- 
riage, which drove at a furious 


rate: that they halted at ſeveral 


towns to change horſes, but would 
never ſuffer him to alight, nor in- 
deed did he know where he wag, 
till they arrived at the Black Swan 
in York; from which inn, after 
keeping him confined: three days, 
they removed him at midnight, 
and at laſt releaſed him ina foreſt, . 
where they quitted him, and he 
never ſaw them again; they nei- 
ther demanded money, or in any 
reſpect, except abridging his liber- 
ty, offered violence to his perſon. 
On the ſtrength of this affidavit, 
one chairman was diſmiſſed from 
confinement, the other unfortunate 
man having, in the interval, died 
in priſon, The chief juſtice, then 
on the circuit, on being made ac- 


quainted with the circumſtances, 


and the ſtrange ſtory of the tanner, , 
ordered him to be apprehended as 
an impoſtor. But this man of myſ- 
tery found means to eſcape on board 
a ſhip, bound to Zealand, where 
he was afterwards ſeen, but never 
could be prevailed on to explain 
his conduct, which was proved * 

| ET | 18 
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his flight to be unjuſtifiable, if not 
unaccountable. | 

From this inſtance, which is 
upon record, judges and juries may 


learn the fallibility of circumſtan- 


tial, unaccompanied by poſitive, 
evidence. I fear few of my read- 
ers, appointed as jurymen, to de- 


have conſidered them as innocent 
of the murder, had Mirelees never 
appeared. What would have been 
their feelings, had either of thoſe 
unhappy men been executed before 

his return ? 
OB, a method of ſuppreſſing 

one, without bloodſhed. 

In the year, 1792, the women 
of Toulon declared themſelves in 
a ſtate of inſurrection, and aſſem- 
bling in great crowds, threatened 
to hang the magiſtrates, if they 
did not lower the price of ſugar. 
The procurator ſyndic at firſt laugh- 
ed at their threats, but the multitude 
refuſing to diſperſe, he afſembled 
the council general of the commune, 
and ordered the fire engines, with 
a plentiful ſupply of water, mixed 


with ſoot, to be drawn out in 
battle array; by a vigorous dif- 
charge of this ſmutty artillery, the 


inſurgents in petticoats were com- 
pletely routed, and quietly returned 
to their homes. : 

In Berlin or Vienna, where the 


age of chivalry flouriſhes, ſays a 


writer, to whom this collection is 
indebted for much intereſting poli- 
tical diſcuſſion, ſuch a mob would 
have been moſt chivalrouſly attack- 
ed by ſome hundreds of well diſci- 
plined chevaliers, with ſabres or 
carbines in their hands. 
ONSEY, Ds. a phyſician, 
a unitarian, and an oddity, 


| who, with a conſiderable ſhare of | 


MONSEY, DR. 


mental acuteneſs, literary acquire. - 
ment, and knowledge of the world, 
but with little regard to the feelings 
or eſtabliſned forms of mankind, 
made the good will and eaſe of 
others, too often ſubſervient to his 


own conveniency, whim and ca- 
price. | 
cide on the poor chairmen, would 


He experienced at Bury (ſays 
his Biographer) the common fate 
of country practice, conftant fa- 
tigue, long journies, and ſhort fees, 
and in a ruſty wig, dirty boots, 
and leather breeches, might have 
degenerated into a hum-drum pro- 
vincial doctor, with the common- 
place queſtions by rote, the tongue, 
the pulſe and the guinea; his merits 
not diffuſed beyond a county chro- 
nicle, and his medical errors con- 
cealed in a country church. yard. 
But his aſſiſtance being required 
for the Earl of Godolphin, No of 
Queen Anne's Lord Treaſurer, by 


a daughter of John, the great 


Duke of Marlborough, in a ſud- 
den and alarming illneſs, with 
which he was ſeized on a journey, 
near the doctor; nature, or Mon- 
ſey was ſucceſsful, and during the 
intervals of recovery, the grateful 
Earl, was highly pleaſed with the 
convivial powers of the phyſician, 
and felt a wiſh to attach himſelf 
to worth, ſo ſuperior to the ſitua- 
tion in which he diſcovered it, 
particularly, as he had long wanted 


a rational companion, for the 
_ amuſement, or the improvement 


of his leiſure hours, and a medical 
friend, ſo deſirable in the decline 


of life. | 


After generouſly gratifying t 


hope of reward, that ſoothing 


ſweetener of labour, his lordſhip 

made a liberal offer for his becom- 

ing an inmate, and a friend, - 
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the fair equal ground of mutual 
obligation, and reciprocal favour. 
The offer was accepted, he ac- 


companied his patient to London, 
hved with him near thirty years, 
the remainder of his patron's life, 


and procured through his intereſt, 
a medical appointment at Chelſea. 


He allo received a henadffimne legacy 


on the death of Lord Godolphin, 
whoſe life has been deſcribed as 
ſpent, rather in ſnug domeſtic 
comfort, than brilliant diſplay ; 
his ſupreme felicity, a well-dreſt, 
and to do him juſtice, a well-eaten 
dinner, his game backgammon, 


and his favourite book, Cibber's 


Apology for his own Life. 

It is not eaſy to imagine a 
greater contraſt, than Monſey's 
journey produced; from the nar- 
row rural circle, unvaried and un- 
enlivened, from the ſenſeleſs egotiſm 
of the fox-hunter, the ſilly mi- 
nuteneſs, and teazing detail of the 
keen ſportſman, and the noiſy 
nan ribaldry, and carouſings 
of fairs, weddings, - and chriſten- 
ings; from the obſtinate wrong- 


headed juſtice, -and his nervous 


wife ; from the curate, the lawyer, 
and the apothecary, from the un- 
intereſting pertneſs of conceit, and 
the benumbing dullneſs of igno- 
rance, our fortunate adventurer 
was ſuddenly depoſited in the 
metropolis, the region of elegance, 
the fountain of ks, 0a. and the 
land of promiſe. He was intro- 
duced to many of the firſt cha- 
racters of the age, and ſucceſsfully 
cultivated a friendſhip with Sir 
Robert Walpole, the Earls of Bath 
and Cheſterfield, and with Mr, 
Garrick, _ | 23 

Thus treading the pleaſanteſt 
path of life, the happy medium 
"Ver. If. [ORE 2 


between leiſure and fatigue, po- 
liſhed ſociety, and literar amulſe- 
ment, might be ſaid to ſtrew. the 
way over with flowers. Vet, in a 
long intercourſe with the great an, 

gay, he never degraded himſelf by 
abject flattery, conſlantly preſerv- 


ing a natural plainneſs of manners, 


and an unreſerved ſincerity of- be- 
haviour, to thoſe who remember 
it, by no means an unpleaſing ane. 
He ſpoke the truth, and what 
ſometimes gave offence, the whole 
truth, which afforded malignity and 
opportunity for ſometimes crxing 
him down as a cynic and miſan; 
thropiſt, but his cenſures, though 
ſevere, were generally juſt, and 
for the moſt part directed againſt 
vice, impudence, or affectation. 
An intercourſe with David Gar- 
rick, muſt have been highly defi- 
rable to any man of common taſte 
and diſcernment, and Monſey 
always conſidered it. as the ſolace 
and ornament; of the beſt years of 
his life: but thoſe beſt acquainted 
with the manager, however they 
admired and loved him, all knew 
that eager to ſeek and enjoy a joke 
at another man's expence, it nettled 
him when raiſed at his own: it 
was the amuſement of many an 
hour at Hampton, to produce 
ridiculous ſtory, or raiſe a laugh at 
the Doctor, who retorted ſometimes 
bg warmth, and often with ſyc- 
cels. E | 
„ Garrick will certainly; quit, 
the ſtage,” ſaid Dr. Mark Hildeſley, 
Biſhop of Sodor and Man, many 
ears before the retirement of 
oſcius: He never will do it,“ 
ſaid Monſey, as long as he knows 
3 is croſs on one ſide, and 
pile on the other,” which is, L 


believe a provincial proverb. This 


reply 


/ 
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reply was violently reſented by our 
inimitable actor, he ſent his friend 
An anotiymious letter, containing at 
ength, the emphatic words of 
„ > 7. 
Abſentem qui rodit amicum 
Qui non defendit alio culpante, 
OE. EEE. 
Qui captat riſus hominum, fa- 
„ mamque dicacis, 
ingere qui non viſa poteſt, 
omiſſa tacere 
Qui nequit, hic niger eſt hunc 
tu Romane caveto. : 

A friendſhip productive, for 
twenty years, of mutual pleaſure, 
nſtantly ceaſed, and, as intimate 
1ends are often converted into 


itter enemies, their diſpute was 
exaſperated by ſevere recrimina- 


tion; while officious intermeddlers, 

who affected to lament their diſa- 
reement, ridiculing and Aung 

t their quarrel, heartily laug 155 


it the joke. I thank you,” cried 
None i Lord Bath, who at- 
tempted to reconcile them, but 
why will your Lordſhip trouble 
yourſelf with the ſquabbles of a 
merry- andrew and a quack?“ 

After Lord Godolphin's death, 
it was again his fate to ſhift the 


2 : bY, 14 - 1 32 
ene, deprived of a friend who 


delighted, and 4 patron who libe- 


rally ſupported Him, he retired to 
Chelſea, and exchanged the ſplen- 
dor of a wealthy peer, and an 
agreeable. circle of London ac- 
quaintance, for ſolitary apart- 
ments at the College, a plate at a 

table provided for the governor 
and other officers of the houſe, his 
titne-piece, and a veteran female 
ſervant. Soured by difappoint- 
nent, and a change of circum- 
ſtarice and fituation, he felt 
exertion neceſſary to preverit the 


to] 
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fatal inroads of ennui ahd difcoh 
tent, and laboured to fill up the 
intervals of a life, which had been 
hitherto completely and agreeably 
Ko EE, 
In this nice point, ſo productive 
of crimes or of follies in us all, 
he partly ſucceeded, by the aid of 
bake. _ correſpondence, | mecha- 
niſm, backgammon, and profeſ 
fional purſuits; but he could not 
entirely eſcape the ſhafts of chagrin, 
which after the moſt elaborate 
bulwarks we raiſe againſt external 
attack, too often originate from an 
enemy within. A gradual altera- 
tion was obſerved, genius, attic 
wit, happy ee, and the wall 
d anecdote, were mellowed and 
improved on the canvas, but 
the gentle tints, the deſicate co. 
louring, the minute blending of 
light and ſhade, the morbidezza of 
SP manners produced by the 
attrition of elegant ſociety, were 
gradually impaired ; he confeſſedly 
poſſeſſed the . fortiter in re,” but 
neglected or. deſpiſed tlie . ſuavi- 
EMT TCR 
At the hoſpital for military in- 
valids, Dr. Money became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cheſelden, an 
ble lithotomiſt, and rein — 25 
man, the friend of Pope: poſſeſ. 
fing a turn for mechanic contri- 


vance, and a knack at rhyming, 


which he always induſtrioufly con- 


| cealed from thetrahflator bf FHöner, 


he was more gratifled by a compli- 


ment on his chartot fpridgs im- 
proved by his bwn invention, the 


lendor of his equipage, or a 
Cerec ehe xt than 
dy being called (what in fact he 
was) the firſt operator in Europe. 
By humouring theſe harmleſs foi- 
bles, and introducing his name 0 


1 MONSEY, DR. 1 
his epiſtles, | the poet ſecured gow: : 
| ſe of 


feſſional attendance, and the u 
his carriage, houſe and ſervants. 
A melancholy accident was re- 
lated by Monſey, which produced 
a couplet from Cheſelden. A young 
practitioner ſoon after his election, 
as one of the ſurgeons to St. Tho- 
mas's hoſpital, had occaſion to 
take off a limb, but in the hurry 
of the buſineſs neglected ſecuring 
the blood veſſels; the patient of 
courſe expired ſoon after he was 
conveyed to bed. A cool conſi- 
derer, however he might excuſe 
ſuch a melancholy cataſtrophe, in 
the trepidation of diffidence and 
timidity, will naturally wonder that 
it could eſcape the eyes of a theatre 
crowded with ſpectators, and the 
able aſſiſtance of age and experi- 
ence, at the young man's elbow. 
On this occaſion, and under theſe 
convictions, Mr. Cheſelden wrote 
as follows; it is not in my power 
to aſcertain if I am not correct in 
the N e name. 


Poor Cowen ! he did as well 


as he could, 
„The crowd who ſtood round 
him were guilty of blood!“ 
Monſey's retreat at Chelſea, 
was diſturbed after Mr. Cheſelden's 
death, by diſputes with Mr. Ranby, 


a man of ſtrong paſſions, ' and in- 


elegant manners, and a favorite of 
King George the Second. By a 
prepoſterous or corrupt regula- 


tion, it had been cuſtomary for the 


ſurgeon to make out a quarterly 
bill, for attendance” and applica- 
tions, contrary to the mode wiſely 


adopted in every ſimilar inſtitution, 
where economy or good manage- 
ment are at all attended to, which 


clearly point out a certain annual 


falary, as the moſt eligible method. 


neglect. 


It was in vain that our phyſician, 
who by virtue of his office inſpec- 
ted the bill, detected error and 
mis- ſtatement, it was to no pur- 
poſe he proved, that the medical 


and ſurgical expenditure at Green - 


wich, for ſupplying ſeveral thou- 


| 4 a 
The Doctor vſed to ſay with 
exultation, that his preſent majeſty 
approved of his conduct in this 
official difference; but ſuch is the 


yo of corrupt influence, that 


anby's bill was paid; and the 
buſineſs continues ſtill to be con- 


ducted in the ſame profuſe manner. 
It was Monſey's misfortune to 


launch into the boundleſs ocean of 
metaphyſics, which ſo many adven- 
turers explore, without rudder, 
fail, or compaſs. His voyage pro- 
duced the uſual return of doubt, 
anxiety, and diſappointment; to 
thoſe who are infatuated by ſuch 
wild unprofitable purſuits, it may 
be uſeful to obſerve, that he con- 
feſſed, a great part of the unhap- 
pineſs of bis lite, originated from 
theſe unſettling, unavailing per- 
plexitias. He latterly prafeſſed 


himſelf a ſtaunch ſupporter of the 


unitarian doctrine, but very early 
in life had imbibed an 1 
rable averſion to biſhops, eſtabliſh - 


ments, creeds and teſts: when - 
the Athanaſian creed was mention- 
ed, he never failed by ; forth 
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into the moſt violent expreſſions, of Monſey, from a philoſophic or an 
abhorrence and diſguſt. A gen- affected contempt. for troubleſome 
tleman (if I miſtake not, Mrs, delicacy, and "fantaſtic prudery; 
Montague's brother) was lament- hunting for, and delighting to 
ws to him the deplorable irreligion dwell on, objects, which all wb 
of the times, and concluded an wiſh to preſerve à reliſh for life, 
orthodox, but well- meant harangue, have been taught to avoid, from 
by ſaying And doctor, I talk their exciting diſtaſte and abhors 
with people who believe there is rence. eee 
no God.” And I, ſaid Monſey, Monſey was a whig, in the moſt 
talk with people who believe there liberal and extenſive ſenſe of the 
are three.” The frightened tri- term, who, while he valued his 
nitarian inſtantly left his profane own opinion, did not wiſh to en- 
companion. Es  - Alave or enſnare, the ſentiments of 
The ſubject of this article has another; he was a friend to a li- 
been compared to Swift, whom, mited monarchy, and a mixed go- 
indeed, he reſembled, in the pre- vernment, but deteſted thoſe arts 
dominating, and ſometimes the which render religion a mere po- 
tyrannical ſpirit, with which he litical machine, to torture or vain- 
affected to rule his company, and ly oppreſs conſtientious men alone; 
controul the converſation of thoſe holding out rewards for hypocriſy 
with whom he aſſociated : he ex- and perjury, while the thoughtleſs 
pected, and in moſt inſtances, ex- accommodating herd, too often 
acted, ſubmiſſion from all. Medico determining, before they are quali- 
et philoſopho nihil indecens, was fied to weigh and examine, fit 
alſo a favorite adage with the phy- down infamous and contented. 
ſician, who thought with the Dean, Swift, on the contrary, was a 
that a nice man was a man of naſty rank high churchman, a ſtickler 
ideas. The author of the Lady's for the infamous Sacheverel, a 
Dreſſing Room, and Monſey, who tory, with all the narrow bigotry 
often produced an almond, which of his party, an enemy to the re- 
he boaſted had travelled four times ligious, and (except in a few in- 
down his throat, might have im itances, where temporary popula- 
grnations equally filthy; but, while larity ſwayed him) to the civil 
Swift, in his dreſs, habits, and liberties of mankind. 1 
waſhings, imitated (to uſe the Dat Deus immiti cornua curta 
words of our Engliſh Lexiphones) bovi, ſeems very applicable to our 
Oriental ſcrupuloſity, the Doctor - prieſt, whether baſking in the warm 
was groffly deficient in decency, ſunſhine of Harley's favour, or 
and common cleanlineſs; ſo widely wielding a deſpotic ſceptre in the 
different was the practice of men, little chapter of St. Patrick's: he 
who _—_— at firſt ſight, to have had undoubtedly a thouſand faults, 
- profeſſed the fame theory. Swift but they were overbalanced by 
delineating and laying open the many good qualities. e 
AZauſeous receſſes of naſtineſs and How happens it,“ ſaid Sir 
filth, for the purpoſe of inculcating Robert Walpole, * that no one 
" perſonal purity and decorum : . contradifts me, or _ bn at 
J 8 8 ; * | i li ; 
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billiards, 4 except Dr. Monſey 2. 
« They get places,” replied the 


Doctor, I am thought an honeſt 


fellow, and get an invitation to 
dinner.“ | | 


His furly antagoniſt, Ranby, 


was ſucceeded by Mr. Adair, a 
ſketch of whole life is given in 
this collection. Two characters 


more oppoſite could not eaſily have 
met; Monſey, with a proud con- 
ſciouſneſs of vigorous intellect, li - 


terary acquirement, and rugged 
merit; Adair, gentle, accommo- 
dating, pleaſant, and ſuperficial, 
poliſhed by elegant intercourſe, and 
adorned. with gentleman- like qua- 
lities; the fir ſecuring, by ſtub- 
born eccentricity, that public no- 
tice he ſeemed to deſpiſe : the laſt, 
by humble, but more ſeducing arts, 
collecting the rays of court ſun- 
ſhine, and winning the affections 
of the fair; one, rich in the maſſy 
bullion of ſterling genius; the 
other, ſufficiently ſtored with the 
uſeful current coin of mild man- 
ners, politeneſs, and attention. 

As old age, with its cares, ad- 
vanced, an aſperity of behaviour, 
and a neglect of decorum, was ob- 
ſerved in the Doctor; the young 
and the gay exclaimed againſt him, 
as an interrupter of thoſe various 
and minute rules, which, however 
trifling they may -appear to the 
ſage and the philoſopher, eſſential- 
ly contribute to the eaſe and com- 
tort of modern life. From this 
charge he cannot be wholly excul- 


pated ; but idle, filly, vain women, 


and men like women, excited in him 
the moſt violent effuſions of anger 
and contempt. _ He was charged 
with avarice, an accuſation. often 
beſtowed on laudable prudence, 
by the ſelfiſh, the fooliſh, or the 


profuſe. If in general he appeared 
too fond of money, it did not pre- 
vail on all occaſions, for, in two 


inſtances, he burnt a hundred 


pound bond, having ſo far aſſiſted 


two induſtrious tradeſmen, ..who 
were able, but would. have been | 


diſtreſſed to repay it. # 

The great vulgar, who. affected 
to treat him cavalierly, and meanly 
imagined, that a fee cancelled all 
obligation, he c:ten cut down, by 


_ repeatedly infiſting, 4 "That the 


attentions of a friend can never be 
repaid with money.” One of theſe 


high-blooded inſignificants, a ſhab- 


by placeman, whoſe wife was once 
celebrated for beauty, ſent him 
a ten pound bank note, for attend»: 
ance at a diſtance, during a long 
indiſpoſition, when he knew it 
had coſt the Doctor twice the ſum 
in chaiſe-hire. The note was in- 
ſtantly returned ; the formal, empty 
prater, cooly pocketted the affront, 


and after frequently impoſing — 


him in money tranſactions, ha: 


the aſſurance to repeatedly apply 5 


for advice, and the perfidious im- 
pudence to ridicule and abuſe his 


phyſician, 4ehind his back, for being 


too fond of a guinea ; though the 
fool knew, at the time, Monſe 
was acquainted with a ſecret, whict 


would have expoſed him to ridicule 


the reſt of his life. The next time 
he is reading this, or any other 


part of my collection, with his 


ingenious comments, I adviſe him, 
for certain reaſons — 4 1 
IIl-uſage and repeated pecuniat 
frauds and failures, ſoured 4 
Doctor's temper, and his behaviour 


was gradually tinctured with ſuſpl- 


cion and acrimony. If, however, 


his parſimony, in many inſtances, 
degenerated into meanneſs, if his 


mode 
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mode of life was not equal to his 
income, let it be remembered, that 
he was conſtantly obſerving the 
diſgraceful, and often the tragical, 

es of diflipation; that he had 
the warmeſt affection for his daugh- 
ter, whoſe numerous offspring he 
was certainly bound to provide 
ag that he had a | qo to aſſiſt 
the unfortunate; and we may at 
laſt be induced to confeſs, that he 


had an amiable reaſon for his 


weakneſs. - _ 
Such, with all his foibles, was 
Monſey ; but the hour was rapidly 


approaching, when infirmity cloud- 


ed his faculties, when the eye which 
enlivened, and the ear that liſtened 
to his friend, began to fail, narra- 
tive old age came on, and languor, 
pain, and petulance, ſucceeded to 
wit, which ſet the table on a roar, 
and fallies of ironical farcaſm, 
which no power of face could re- 
faſt. The edge of the ſword had 
cut throuph the ſcabbard, the can- 
de had burnt to its ſocket; he 


had exceeded the age of man, the 


accompliſhment of his century was 
at hand, and he declared, in the 
uerulous voice of decrepitude, 


his pleaſures, and his friends, that 
he was tired of life, but, like 
many fools and many philoſophers, 
afraid to die. | 

As biography, however amuſing, 
ought not to be wholly unprofita- 
ble, the life of Monſey holds up a 
falutary leſſon to young men of 
talent and enterprize. From a 
profeffion, which, wary in the 
country, might have rendered him, 
if nor a brilliant, a uſeful and 
reſpectable member of ſociety, he 
was awakened, by what the world 


the 


at to him the world was a deſart, 
that he had out- lived his faculties, 


. 
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generally confiders a fortunate oY 
cident, to more ſplendid and in- 


tereſting views. Rouzed by the 


enticing voice of ambition, luxury, 
or eaſe, he deſerted the poſt in 
which Providence had placed him, 
and ruſhing to the metropolis, on 
the wings of hope and expectation, 
paſſed the ſun-ſhine of his beſt 


days in affluence, amuſement, and 


inactivity. . oe: + 
Having acquired | conſiderable 
knowledge, both of books and of 
men, he was again depoſited in 
the ſhades of retirement, and from 
inclination or diſappointment, took 
a ſatirical turn, attempted to cor- 
rect ſhabby enormity, to reform 
the abandoned, ſubdue the imper- 
tinent, and mortify the vain From 
a neglect of the little, rather than 
reat duties of life, from a 
haughty, unaccommodating ſeve- 
rity, to the ill qualities of others, 


rather than a want of good ones 


in himſelf, did he not often fail? 
did not the ungracious ſternneſs of 
his efforts generally counteract his 
beſt intentions ? does it appear that 
his extraordinary powers, learning, 
and talents for converſation, reii- 
dered him more feared or loved? 
did they advance him on the road 
to happineſs, or ſmooth his Hau, 
through life? After confidering 
theſe queſtions, the humble man 
may perhaps look up with thayk- 
fulneſs to Providence, for bleſſing 
him with content; the ignorant 
and unlearned may alſo ceaſe to 
complain of not being initiated in 
thoſe dangerous arts, which ſo oft- 
en diminiſh the happineſs of our 
neighbours, as well as ourſelves. 
As a phyſician, he was a hn of | 
of the Bderhaavian ſchool, and of 
Sydenham, and ſerupulbally ve 
| e 


juſtified by the event. 
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kered to rules aid TyRtins, WHich 
he 507 to ſay were ſanctiohed by 
fixty e if erictice; he kitew 
ne or Leg negect0 the acknö . dged 
modern Naprcterent, both in 
theory and practice, pet he de- 
ſerved the prot 'of minute and 
accurate deliheation of ſymptom, 
of undeviating attention to nature, 
and I underffand from a medical 
friend; that his prognoſtics were 
remarkably correct, and ge Fr 

at he 


ſhirt, and was nally Ne. 
ing ptifans and contrayerva, was 
the utmoſt, the walignity of Ran- 
by could object againſt him. 

His pen was not often exerciſed, 
either on profefional or miſcel- 
laneons fubje&s, for public view: 
yet, accontits of uncommon dif- 
eaſe, and in ſome inſtarices, of his 
ſucceſsful treatment, have been oc- 
caſionally printed, one of which 
occurs in this work, under the 
article Fraine. Another alſo Bas 
been printed, of a man, whoſe 
ſkin was bliſtered, whenever the 
fun ſhone upon it. 
the muſes, he was often ſucceſsful, 
in the walks of bumour, fatire; 
and occafionally the amorous and 
tender. At the age of eighty-four 
he addreſſed, (fays the author of a 
Sketch of his ife) 4 Copy of 
verſes to Miſs Berry, a 1. 
lady of Chiſwick, “ a poetica 
effort, which, would have 4 dne no 
diſcredit to Pope; who indeed 
with the feelings of a man, could 


_ behold Miſs. Berry, without love, 


emotion, and defire!” 

It has mote than once been faid, 
that the ſubject of this article was 
tegretted by few, and that a man 
ſo generally diſliked as he — 


As a votary of 
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rank and abilities, wo 10 | 
adorned with uſeful or poſit Kart 

ing; he was removed to Chelſes 
College, the civil and dofneſtié 
offices of which inſtitution, able 


to have Been occu al by diſab 


or diſbanded mmilithr 
it was founded for t eren * 
poſe of a well- earned retreat, for 
the brave and unfortunte : = 
this foundation, which "ought ts 
have been devoted to tativiial cha- 
rity, was over-run by the or 
rooms; or election jobbers; of 
Fox, « Ruflll, a Fürs k Gris 
ville, or a Rigby | 
_ this venal and repo ero 
pplication of public rewards, 
hal. b Ravi g the paythaſter, 
1 is chat, ie thobt, ol 
marrying his miſtreſs, Was inſtant⸗ 
ly dubbed a gefnleman, and WS: 
came the companion of a 7 
a knight of rhe Bath, a 
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patients of this claſs, he ever ſpoke deficient, demoliſhed by the weight 


of as the moſt gratifying fee, and 
was the laſt man to arrogate ad- 
ventitious merit, from ſplendid 
connection or intellectual excel- 
lence: a creature (he would often 


exclaim) palſied by the contrac- 


tion of a nervous fibre, and ſenſe- 
leſs on the ground, from the burſt- 
ing of a capillary; an animal, 
whom with all our refined ſtrug- 
gles, we can ſcarcely keep ſweet 
and wholſome, has vaſt pretenſions 
to ſtrut on the ſtilts of ſelf- im- 

To conclude, Dr. Monſey pos- 
ſeſſed a lively imagination, pointed 
wit, keen ſenſibility, and its ge- 
neral companions, ſtrong paſſions, 
which he took little pains to curb : 
his curioſity. was ardent, inſatiable, 
and often troubleſome, but his 
communications were rapid, co- 
3 and intereſting: his vein of 
humour. was rich, luxuriant, and 
(as is the nature of all humour) 
ſometimes groſs, and ſometimes 
inelegant. His penetration was 
deep, his opinion of human na- 
ture, warped by injuries of the ſel- 
fiſh and unprincipled, was culpa - 
bly unfavourable; his memory 
was incredible, pouring forth, in 
an unexhauſted flow of words, the 
treaſure of paſt years, which fre- 
quently, like other treaſures, was 
not without its droſs. He was a 
ſtorehouſe of anecdote, an ample 
reſervoir of good things, a living 
chronicle of other times. His wit 


was not the keen, ſhining, highly- 


poliſhed, well-tempered weapon 
of a Sheridan, a Courtney, or a 
Burke, it was rather the irreſiſtible 
maſly ſabre of a coſſack, which 
if the ſharpneſs of its edge proved 


of its blow. 


* 


His faults he was too lazy or too 


proud to conceal, they were 


minent : a vitiated taſte feaſting on 
garbage, and ſeeking, like the 


foul fiend, in bog, ditch, or ob- 


ſcene receſs, for converſe or con- 
templation, objects, which as I 
have before obſerved, moſt of us 


fly from, or reject; bis dreſs. was 


neglected, and odiouſly be 1 aur" 
like his face and hands, with ſnuff, 
that ſworn-enemy to cleanlineſs 
and comfort ; his deportment was 
unſeemly, and his language too of- 
ten diſguſting. To the eſtabliſhed 
clergy, who were fond of inſulti 
or calumniating the diſintereſte 
motives of his friends, who ſeceded 
from the faith and creeds of the 
Church of England, his behaviour 
was rancorous, unforgiving, and 
illiberal; but in general they were 


even with him, and neither gave 


or received quarter. Whilſt he 
was ſhaking off with violence, the 
diſgraceful manacles of prieſtcraft 
— ſuperſtition, he did not ſuffi- 
ciently guard himſelf againſt the 
comfortleſs bigotry of ſcepticiſm, 
which, like 6: 42A bigotry, nar- 


rows the intellects, and hardens 


the heart, to the ſoft calls of ſocial 
affection. Yet, after ſurveying the 
ſituation, cotemporaries, and uſage 
which Monſey experienced, let not 
the Chriſtian, the courtier, or the 


| philoſopher, be too ſure, that he 


would have acted a different part, 
or have quitted the ſcene with 
more approbation. 
N /TORE, HANNAH, a female 
VA inſtructor, a dramatic wri- 
ter, a poeteſs, and author of 
ſeveral publications, whoſe mo 1 
| an 
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and religious -teridency, and the 


warm philanthropy, by which they 
are evidently inſpired, have indiſ- 
putably eſtabliſned her claim, to 
rank with, if not precede, the 
creat benefactors of mankind. | 

In the courſe of a diſpute with a 
certain luxuriant dramatiſt of her 


own ſex, it was malignantly ob- 
ſerved, that her intimacy with 


David Garrick, clearly accounted 
for the literary reputation ſhe had 
ſo prematurely acquired. I confeſs 


that the lady to whom I allude, 


had abundant reaſon to complain, 
but the various and important 
productions of the ſubject of my 
preſent article, ſince the death of 
her invaluable friend, have eſta- 


bliſhed beyond a doubt, the vigor 
and originality of her powers. 


How few in the paths of litera- 
ture, how very few can boaſt, 


that the purity and utility of their 


writings, have kept pace, with 
their intellectual endowments (too 
often alas in an oppoſite ratio) but 
the rare praiſe, of not having ſent 
a page to the preſs, withouta ſtrong, 
a palpable bias to mend the man- 
ners, or adorn the heart, is the 
envied praiſe of Hannah More. 


Of a writer who has thus pre-emi- 


nently attained, what ought to be 
the pride, and moſt afſuredly is the 
chief and only legitimate purpoſe 
of literature, our happineſs here 


and hereafter, what more can be 


laid? | TELL 
« Cedite Romani ſcriptores, ce- 
dite Graii.” 
If this ſhort tribute of well- 
earned and fincere approbation, 


ſhould catch the eye of the perſon 


who 1s the ſubject of it, I wiſh her 


to conſider it as a trifling memorial 


of gratitude, fram one, who has 
Vor. II. i | 


peruſed her works, and-liſtened to 
and inſtructioon. 

_ Mr. Burke once obſerved to Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, What a delight 
you muſt have in your profethon f*” 
„No Sir,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon, taking 
up the queſtion, with his uſual 
deep toned emphaſis of ſtrong con- 
viction, © no Sir, Reynolds paints 
only to get money,” A ſpirited 


_ argument was the conſequence of 


this. unexpected declaration, in 
which Miſs Moore, with a gallan- 
try, inſpired by a love of the arts, 
took a decided part againſt the 
Doctor, and was eloquent in de- 
fence of the diſintereſtedneſs of 
Siv Joſhua ; inſiſting, with much 
of reaſon, and truth on her fide, 
that the pleaſure. experienced by 
the artiſt, while working with his 
pencil, was derived, from higher, 
and more luxurious ſources, than 
guineas and bank notes. Only 
anſwer me,” ſaid the moraliſt, in 
a ſolemn and impreſſive tone, did 
Leander ſwim acroſs the Heleſpont, 
merely becauſe he was fond of 


ſwimmin 


a ſhort account of his zeal, 
his misfortunes, and the injurious, 
the cruel alienation of Piercefield, 
ſee the latter part of Captain Bail- 
lie's article, in the firſt volume. 

URRAY, WILLIAM, Earl 
AY4 of Mansfield, an Engliſh 
judge, celebrated by Pope, ſeverely 


_ cenſured by Junius, and pronoun- 


ced by the ſchoolmaſter of his 
early days, a lad of too much 


genius to make a good lawyer. 


This prophetic declaration, if we 
may believe a late writer, was lite 


.rally accompliſhed, for he will not 


allow the Chief Juſtice to have 
H 9 been 


her converſation, with pleaſure 
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50 
been maſter of the Engliſh law, 


and in a regular climax has follow- 
ed up this and other ſingular opi- 


nions, by endeavouring to prove, 


that Lord Chatham was not an able 
ſtateſman, nor the late King of 
Pruſſia, a good general. | 

It is not the buſineſs of the 
preſent article to unravel the ſub- 
tleties of an author, who with 
all his ſplendid acquirements, de- 


lights in riddle, paradox and pun. 


He has hit on a method, which 
with a man, qualified to make the 
worſe appear the better cauſe, may 
ſometimes ſucceed, that of doubt- 
ing himſelf into fame, though a 
ſimilar turn, in ſeveral inſtances 
J could mention, has led authors 
of common and inferior abilities 
Into ridiculous abſurdity. 

I would recommend to this gen- 


tleman's peruſal, a book mentioned 


by Lord Cheſterfield, called Quid- 
libet ex quolibet. By a careful peru- 


fal of this elaborate performance, 


the author undertakes to qualify 
his reader to defend the moſt un- 


propitious and contradictory opini- 


ons; to prove that a highwayman 
is a very worthy character, a proſ- 
titute commendable, and tlie oc- 
cupation of a | 35 AR a juſtifi- 
able means o 2 ; but the 
ſubject of our preſent article muſt 


not be forgot. To imagine that 


young Murray was deficient in 
precedents, pleas, demurrers, and 

leadings, which a parrot, placed 
In a ſolicitor's office, could not 


help acquiring, would be like ſup- 


poſing, ** that the Oxford auaggoner 
did not know his way to High Wy- 
combe. They are an affair of eye- 
fight and memory ; bur it was the 
rare excellence of our barriſter, 
to decorate and enforce theſe of- 
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ficial requiſites, by an early peruſal 

of books and of va 9 a 
minute knowledge of life, and a 
rapid intuitive perception of the 
ro x and the To mperove 
\ Dazzled by his brilliancy, and 
miſled by the general rule, that 
judgment and imagination are ſel. 
dom united in the fame individual, 
many cotemporaries refuſed to ac- 


| knowledge, or could not ſee, his 


ſubordinate qualities. To theſe 
circumſtances it probably was ow. 
ing, that he was thought by ſome 
an indifferent lawyer; but he 
was certainly an exception to the 
general rule, and very-early in 
life was conſidered of ſuch promiſe, 


that Sarah, the firſt Dutcheſs of 


Marlborough, a woman of confi. 
derable rey ſent him a 
univerſal retaining fee of five hun- 
dred pounds. . 
With an eſtabliſhed reputation, 
a chief juſticeſhip, and a marriage 
into the Winchelſea family; he 
laboured in the year, 1753, under 
the diſgrace of being a jacobite, 
and of courſe a fooliſh, as well as 


an ungrateful man to the Hanover 


family, to whoſe eſtabliſhment he 
was indebted for every thing he 
hoped for or enjoyed. Tbs 
he calumny was ſtrengthened 

by the notoriouſneſs of national 
tendencies, at that time prevalent 
in Scotland, and the more intimate 
connections of ſome of Mr. Mur. 
ray's near relations, with the fugi - 
tive prince. 1 
& Your attachment,” ſaid his 
keen and powerful aſſailant, re- 
ſolved not to let flip ſuch a glorious 
opportunity for exaggeration and 
invective; . your attachment to 
the cauſe of an unhappy prince, 
was expreſſed with the warmth of 
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wine, and ſome of the ceremonies 
of religion.” 


The cabinet council gravely met 


on the buſineſs, the charge was 


ſupported by Lord Raveniworth, - 


a well meaning, but weak man, 
the alarmiſt of his time, with 


more ſmoke than fire. He aſſerted 
that Murray, Stone, Biſhop John- 


ſon, and a few others, had twenty 
years before, dined at a Mr. Ver- 
non's in the city, that full of wine, 
and probably with the remnants 


of early impreſſion, not entirel 


effaced, they had drank the health 
of the Pretender, on their knees. 
The matter was diſmiſſed as frivo- 
lous, originating from honeſt, but 
officious zeal, and Murray retained 
his uſual influence and weight. 
Awed by ſuperior intelle&, or 
rather as I am inclined to think, 
intimidated by the coarſe language 
of Mr. Pitt, who, in debate, was 
perſonally and indecorouſly abu- 
ſive; he ſhrunk from parliamentary 
conteſt with Lord Chatham, a man 
in intellect and acquirement, con- 


feſſedly his inferior. Mr. Fox, the 


firſt Lord Holland, called it a torpe- 
do benumbing a ſhark. The late 
Lord Aſhburton is faid to have 
found out this weakneſs in the cha- 
racter of tlie Earl, and ſometimes 
r have taken an unfair advantage 
of N. 5 5 | 

The frame of Lord Mansfield 
was formed for long life, his ſpirits 
ſeldom failed him, in converſation 
his talents were eminent, and he 
had the luck to live with thoſe, 
who could give him as good as he 
brought, For convivial talents, 
Foote, with a few exceptions, the 
beſt talker of his day, lived with 
him on terms of gay —_— 
Garrick, Adam, Whiteford, War- 
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burton, Hurd, and Halifax, al- 
ternately graced his table; he was 
remembered by Pope in his verſes, 
and his will. With all his attain- 
ments, ſcholarſhip and wit, his 
piety and religion were eminent 
and conſpicuous. He was orderly, 
liberal, acceſſible, and courteous. 

Early riſing, the cold bath, and 
if -buſineſs permitted, a long walk 


every day, with a ſcrupulous in- 
dulgence in the pleaſures of the 


table, prolonged his life to 89. 
At Caen Wood, where he ſuc- 
ceeded, and improved upon Lord 
Bute, - his. woods, his - pleaſure 
rounds, and walks ſhewed the 
mplicity and correct taſte of good 
ſents ; nothing was gaudy, nothing 
trifling, nothing ſuperfluous, * yet 
nothing wanting. 
In the management of his for- 
tune, he had his peculiarities; he 


would never ſuffer a/ſhilling to be 


laid out in the public funds; on 
the eſtateof a certain Engliſh Duke, 


he had a mortgage of one hundred 


thouſand pounds, the reſt for the 
moſt part on Iriſh ſecurities. - _-- - 
The net produce of what he left 
behind at four per cent, was twen- 
ty- ſix thouſand pounds per annum. 
If any ſublunary events were 
permitted to diſturb the aſhes of 


the dead, I am inclined to think, 


that the old peer, would hear with 
regret and indignation, that the 
heir to /uch a fortune, within a 
few months of his death, was en- 


gaged in a ſcramble for a place or 


a penſion, at a moment when the 


country was unhappily engaged in 
a ruinous war, and ſinking under 


Aa OREN of manufactures and 
rade. | Fr Yer 5 
The following ſpeech of Lord 
Mansfield, on the reverſal of Mr. 
H 2 i 


Wilkess 
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Wilkes's outlawry, was the ſubject 
of conſiderable notice and diſcuſ- 
ſion, at a period pregnant with 
political ſtorms; the mode of com- 


mencement was thought particular. 


_« Thoſe who recollect the temper 
and ſpirit of thoſe times, when 
every man ſeemed ſeized with a 

roxyſm of political inſanity, 
cannot deny the merit of firmneſs 
and magnanimity to the 'venerable 
Chief Juſtice. ' In his way to and 


from the hall, and when he took 


his ſeat on the tribunal, ſurround- 
ed by the dzmons of party fury 


and cavilling malignity, it re- 
minded me of the truly poetic 


fimile of the mountain rearing its 
majeſtic head. aloft, and unmoved, 


while the ſurges and billows were 


daſhing and foaming ineffectually 


at its baſe. 


« T have now gone through the 


"ſeveral errors aſſigned by the de- 


fendant, and which have been in- 
geniouſly argued, and confidently 
relied on, by his counſel at the 


bar: I have given my ſentiments 


upon them, and if upon the whole, 


after the cloſeſt attention to what 
has been ſaid, and with the 
ſtrongeſt inclination in favor of 
"the defendant, no arguments which 


have been urged, no caſes which 
have been cited, no reaſons that 
occur to me are ſufficient to ſatisfy 
me in my conſcience and judge- 


ment, that this outlawry ſhould be 


reverſed; T am bound to affirm 


'it—and here let me make a pauſe. 


«© Many arguments have been 


ſuggeſted, both in and out of 


court, upon the conſequences of 
eſtabhſhing this outlawry, either 
as they may affect the defendant 


as an individual, or the public in 


general : as to the firſt, whatever 
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they may be, the defendant has 
brought them upon himſelf; they 
are inevitable conſequences of law 
ariſing from his own act; if the 
penalty, to which he is thereby 
ſubjected, is more than a. puniſh. 
ment adequate to the crime he has 
committed, he ſhould not have 
brought ee into this unfor- 
tunate predicament, by flying from 
the juſtice of his n he 
thought proper to do ſo, and he 
muſt taſte the fruits of his own 
conduct, however bitter and un- 
palatable they may be; and al- 
though we may be heartily ſorry 
for any perſon who has brought 
himſelf into this ſituation, it is 
not in our power, God forbid it 
ſhould ever be in our power, to 
deliver him from it; we cannot 
prevent the judgment of the law, 
by creating irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings ; we cannot. prevent the 
conſequences of that judgment by 
pardoning the crinmnme. 
If the defendant has any pre- 
tenſions to mercy, thoſe preten- 
ſions muſt be urged, and that 
-power exerciſed in another place, 
where the conſtitution has wiſely 
and neceflarily veſted it. The 
crown will judge for itſelf; it does 
not belong to us to interfere with 
puniſhment, we have only to de- 
clare the law. None of us had an 
concern in the proſecution of this 
buſineſs, nor any wiſhes upon the 
event of it; it was not our fault 
that the defendant was proſecuted 
for the libels upon which he has 
been convicted; I took no ſhare 
in another place, in the meaſures 
which were taken to proſecute 
him. It was not our fault that he 
was convicted; it was not our 
fault that he fled; it SW 
fault 
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fault that he was outlawed ; it was 
not our fault that he rendered him- 
ſelf up to juſtice ; none of us re- 
vived the proſecution againſt him, 
nor could any one of us ſtop that 
proſecution when it was revived; 
it is not our fault if there are not 
any errors upon the record, nor is it 
in our power to create any, if there 
are none; we are bound by our 


oath, and in our conſciences, to 


give ſucb a judgment as the law 
wil! warrant, and as our reaſon 
can approve, ſuch a judgment as 
we muſt ſtand or fall by, in the 
opinion of the preſent times, and 


of poſterity. | 


„In doing it, therefore, we 
muſt have regard to our reputa- 


tions as honeſt men, and men of 


knowledge competent to the ſta- 
tions we hold; no conſiderations 
whatſoever ſhould miflead us from 
this great object, to which we ever 


_ ought, and, I truſt, ever ſhall di- 


rect our attentions. But conſe- 
quences of a public nature, reaſons 
of ſtate, political ones, have been 
ſtrongly urged, (private anony- 
mous letters ſent to me I ſhall paſs 
over) open avowed. publications 
which have been judicially noticed, 


and may therefore be mentioned, 


have endeavored to influence or 


_ intimidate the court, and fo pre- 


vail on us to trifle and prevaricate 
with God, our conſciences, and 
the public. | 4555 

„It has been intimated that 
conſequences of a frightful nature 
will flow from the eſtabliſhment 
of this outlawry ; it is ſaid the peo- 
ple expect the reverſal, that the 
temper of the times demands it, 


that the multitude will have it ſo, 


that the continuation of the out- 
lawry in full force will not be en- 
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dured, that the execution of the 


law upon the defendant will be 


reſiſted; theſe are arguments which 
will not weigh a feather with me. 


If inſurrection and febellion are to 


follow our. determination, we 
have not to anſwer for the canſe- 


quences, though we ſhould be he 


innocent cauſe, we can only Yay, 


fiat juſtitia rvat cœlum; we ſhall ' 


diſcharge our duty without ex- 


pectations of approbation, or the 


apprehenſions of cenſure; if we 


are ſubjected to the latter unjuſtly, 


we muſt ſubmit to it; we cannat 
Prevent it; 'we will take care not to 
deſerve it. He muſt. be a weak 
man indeed who can be- ſtaggered 
by ſuch a confideration., , _ 
*The miſapprehenſion, ar the 
miſrepreſentation of the ignorant 
or the wicked, the mendax-infamia, 
which is the conſequence of both, 
are equally indifferent to, un- 
worthy the attention of, and inca- 
pable of making any impreſſion 
on men of firmneſs and intrepidi- 
ty. Thoſe who imagine judges 
are capable of being influenced 
by ſuch unworthy indirect means, 
moſt groſsly deceive themſelves; 
and for my own part, I tryſt that 
my temper, and the colour and 
conduct of my life, have cloathed 
me with a ſuit of armour to ſhield 


me from ſuch arrows. 


If L have ever ſupported the 
king's meaſures; if I have ever af- 
forded any aſſiſtance to govern- 
ment; if I have diſcharged my 
duty as a public or private charac- 
ter, by endeavouring to preſerve 


pure and perfect the principles of 


the conſtitution, maintaining un- 
ſullied the honor of the courts of 
juſtice, and by an upright admi- 
niſtration of, to give a due effect 
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it without any other gift or reward 
than that moſt pleaſing and moſt 
honorable one, the conſcientious 
conviction of doing what was 
right. I do not affect to ſcorn the 


opinion of mankind; I wiſh ear- 


neſtly for popularity; I will ſeek 
and will have popularity; but I 
will tell you how I will obtain it; 
IE will have that popularity which 
follows, and not that which is run 
after. *Tis not the applauſe of a 
day, 'tis not the huzzas of thou- 
ſands, that can give a moment's 
ſatisfaction to a rational being; 


that man's mind muſt indeed be a 


weak one, and his ambition of a 
moſt depraved ſort, who can be 


"captivated by ſuch wretched allure- 


ments, or ſatisfied with ſuch mo- 
mentary gratifications. I fay, 
with the Roman orator, and can 
ſay it with as much truth as he did, 
« Ego hoc animo ſemper fui, ut 
INVIDIAM VIRTUTE PARTAM, 
GLORIAM NON INFAMIAM pu- 
TAREM.“ . 

&« But the threats have been car- 
ried further, perſonal violence has 
been denounced, unleſs public 
humour be complied with. I do 
not fear ſuch threats; I don't be- 
lieve there is any reaſon to fear 
them, 'tis not the genius of the 
worſt of men in the worſt of times, 


to proceed to ſuch ſhocking ex- 


tremities. But if ſuch an event 
ſhould happen, let it be ſo; it 
might be productive of wholſome 
effects; ſuch a ſtroke might rouſe 
the better part of the nation from 
their lethargic condition, to a ſtate 
of activity, to aſſert and execute 
the law, and puniſh the daring 
and impious hands which had 
violated it; and thoſe who ſupine- 
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to the laws, I have hitherto done 


ly behold the danger which threat. 
ens all liberty, from the moſt 


abandoned licentiouſneſs, might, 


by ſuch an event, be awakened to 
a ſenſe oftheir ſituation, as drunken 
men are often times ſtunned into 
ſobriety. If the ſecurity of our 
perſons and our property, of all 
we hold dear and valuable, are to 
depend upon the caprice of a gid- 
dy multitude, or to be at the dif- 
poſal of a riotous mob; if, in 
compliance with the humours, 
and to appeaſe the clamours of 
thoſe, all civil and political inſti. 
tutions are to be diſregarded or 
overthrown, a life ſomewhat more 
tnan ſixty, is not worth preſerving 
at ſuch a price; and he can never 
die too ſoon, who lays down his 
life in ſupport and vindication of 
the policy, the government, and 
the conſtitution of his country.” - 
APLES, KING OF, his in. 

N terview with a French grena- 
dier, or rather vice ver/a, Se his 
majeſty on this occaſion was clear. 
ly, in reſpect to dignified conduct, 
and moral purity, very much in 


the back ground. | 


The king, (and I ſpeak from 
good information) the king, to 
uſe Gulliver's language, ſpoke the 
thing that is not. In defence of his 
pliant behaviour, it has been aſk- 
ed, what is there a man would 
not ſay, with a fleet anchored be- 
fore his capital, and prepared to 
lay it in aſhes? | n 

« I went on ſhore alone, ſaid 
the grenadier, and being con- 
ducted into the royal preſence, 
ſpoke in the following manner: 
King of Naples, I come to de- 
mand juſtice for the injuries done 
to the French Republic in the 
perſon of its Ambaſſador, —_ ; 
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ville, in à note remitted to the 
Divan by your Envoy. If you 


diſavow that note, in which the 
Ambaſſador is denounced as a bad 


citizen, you will immediately ſend 


an Embaſſy to France, to make 


an apology, and recall your pre- 
ſent Envoy from Conſtantinople, 
without delay. If you refuſe, the 
Republic will be under the neceſ- 
fity of conſidering it as a declara- 
tion of war. I can only give you 
an hour, to. confider your an- 
ſwere-” i; | | = 
+ The royal rhetorician attempt- 
ed to explain away his words, but 
the inflexible Republican, was like 
adamant, impenetrable and not 
to be moved, and ſoon after quit. 
ted the preſence, obſerving, that 
he ſhould hope to hear from his 
majeſty by the time appointed. 


So wonderful a quickner of nego- 


ciation is fear, that in leſs than a 
quarter of an hour, the prime 


miniſter was diſpatched with the» 


following anſwer : 

_ « am ordered by the king of 
the Two Sicilies to declare, that 
his majeſty formally and openly 
diſavows every thing that may 
have been done in his name againſt 
the French nation, at Conſtanti- 
nople, and elſewhere. His ma- 
jeſty further declares, that he never 


took any ſtep to prevent Ambaſ- 
ſador Semonville from being re- 


ceived at the Ottoman Porte; as 
his majeſty intends ſending an am- 
baſſador to France, he has with 
pleaſure given orders for his ſet- 
ting out immediately.“ 


Though the French were re- 


peatedly invited to land, they de- 


clined the offer, and ſet fail, after 


being two days at anchor in the 


y, without any of the crews g0- 
mg ſhore. —- the. . 
o thoſe, who may cenſure the 


indecorum of Captain Latouche, 
the commander of the French 


ſquadron, ſending a grenadier to 
negotiate, by word of mouth, 
with a crowned. head, it may be 
anſwered, that from the ſpirit and 


ſenſe with which the meſſage was 


delivered, it appears he had choſen 
a man properly qualified, more eſ- 
pecially, as according to the French 
ſyſtem, perſonal worth is the only 
greatneſs. It may alſo be oblery- 
ed, that if indignity had been ac- 

tually intended, it was only re- 


| paying it ; for the Convention had 


en calumniated, inſulted, and 


vilified, by unfledged envoys, and 


affected plenipos, from one end 
of Europe to the other, in langu- 


age, and by conduct, as diſtant 


from true policy, and common 


ſenſe, as it was from the eſtabliſh- 


ed intercourſe of nations, Who 
prate ſo much of being civilized. 
When theſe circumſtances are 
conſidered, and the common ef- 
fect of provocation on minds al- 
ready ſore with irritation, their 
conduct, in the inſtance before us, 
muſt be allowed to have been ſin- 


gularly cool and temperate. 


I only wonder at their being 
ſatisfied with the anſwer, which as 
far as it related to paſt conduct, 


and future performance, was a 


tiſſue of unfounded narration, and 
promiſe never performed. Had I 
been ſecretary, or firſt. lieutenant 
to La Touche, I would have re- 
commended the ſame ſort of ſuſ- 
picious doubt which Lord Corn- 
wallis wiſely exhibited in his trea- 
ty with Tippoo, the delivering 
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As to the exaſperated Republicans 
being fo moderate, I can only im- 
pute it to their ſmelling the gun- 
MT of the Engliſh fleet acroſs 
e Mediterranean, and fearing 
that it might be brought down 
upon them, by the tremendous 
thunder of a bombardment. 
EGOCITATION with France, 
the. propriety of, under the 
reſent circumſtances, (1793) a 
ſubject which, for ſome time, en- 
groſſed a conſiderable ſhare of 
public diſcuſſion, as well as pri- 
vate converſation. In the courſe of 
the controverſy, thoſe who were 
of opinion, that whatever the pro- 


vocations, or however alarming 


the conduct of France, negocia- 
tion ſhould, at all events, have 


8 en hoſtility, alluded occa- 


jonally to the conduct of Cardi- 


nal Mazarine, who ſent an am- 
baſſador to England, during the 


uſurpation of Cromwell. Certain 
courtiers doubted the propriety of 
fuch a ſtep, and confidered it as 


derogatory to the honor of their 


ſovereign. This great ſtateſman, 
whoſe abilities were nevergcalled 
in queſtion, however odious his 
principles, reaſoned in the follow- 


ing words. | 


& We do not ſend an ambaſla- 


dor for Cromwell's intereſt, but 
for onr own. By being in Eng- 
land, he will have an opportunity 


of procuring intelligence, and put- 


ting us on our guard againſt any 
defigns the Engliſh may be form- 
ing againſt us. Suppoſing that 
their preſent executive government 
is compoſed of villains, it becomes 


Mill more neceſſary to watch their 


conduct; and were it neceſſary, 


— 


X!.! oA rIoN WITH FRANCE. 
| hoſtages of rank and importance. 


for any political purpoſe, to nego. 
ciate with Pandæmonium; if Lu. 
cifer, Moloch, and Belzebub, were 
hurled from their thrones, I would 
fend an envoy to thoſe cunnin 
_ who had ſupplanted them, 
though they were the meaneſt de. 
vils in the infernal dominions.” 
It has been faid, in anſwer, that 
the power of Cromwell, however 
odiouſly attained, and, in his efforts 
to 3 it, tyrannically exerted, 
was at the time, to all appearan 
firmly eſtabliſned; 8 
ſtanding his policy in taking part 
with France againſt Spain, was 
injurioufly warped by his paſſions, 
England, during his protectorate, 
enforced the reſpect, and excited 
the fears of Europe ; that his au- 
thority, reared by a union of 
fanaticiſm and military deſpotiſm, 
on the ruins of the monarchy, did 
not depend on revoluticnary fluc- 
tuation, or the impracticable reve- 
ties of theoriſts, who, in erecting 
their building, ſpoiled their tools, 
and threw away the neceſſary ce- 
ments of public opinion and uſe- 
ful prejudice. | 
Yet, it may be afked, if leaders, 
capable of making a ſtand, in ma- 
ny inſtances, fo vigorous and deſ- 
trucive, have not in themſelves 
ſufficient ſtamina to preſerve their 
own energy of vegetation. ' The 
ſame ſtaff with which I level an 
aſlailant to the ground, will ſurely 
prove ſtrong enough for me, occa- 
fionally to correct my ſervants, and 
ſometimes to bear my weight on it, 
as ] travel the road. 
1 a powerful 
1 inſtrument in the hands of 
genius and dexterity, for diffuſing 
the opinions, and nn. 
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conduct of mankind. To the ra- 


pid circulation of political know- 


ledge, by , theſe means, America 
and Ireland will be for ever highly 


_ indebted; deriving as much power 


from the energy of the preſs, as 
from the bravery” of their volun- 
teers ; the one owes to it her inde- 
pendence, the other her deliverance 
trom political thraldom ; victory, 


in both caſes, had been clearly 


preceded by the force of reaſoning, 
and the ſtrong conviction of ſound 
argument, which, in moſt ſtrug- 
gles, have proved ſuperior to the 
ultima ratio regum.” England 
is not without her obligations to 
theſe diurnal depoſits of the crude 
attempts of literary tyros; they 
exerciſed and perfected the moral 


and critical acumen of Johnſon, - 


the elegant invective, and weighty 
political truths, of Junius. I ſpeak 
not of the party writings of the 
moraliſt, thoſe effuſions of pen- 
ſioned toryiſm were wholly un- 
worthy of his pen. 

“If it were poſlible for the li- 
berty of the preſs to exiſt in a deſ- 

otic government, without chang- 
ing the conſtitution (a ſuppoſition, 
I confeſs, ſomewhat difficult to 
conceive) that alone would form 
a counterpoiſe to the power of the 
prince, and a degree of libe 
would be immediately introduced.” 
There is a regard to public opi- 


nion, and decency of character, 
which the ſultan himſelf muſt ob- 


ſerve; and the deciſions of public 
diſcuſſion, may almoſt be called a 


lower houſe, a democratic check 


on the regal power. 52 
In the circulation of a æbell- con- 


ducted newſpaper, the public wel- 


fare is materially concerned; in 
trying moments, they give the 
Vol. II. | 


dramatic criticiſm. 
_ conſideration of ivory tickets and 


alarm, they diminiſh that danger 
which. they cannot prevent, by 
preparing the public mind. If it 
were poſſible for a publication of 


this kind to remain independent, the 


crown could not ſhelter a bad mi- 


niſter, nor the miſguided multitude 


a mock patriot, But ſuch is the 
magic omnipotence of corruptian, 


that it pervades alike the ſtudy. of 


the literary man, and the cabinet 


of the ſtateſman ;-it diffuſes a fickly 
yellow hue of party jealouſy over 


the report of a public debate; it 


cripples the arguments, it ſhortens 
or obſcures the illuſtrations, of an 


1nimical miniſter, but extends the 
flowery harangue of many a favo- 
rite ſpeaker, through long, elabo- 


rate, and well - ſtudied periods; 


while the bon-wivant and his cher 


amie, yawning over their ſouchong, 
and ardent only for the poignant 


paragraph and the modern anec- 


dote, curſe thoſe tedious diſcuſſions, 
which they will not attempt to 
ted. 

The ſame evil hath alſo con- 
dused, in a conſiderable degree, 
to ſap the foundations of impartial 
| The paltry 


advertiſements of plays, with the 
ſmiles, the ſuppers, and the well- 
timed douceurs of managers and 
ſtage heroines, have long rendered 
our public prints the ſuſpicious 
5 of praiſe undeſerved; and 


miſplaced panegyric. After retir- 


ing from the theatre, diſguſted 
with a bad play and execrable act - 
ing, have we not repeatedly ſeen, 
in the modern. companions of our 
breakfaſt, the nonſenſe and rant of 
a preceding night, metamorphoſed 


into dramatic excellence and firit- 


rate performance. 
1 | We 
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We are informed by a writer, 


whoſe vigor appears to increaſe 
with the political and contradictory 
riddles he undertakes to ſupport, 
but whoſe digreſſions are the moſt 


intereſting and entertaining part of 


his works; we are informed, that 
the firſt publications of this ſpecies, 
-in England, reſembled an extraor- 


dinary gazette, that they were cal- 


led Engliſh Mercuries, and pub- 
liſhed during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, to rouze national reſentment, 
-and ſupport public ſpirit, againſt 


the terror of the Spaniſh armada. 


But a regular daily paper was 
not printed in this kingdom till 
the war between King Charles the 
Firſt and the Parliament; and it 
has been remarked, that in thoſe 
remote diſcordant times, as in the 
late diſtracted ſtate of our Gallic 


neighbours, a printing preſs was 
conſidered as a neceſſary and im- 


8 part of the camp baggage. 
Each party was deſirous of victory 


with the pen as well as the ſword, 
beſides the advantage of a rapid 


diffuſion of information. By 


Cromwell it was carried to Scot- 


land, and Higgins printed the firſt 


paper in that kingdom, in 1652, 
it was called a Diurnal of ſome 


Paſſages and Affairs, &c. 
The Romans had a publication 


which nearly approached to a mo- 
dern newſpaper; it was called Acta 
Diurna, or Daily Occurrences, re- 
ſembling the preſent accounts of 
births, deaths, marriages, &c. An 


extract from one of theſe may be 


ſeen in Petronius, an author, as 
ſingular for the indecorous ſubjects 
he handled, as the claſſic purity of 


his language. The debates of the 
ſenate were alſo publiſhed at the 


NEWSPAPERS. 


ſame period, under the title, Pub- 


lica Acta. | | 


The next paper of this kind ap- 
peared at Venice, and was called 
Gazetta, from the name of the 
py of money for which it was 
old; and (as I underſtand, from 


4 


the ſame reſpectable authority to 


which I have juſt referred) was 
diſtributed in manuſcript, long after 
the invention of printing. Of 
theſe, thirty volumes were collect- 
ed by that helluo librorum, Mag- 


liabechi, and are ſtill preſerved in 


the library he left. The Paris 
Gazette, under the management 
of Monſ. Renaudot, followed next. 
In London, the Daily Advertiſer, 
of Jenour, led the way. The pro- 


digious profits of this gentleman's 


paper tempted a croud of compe- 
titors, too long to enumerate in 
this place. In 1793, the newſpa- 
pers publiſhed in England and 
Scotland, daily, afternate, and 
weekly, amounted to one hundred 
and fixteen. Their attempts were, 
for the moſt part, ſucceſsfui, and 
induced government to claim a 
ſhare in their profits, I believe, 
half a crown in every advertiſe- 
ment, which, with the ſtamps and 
duty on paper, I underſtand, adds 
to the public revenue more than 
two hundred and fifty thouſand . 
pounds a year, befides providing 
bread and employment for thou- 
ſands. They are, notwithſtanding, 
regarded with a timid, hoſtile eye, 
by moſt governments, and have, 
of late, been ſaddled with enor- 
mous loads, unreaſonably, and, 
in the article of paper, with an 
injurious partiality, augmented. 
« I confeſs, with concern,” ſaid 
a Caledonian barriſter, the li- 
| centiouſneſs 


remember, it is a public creditor, 
to which religon, morality, genius, 


and ſcience, are indebted; it pre- 


ſerved the conſtitution of our ſiſter 
kingdom, and reſtored our own. 
1f, in aſſuming the office of a cen- 
{or, it ſometimes goes aſtray, let 
it be controuled with parental ten- 
derneſs, like a favorite child; let 
us not, by well-meant but injudi- 
cious ſeverity, injure its health, 
and break its ſpirits. 


ICHOLAS, Sir AUSTIN, a 


N Judge, under the protectorate 
of Cromwell, concerning whom 
the following circumſtances are re- 
lated, Having, while a boy at 
{chool, committed an offence, for 
which, as ſoon as it was known, 
flogging would be the inevitable 
puniſhment, his agitation, from a 
ſtrong ſenſe of ſhame, or a pecu- 
liar delicacy of conſtitution, was 


ſo violent, that his ſchool-fellow, 


Wake, an intimate affociate, and 
father of the Archbiſhop, remark- 
ed it with concern. Poſſeſſing 
{tronger nerves, and ſenſibility lets 
exquiſite, he told him, that the 
diſcipline of the rod was a mere 
trifle, and infifted on taking on 
himſelf the fault, for which, after 
a mutual ſtruggle of friendſhip 
and generoſity, he ſuffered a ſevere 
whipping. | 

A fortuitous train of events, 
which often difperſes ſchool inti- 
mates and college chums into op- 
poſite quarters of the globe, guided 
Nicholas through politics and law, 
to a ſeat in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and confirmed him a friend 
to the powers that are. Wake, on 
the contrary, was a firm royaliſt 
_ and cavalier, whoſe zeal and acti- 
vity rendering him highly obnox- 
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centiouſneſs of the preſs ; but let us 


ious. to his opponents, he was 
ſeized, tried for his life, and con- 
demned at Saliſbury, by his old 
acquaintance, Nicholas, who, after 
a ſeparation of ſix and twenty 
years, did not recollect Mr. Wake, 
till he came to paſs the fatal ſen- 
tence; when the name catching his 
eye, a ſudden conviction, ſtrength- 
ened by a few leading queſtions, 
flaſned on his mind, that the pri- 
ſoner at the bar, whom he had 
juſt ſentenced to an ignominious 
death, was no other than the fond 
friend of his juvenile hours; thoſe 
hours which, whatever be the co- 
lour of our fate, we all contems 

late with a ſacred, a ſerious, and 
intereſting pleaſure. 


I é need not deſcribe the Rate of 


a mind, in which civil diſcord had 


not wholly obliterated gratitude 
and ſympathy : be beheld, with 
the moſt poignaht emotion, the 
forlorn ſituation of that faithful, 
firm affociate of his youth, who 
had undergone for him diſgrace 
and ſtripes; he ſaw, on every ſide, 
the hell-hounds of war, and the 
maſtiffs of the law, waiting, with 
eager impatience, to drag the man 
he once loved to untimely death; 
he hurried from the bench preci- 
pitately, to conceal his feelings, 


and burſt into tears. 2 hey! 
hut friendſhip, like other virtues, 


required the ſpeedy and effectual 
proof of exertion, or it, wauld 
have been counteracted by the din 
of arms, or the malevolence: of 
party fury. After much oppoſition 
from the round heads, whom Mr; 
Wake's behaviour had exaſperated, 
à reſpite. was granted, and Nicho- 
las, unwilling to riſk a life he 
highly valued; to the uncertainty 
of letters, and the dilatory tardi- 
iN ne, 
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to the Protector, 


neſs of meſſengers, hurried imme- 
diately to London. He ruſhed 


not quit him till, ſorely againſt 


Oliver's will, he had obtained a 


pardon. for his friend, | againſt 
whom, from perſonal enmity or 


miſrepreſentation, Cromwell was 


culiarly inveterate. 
The fortunate royaliſt, from in- 
attention, a magnanimous or an 
affected contempt of death, was a 


ſtranger to the name and perſon of 


his judge, and knew not the pow- 


erful interpoſition in his favour. 
Nicholas, alſo, had reſerved the 


eee the important ſecret, in 
is own breaſt, till certain of ſuc- 
ceſs; leaſt, by vainly exciting hope, 


he ſhould only add new pains to 


misfortune. Returning without 


delay to Saliſbury, he flew to the 


priſon, gradually diſcloſed his name 
and office to Wake, and producing 
a pardon, the friends ſunk into 
each others arms: Nicholas, over- 
powered by the bliſs of conferring 
life and comfort on one, from 
whom he had early experienced 
the moſt diſintereſted friendſhip ; 
Wake, „ a ſnatched from 
death, by diſcovering, perhaps, the 
firſt friend he ever loved, in a 
party, whom he had always conſi- 
dered as uſurpers of lawful autho- 


rity, as the wolves and tygers of 


his country. 2, 
ORTON, Sir FLETCHER, 
a Barriſter at Law, Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, and, 
on the ſeceſſion of Lord North's 
adminiſtration, created Lord Grant- 
ley; a man of invincible counte- 
nance and vigorous intellect, but 
in ſome degree ſpoiled, as is not 
unuſual, by a law education. 
It cannot be mentioned but with 


and would 


. | NORTON. 


regret, that ſo many young men, 
who bring with them to town 


worth, modeſty, learning, ingenu- 


ous and pleaſing manners, ſnhould, 
after a few years at commons, 
Weſtminſter-hall, and the circuit, 
exchange thoſe delectable qualities 
for inſolence, vanity, felf-impor- 
tance, and chicane. But Sir Fletcher 
is not mentioned for the purpoſe 
of indiſcriminately cenſuriſig a nu- 
merous, and in ſome inſtances, a 
uſeful ſociety of men; he is intro- 
duced for having, on a certain im- 
portant occaſion, ſpoken the lan- 
guage of truth with energy, bold- 


neſs, and, I ſincerely hope, not 


witheut effet. . 

The time to which I allude was 
when he addreſſed the King, on 
preſenting the civil liſt bill, in the 
year 1777 ; and the Speaker's con- 
duct ſurely deſerves more than 
common praiſe, when we conſider 
the trying circumſtances and fitua- 
tion in which he was placed; look- 
ing forward to a peerage, and poſ- 
ſelling, at that moment, two con- 
ſiderable poſts, which in effect, 


though not in form, he received 


and held at the pleaſure of the 
crown. I hope no one who reads 
this book will think any apology 
neceſſary for reciting this ſpirited 
addreſs, which departs ſo eſſentially 
and ſo properly From the dull re- 
petitions, and verboſe, unmeaning 
compliments, generally haſhed up 
in ſuch compoſitions. | 

% Your Majeſty's faithful com- 
mons,” (ſaid Sir Fletcher, erect 
with boneſt pride) © your Majeſty's 
faithful commons have granted a 
great ſum to diſcharge the debt of 
the civil liſt ; and conſidering that 
whatever enables your Majeſty to 
ſupport with grandeur, honour, 


and 
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and dignity, the crown of Great 
Britain, in its true luſtre, will 
reflect honour on the nation, they 
have given moſt liberally, even in 
theſe times of great danger and 
difficulty, taxed almoſt beyond our 
ability to bear; and they have 


now granted to your Majeſty an 


income far exceeding your Majeſ- 
ty's higheſt wants, HOPING, 
THAT WHAT THEY HAVE 
GIVEN CHEERFULLY, YOUR 
MAJESTY WILL SPEND 
WISELY.” ; 

Such were the bold ſentiments 
forced on Sir Fletcher's mind, by 
ſtubborn and alarming circum- 
ſtances, and preſented at an awful 
criſis to the royal ear, which ſo 
ſeldom receives plain matter of fact 
or important truth, untainted by 
flattery or miſrepreſentation. Such 
language, which ſovereigns ought 
to hear with reverence, cannot be 
too ſtrongly inculcated, or repeated 


too often, by the repreſentatives of 


a free people. 

I watched, I narrowly watched, 
the royal eye, when this ſpeech 
was delivered, and declare, with 
pleaſure, I did not perceive one 
ſymptom of diſpleaſure deranging 
the mild ſerenity and dignified ſoft- 
neſs of the Brunſwick countenance. 

A lawyer, a political lawyer, 
the creed of whoſe profeſſion is, 
that God and man muſt be given 
up, if they ſtand in competition 
with profit or preferment; a law- 
yer who, like Mr. Erſkine in a 


late tranſaction, could for a mo- 
ment loſe ſight of ſuch darling ob- 


jects, deſerves much credit; and, 


conſidering the general habits and 


education of princes, who are 
taught to look on their ſubjects as 


born for and deſigned only as 


ſources of ſupport or amuſement, 


and to regard advice as inſolence, 
and reproof as treaſon, the King 
has an undoubted claim to his ſhare. 
of praiſe, for liſtening without re- 
ſentment, and afterwards elevating. 
the author of this harangue to the 


peerage. 


Were I to have my choice of 


chuſing, or rather of creating, any 
little comfortable place at St. James's, 
I wovld be appointed (ſtart not 
my good bed-chamber lords) I 
would be appointed, notwithſtand- 
ing the novelty of the poſt, ſpeaker 
of truth at court, with the privi- 
lege of repeating, at proper inter- 
vals, the ſentiments contained in 


this ſpeech to his Majeſty, and 1 


perſuade myſelf, from the active 
benevolence of his character, and 
his attention to the increaſing bur- 
thens of his heavily taxed ſubjects, 
that it would not he repeated in 
vain. A great falary would not 
be my object; I ſhould be content 
with what is given to the laureat, 
for ſerving up his annual ſugared 
treat of palatable panegyric, an of- 
fice, the abolition of which would 
prevent the puzzling perplexities 
of Mr. Pye, and many future poets; 
refle& credit on the Engliſh court, 
and indeed is become highly ne- 


ceſſary, in the preſent æra of pro- 


priety and juſt, diſcernment 

I cannot diſmiſs the ſtern virtues 
of Sir Fletcher, without repeating 
Mr. Burke's. compliment to him, 
when ſpeaking of his appointment 


as chief juſtice in eyre. Your 


dignity, Sir, is too high for a ju- 


riſdiction over wild beaſts; your 


learning and talents are too valua- 
ble to be waſted in gloomy pomp, 
as chief juſtice of a deſart. I can- 


not reconcile it to myſelf, that you 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be ſtuck up as a uſeleſs piece 
of antiquity.” 


It was remarked at the time, 


that the old lawyer did not cordially 
reliſh, what the orator meant for 


an attic compliment, that ficking 
up a man as a uſeleſs piece of antiquity, 
who had, for ſome time, been 
growling over his diſcontents; and 
the words, 7uri/diftion over wild 
heafts, produced that kind of ſup- 
preſſed laughter, which is, of all 
others, the moſt difficult to conceal, 
and the moſt N to th 
on who cauſes it. 

I muſt not omit mentioning in 
this article, an intereſting debate, 
in which the privileges of the 
Houſe of Commons were diſcuſſed, 


privileges which, in many inſtan- 


ces, are thought to bear hard on 
the liberty of the ſubject. With- 


out pretending to determine what 


proportion of reſpect, honour, and 
exemption, from the burthens of 
their fellow ſubjects, fhould be 
allowed to the repreſentatives of a 
free people, or whether theſe effects 
are not beſt produced by the ſplen- 
dour of perſonal worth, I fhall 
only recitethe words of Sir Fletcher, 
which were remarkably coarſe and 
ſevere. 

„ The Reſolutions of this 
Houſe,” ſaid a Gentleman whoſe 
zeal ſometimes warps his judgment, 
# The Reſolutions of this Houle, 
are paramount and univerfally 
binding. The judge on the bench, 
and even the laws themſelves are 
filent, when we ſpeak.” The 
Honourable Member,” replied Sir 
Fletcher, in a tone m0? very harmo- 


nious, ſeems to forget there are two 


other branches of the Legiſlature, 
whoie aſſent is neceſſary to give 
efficacy to our deciſions; and as to 


the” Reſolutions of the Houſe of 
Commons, of whoſe power he 
boaſts ſo much, I ſhould regard 
them no more, than the determi- 
nations of fo many coal porters” 

It has been obſerved, with pom-- 
pous aſtoniſhment, by a. florid 
hiſtorical panegyriſt of the preſent 


reign, whoſe cloving ſweetmeats, 


I underſtand, have not been ſo 
cordially received in Downing- 
ſtreet, as the Honourable Writer 
expected ; it has been obſerved, 
that Lord Grantley was the only 
inſtance of a new made Peer, 
kiſſing the king's hand in the 
Queen's Drawing Room. This. 
deep obſervation, . worthier a page 
of the back ſtairs, than a literary 
man, and in one inſtance, an able 
political writer, muſt refer ta ſome 
minute infraction of Court eti- 
quette, of which I muſt Jament, 
or glory in my ignorance. 5 
I OVERRE, a ſenſible director 

of ballets, and a claſſical 
dancing maſter, who has treated 
with conſiderable learning and taſte, 


a ſubject and a ſcience, which till 


reſcued by his dexterity, had long 
been abandoned to triflers, and 
often been rendered ridiculous in 
the hands of dull pedants, or ſu- 

perficial coxcombs. | 
It has been the good fortune of 
Mr. Noverre, and his book, to be 
eraced with an excellent engraving 
of his head, in Sherwin's, the 
lamented Sherwin's beſt manner. 
Had his pages been lefs animated, 
and Jefs ſcientic, than they really 
are, the highly finiſhed perfor. 
mance of that eminent artiſt, would 
have given them current. value, 
with connoiſſeurs and collectors. 
«© What a magnificent glory has 
Mr. Sherwin given to Noverre's 
| head.“ 
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head,” ſaid an Oxonian to Tom 
Warton; „it is no glory, but a 
powder puff,” replied the laureat. 
+ And what hut puff and powder, 
are half the glories of your calen- 
dar,” faid the Magdalen (query 
Maudlin) grand compounder. 

I have ſeen lines applied to No- 


verre, but know not, though TI 


wiſh much to know, from whence 
taken, or by whom written ; they 
began, | 5 
« Du feu de fon genie il anima 
„ja dance.“ | 


 NTUPTIAL INFIDELTITY. 
The faſhionable crime of the 


day, a natural effect of profligacy 
and extravagance united, which 
diſabling its miſerable victims from 
moving in their own ſphere, and 
in their own way, render them 


deſperate, ſhameleſs, and undaunt- 


ed, in ſeeking for, and ſeizing 
every opportunity of indulging 
whim, and diſſipation, to the ut- 
moſt pitch of their bent; for I am 
clearly of opinion that this groſs 
deviation from rectitude, is oftner 
the offspring of a ſordid avaricious 
ſpirit, or the reſentment of beauty 
once idolized, but now neglected, 
than the impulſe of genuine at- 
tachment. 1 
My reaſon for giving an article 
to the vice of adultery, which from 
its frequency and its being varniſhed 
with a fofter name, has almoſt 


ceaſed to wound the ear of the vir- 
gin, or the matron; my reaſon 


was, to ſuggeſt a hint to certain 
fair apologiſts for conjugal frailty, 


who not ſatisfied with having in- 


jured the world by their example, 
and not content with remaining in 
that dark, murky back ground, 
lo properly aſſigned to infamy, have 
impatiently ruſhed forward on the 


ſcene, and polluted the preſs, by 
elaborate apologies for unhallowed 
indulgence. e 
Theſe miſtaken caſuiſts forget, 
that NOTHING CAN EXCUSE THEIR 
CONDUCT, NEITHER FOLLY, IN- 


HUMANITY, OR THE MOST QDIOUS 


OF CRIMES IN A HUSBAND, The 
law in moſt inſtances, if they re- 
main innocent, will protect them 


from injury and outrage, but 5 


being brutal, will not in the moſt 
minute degree juſtify their being 
criminal. Hateful forced marriages 
have alſo generally been produced 


as an exculpatory argument, but 
this will not bear the touchſtone 


of examination. For what parent, 
what guardian, what friend, would 
dare to perſevere in preſſing wed- 
lock on a woman, who, in a firm 
tone of voice, aſſerted the privi- 


lege of her ſex, and, indeed, of 
human nature, in the following 


words: ; | 

« Sir, I feel not at preſent any 
inclination to marry, but if that 
really were che al. the perſon 


vou recommend, is a man of all 
others I abominate and abhor. 


Whenever I take ſo momentous 


a ſtep as chuſing a huſband, I ſhall 


conſider it my duty to conſult you 
as my natural guardian and coun- 
ſellor, and I will freely allow you 
a deliberative, interdictory prero- 
gative, rationally and moderately 
exerciſed. But as I am the perſon 
chiefly intereſted in the event, I 
aſſert the ſacred rights of private 
judgement, and nothing ſhall ever 
induce me to ſacrifice myſelf and 
my peace of mind to the miſtaken 
ſuggeſtions of ſordid intereſt, or 
the deluſions of unſatisfactory ſplen- 
dour.” bs ; 
After ſuch an addreſs, abaſhed 
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tyranny would hide its head, and 
the tigers of compulſion ſhrink to 
filence and infignificance. + 

The woman who is deficient in 
ſo important a branch of her duty, 


who neglects, who criminally ne- 
glects to exert a ſtrength of mind, 


in which on other occaſions the ſex 


are ſeldom found deficient, ſuch a 


woman becomes a party in rearing 


the edifice of her own miſery, and 


by a ſcandalous acquieſcence (for 
the age of chivalry, in which dam- 
ſels were dragged to the altar, is 
paſſed away,) by a ſcandalous ac- 
quieſcence, lays a foundation for 


the crimes and misfortunes of her 


future life. She will be accuſed, 
as was evidently the caſe in a late 
inſtance, of having formed a ſhame- 
ful reſerve, of ſelecting a golden 
calf ſhe hates, for the ſhameful 
purpoſe of procuring and indulging 
ſecret interviews with the real, but 
leſs wealthy obje& of her fondeſt 
affections. | | 

I record, with regret and indig- 
nation, that in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, an indi- 


vidual ſhould exiſt, - born of a wor- 


thy and highly reſpectable father, 


from whom he received the im- 


preſſions and education of a Chriſ- 
tian, as well as a gentleman; that 
ſuch a man ſhould be profligate 
enough to come forward in a 


court of juſtice, and declare, with- 
out heſitation, that he introduced 


an intriguing and debauched young 
man, to the acquaintance and the 
houſe of a man he called his friend, 
for the avowed purpoſe of ſeduc- 
ing the affections, and corrupting 
the fidelity of his wife. In this 
dark and infamous buſineſs, by 
means of laudanum and other arts, 
without which the ſtruggles of ma- 


ternal affectſon for an only a deſert- 
ed daughter, could not have been 
ſuppreſſed, the minion of looſe 
deſire was too ſucceſsful ; it is how. 
ever creditable to the feelings and 
juſtice of the age, and conſolatory 
to the man who relates it, that the 
eyes of the whole court were fixed 
on this zſeful friend, that he was 
ſeverely reprimanded by a noble 
judge; and that his ſociety, fince 
this indecorous and baſe tranſac- 
tion, has been gradually declined, 
HIO, a river in America, 
near the banks of which, 


ancient buildings, forts, brick 


work, maſonry, and aqueducts 
have been diſcovered; circumſtances 
which have puzzled or defied 
modern reaſoners, at what period 
to fix the ara of the people who 
raiſed them—a people who mult 
previouſly have arrived at a conſi- 


derable degree of perfection in art 


and ſcience. | 
Unaſſiſted by tradition or lite- 
rary evidence, reaſon and reflec- 
tion faulter and pauſe at the rela- 
tion. It may however teach us a 
needful and ſalutary leſſon, not to 
be ſo ready, as in Europe, we too 
often are, to treat with ridicule 
and contempt, hiſtorical details of 
eras, dynaſties, and ſyſtems, in- 


compatible with European chrono- 


logy, becauſe they are aflerted and 
believed by perſons who happen 


to have been born at Delhi, China, 


or Japan. | . | 
Aſter all our boaſted ſuperiority, 
I am told, that in political nego- 
ciation, the Court of Pekin 1s pre- 
pared to fight every inch of ground, 
and to foil us at our own weapons; 
that in a late expenſive embaſſy, 
the laugh was clearly againſt us, 
and that the royal rhymer of Pekin, 

| © acualy 
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actually outwitted the Caledonian 
F 1 
0 JOHN, an Iriſh- 
man, a dramatic caricaturiſt, 
and a ſucceſsful comic writer, Who 
has long enjoyed a ſhare of pub- 
lic approbation to which, in the 
opinion of many, his pieces are by 
no means entitled. 3 
J have before obſerved, that the 
treaſurer's book is generally con- 
ſidered by managers, as the moſt 
deciſive proof of dramatic merit; 
and it may afford amuſement, as 
well as inſtruction, to inveſtigate 
the claims of a man, who, by his own 
confeſſion moderately gifted, has at- 
tained praiſe as well as profit, in 


be pleaſed. . But the hard froſt of 


anticipating ſeverity, was by de- 


grees diſſolved, my auſtere brow 
gradually relaxed, and at laſt yield- 
ing, in ſpite of myſelf, to the im- 


pulſe of humour, Edwin, or O'- 
Keefe, I joined in the univerſal tu- 
mult of laughter and approbation. 


I will not pretend to ſay that on 


every occaſion, theſe burſts of 


merriment were the offspring of 
attic wit, dr any ſtriking novelty 
of character or ſentiment; they 
frequently were ſuch, as a rigid 
obſerver of the unities, an admirer 
of the feaſt of reaſon and the flow 


of ſoul, would turn from with 
werfully and 


diſdain; but they 


purſuits, which have ſo often con- effectually anſwered the purpoſe, 
ducted men of genius and high at- for which, with a few exceptions, 
tainment, to mortification and de- moſt of us viſit the theatre; to 
feat. It may help to alleviate the unbend the brow of care, and for- 
_ chagrin of future rejected play- get for a few moments, the per- 
writers, when they reflect, that the plexities which hunt us through 


of have almoſt involuntarily felt diſ- and wander till zhey are loſt, and 
4 pleaſed, on being told it was a fa- the- audience fleeping over the 
0 vorite piece of O'Keefe's, With ſtudied elegance of well-drawn 
= ſtrong prejudices echoed by thoſe. dialogue, ſentimental axiom, and 
5 around me, againſt low humour, long converſations. In theſe re- 
at broad farce, and ſtage trick, I have s, even the School for Scandal, 
Th fat down almoſt determined not to and the Critic, with all their ex- 
lly "VOL RY 7 cellencies, 


| ſuperior talents of Dryden, Pope, 


Fielding, and Hayley, were not 
able to enfure ſucceſs in paths, 


where candidates of ordinary abi- 


lities, have ſometimes eminent] 
ſucceeded. + | 
From the duſt and din of irre- 
ſiſtible London, with all its faſci- 
nating abominations, from bad 
wine and worſe company, from 
profeſſion without principle, noiſe 
without mirth, and ſociety without 
attachment, or ſincerity, I have 
frequently ruſhed to the theatre, 
and previouſly unacquainted with 
the entertainment of the evening, 


life. Let us not be too haſty in 
diſparaging the writer, who, how- 
ever humble his means, effects 
theſe uſeful purpoſes. bs 


Many dramatic writers, high in 
fame, are apt to loſe ſight of, or 
deſpiſe that foundation of theatric 
ſucceſs, the art of making us laugh; 
while O'Keefe, with a thouſand 


faults in language, grammar, and 
common ſenſe, ſhakes the theatre 


with vociferous applauſe. His 
competitors unfortunately forget, 


that in well-timed incident and 
buſtle conſiſts the ſecret of keeping 


up the attention of an audience, 
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cellencies, occaſionally err; but 
more particularly, General Bur- 
goyne's Heireſs, which laſt I read 
with pleaſure, but viewed its per- 


formance not without laſſitude. 


In the opinion of modern fre- 
quenters of a theatre, the pulp 
and preſs afford ample ſupp 


moral effuſion, mental improve- 


ment, and intereſting narrative; 
and the only buſineſs of the ſtage, 


is either to enchant, by elaborate 
melody, executed with almoſt pain- 
ful difficulty, and high-wrought 
ſtrains of rapture, or to ſurprize 
by brilliant e and dexte- 
rouſly managed machinery; or, 
laſtly and principally, to make us 
laugh. In the ſenſeleſs traſh of 


O'Keefe's Peeping Tom, which I 


had much rather eat a copy of 


n * 


than read, the irreſiſtible curioſity 


Ll 


of Tom impells him, in ſpite of 


all injunctions, to view from a 
window Godina, who is ſuppoſed 
to be riding by in her undreſs; 
when, in order to procure an un- 
interrupted fight, he raiſes himſelf 
on a ſtool, and leaving deſcription 
to the imagination of his hearers, 
ſuddenly turns round, and exclaims, 
with up-lifted hands—Talk of a 
coronation ! and is interrupted in 
his ecſtacies by the amorous old 
mayor, who reproaches. him, for 
viewing what he longs to ſee him- 
ſelf : I have witneſſed thunders of 
applauſe, which ſhook the houſe 
to its foundation, far beyond all 
that Shakeſpeare or Sheridan, have 


ever been able to produce. 
Ihis article might be conſidera- 


bly prolonged, by an enumeration 
of the deficiencies. of this writer, 
yet, with all his errors, I cannot 


but conſider him, at an humble 


diſtance, as the, dramatic Hogarth, 


ies of 


of his day; as one who, enabled 
by ſcenic habits, a ſuperior know. 
ledge of ſtage effect, and a minute 
intimacy with the bye-roads to ri- 
diculous abſurdity, which he muſt 
have, watched for, and copied with 
no ſmall accuracy and diligence; I 
cannot but conſider him as one 
who has contributed largely to the 
public ſtock of innocent pleaſure 
and harmleſs amuſement. — 0 
He has felt, he has ſucceſsfully 
felt, the general pulſe, and has 
applied lenients to the public mind, 
which effectually anſwer that pur- 


poſe, for which ſages have trimmed 


their midnight lamps, and artiſts 
have perplexed themſelves in vain. 
Though ſeparated, by a long in- 
terval, from Shakeſpeare, Con ; 
greve, Vanburgh, Hoadley, Wych- 
erly, and Steele, I may place him, 
without fear, on a ſecure equality 
with Garrick, Colman, and Foote, 
who were as powerfully afliſted in 

the walks of low comedy by Wel- 

ton, as O'Keefe has been ſupported 
by the grimace and geſture of poor 

Fn in many pieces on 
the ſtage, was himſelf the joke. 

I cannot mention the name of 
Edwin, who, in walks of low co- 
medy, foppiſh affectation, and 
broad caricature, was inimitable, 
without regretting, that a man, 
who had fo univerſally pleaſed the 
public, was hunted down by the 
malevolence of a diurnal ſcribbler, 
and the noiſy violence of a viru- 
lent virago, to almoſt conſtant in- 
toxication, and eventually to cer- 
tain death, . 

Her legal claims to matrimonial 
rights I will not diſpute, though 
Jemmy Jumps repeatedly denied 
them: his errors, as a domeſtic 
character, I wiſh not to palliate or. 


Feakisk bbsmekss. 
defend, but as mutual happineſs is 


the great, indeed the only motive, 
which ought to bring and keep the 
ſexes together, I cannot but ſmile 
at the ridiculous abſurdity of en- 
deavouring to force a man, in ſpite 
of himſelf, to nuptial endearments. 
He repeatedly offered a ſufficient 
bn allowance, declared he 
preferred a priſon, or even hell, 
to aſſociating with the lady, and 
clearly fell a ſacrifice to chagrin 
and his ineffectual efforts to baniſh 
it by drinking; while the frequent- 
ers of the theatre, and particularly 
O'Keefe, have ſeverely ſuffered by 
his death. _ 
To conclude ; t 
verſal tendency, in all ranks, and 


in all ſituations of mankind, to 


ape the vices, and exceed the ex- 
pences of their ſuperiors, had ar- 
rived at an injurious, an alarming 
pitch, and the intereſts of ſociety 
demanded, that the pretended gen- 
tleman, the upſtart mechanic, and 
the little tradeſman, bolſtered up 
by long credit, and the vanity of 


running into exceſs, and their coun- 


try boxes, in a chaiſe and one, cal- 
led by a late judge, bankrupt carts, 
ſhould be expoſed to public notice 
and contempt; a taſk, which Ed- 
win and O'Keefe effectually per- 
formed, by the ſkilful exertion of 
their dramatic weapons, while the 
tomahawk and ſcalping knife of 
ihe ſatiriſt and divine too often 
tailed of ſucceſs. By the profuſe 
and unceaſing productions of his 
pen, our author has diffuſed a 
general knowledge and diflike of 
contemptible fops and petit-maitres, 
who, without any grace of mind 
or body, but ſuch as gameſters, 
proſtitutes, taylors, and barbers, 
_ beſtow, too often tempted the un- 


refſecting on the Richmond 5 0. 


the preſent uni- 


carouſals. 


6; 


wary tradefman into ruinous con- 
fidence, and the infatuated female, 


captivated By ſmall talk and fafhion- 


able ſplendor, into irretrievable 


DARISH BUSINESS, a tert 
4 given to collecting the rate, 
providing for the ſupport and em- 
ployment of the poor, atid keeping 
the church in repair. The pecu- 
lations of church-wardens, over- 
ſeers, and ſecret committees, have 
been remarked! and cenfyred in 
various articles of this collection, 
without the moſt diſtant view of 


0: 
chial management, which, without 
imputing, or even juppoling it to 
be founded on ſelfiſhneſs or ill de- 
ſign, is, in a culpable degree, ariſ- 
tocratic and oppreſſiv e. 

Since the publication of my for- 
mer volume, a quondam officer of 
a pariſh in London, which ſhall 
be nameleſs, was' evidently ap- 
proaching his laſt moments, When 
in addition to thoſe doubts which 
bold bad men deſpiſe, his mind 
was obſerved to be oppreſſed with 
ſome grievous hurthen, and he de- 
clared, he could not dic in peace, 
till he had eaſed his conſcience of 
it, His friends drew near the bed, 
when he made the following con- 
feſſion, and inſtantly expire. 
It has been, as it now proves, 
my misfortune to ſerve ſeveral of- 
fices of this pariſh, and, as the 
world imagines, with credit to 
myſelf, and juſtice to others; but 
I confeſs, with ſhame and contri- 
tion, that it was my conſtant rule, 
with the conſent of my brother 
officers, to add two-pence in "the 
pound to each rate, for our dwn 
perſona] expences, feaſting, and 
On two occaſions, a 
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bill was incurred at the London 
Tavern, where, in the madneſs of 
intoxication, we were guilty of the 


moſt extravagant abſurdities, and 


burnt our clothes, which were re- 


placed at the expence of our neigh- 
bours. I confeſs, with ſorrow and 
penitence, my diſhonourable con- 


duct, and make it my laſt, my 
Ne requeſt, that, as ſoon as may 
er my deceaſe, one hundred 
pounds be paid by my executors, 
for the uſe of the pariſh.” 
ELEW, Iſlands fo called, ſitu- 
ated in the weſtern part of 


the Pacific Ocean, to which public 


attention was for ſome time di- 
rected, by the ſhipwreck of an 
Eaſt India packet, in the year 
1783, when Captain Wilſon and 
his aſſociates, inſtead of the treat- 
ment they expected from ſavage 
cruelty, and unciviliſed barbariſm, 
8 ready aid and effectual 
relief; ſuch as, I fear, in many 
inſtances, would not have been 
afforded them (and I bluſh for my 


own country, whilſt I make the 


confeſſion) in latitudes which have 
been, for ages, the ſeat of Chriſti- 
anity, freedom, laws, and arts; 
where the wretched ſeaman is too 
often plundered of the miſerable 
remnant, misfortune and the tem- 
peſt have left him. 

Of theſe Iſlands, and the fate of 


the ſhip's company, a pleaſing and 


intereſting narrative has been pub- 
liſhed and adorned, by the luxu- 
riant fancy of Mr. Keate, who, in 
addition to the peri/hing perplexities 
of brick and mortar, and the ex- 
hauſting ſubtleties of a tedious law 


ſuit, has been accuſed by the cri- 


tics, of decorating the journal of 
a ſea voyage, and its diſaſters, 
with the poetic licence of Fene- 


PELEW ISLANDS. 


lon's Telemachus, and the roman. 
tic ſpirit of Marmontel's Beliſarius. 
A doubtful miſt, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, ſtill hangs over the account, 
a miſt which has been conſiderably 
increaſed by intelligence lately re- 
ceived, which deſcribes the recep- 


tion and treatment of a ſhip's com. 


pany, who failed near the iſland, 
as threatening and hoſtile in the. 
extreme. 7 

This alteration of deportment 
may, however, be eafily accounted 
for, and was probably occaſioned 
by the hopes of the iſlanders being 
diſappointed, in not ſeeing Le Boo, 
a beloved fon of Abba Thulle, 
King of the Iflands, who, by his 
father's permiſſion, and his own 
requeſt, accompanied Captain Wil. 
ſon to Europe ; but, after charm- 
ing and ſurprizing all who knew 
him, by his rapid conception, ſoft 
ſimplicity, and amiable ſenſibility, 
unfortunately died of the ſmall-pox; 
a very probable evil, a calamity to 
be expected, and eaſily to have 


- 


been prevented, had the young 


man been inoculated the moment 
he landed in England. That the 
honeſt, unſuſpecting natives, ſhould 
receive thoſe, whom they conſi- 
dered as ruffians, and the murder- 
ers of their prince, an amiable 
young man, is no very incredible 

circumſtance. 5 
If, however, we could indulge 
the pleaſing ſuppoſition, that Iſlands 
ſo remote from, and unknown to, 
European arts and policy, exhibit- 
ed the mild manners, without the 
vices of poliſhed life, the ſtriking 
contraſt might amuſe a philoſophic 
mind. While we contemplate the 
generous clemency and prompt 
hoſpitality of Abba Thulle, or the 
warm virtues and tender philan- 
| thropy 
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| thropy of Le Boo, his deſcendant, 


the parallel will be little to the ad- 
vantage of Europe. Perhaps we 
ſhould rather dread, than wiſh for 
their making further advances in 
the contaminating intercourſe of 
nations. After all the boaſted and 
exaggerated advantages of learning, 
religion, arts, laws, and commerce, 


can they, in every inſtance, com- 


penſate to 'the inhabitants. of a 
country, ſuch as Mr. Keate deſ- 
cribes our Pacific Iſland, for ba- 
niſhed ſimplicity and diſtorted na- 
ture, eternal wars, corrupted mo- 
rals, bloody zeal, endleſs taxation, 
and complicated codes. 


ARACELSUS, a Phyſician, 


of Zurich, in Switzerland, 


whoſe eccentric conduct, enthuſi- 
aſm, boldneſs, and boaſting, rouzed 
at the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, the envy or. the indigna- 


tion of his cotemporaries.. He has 


been abuſed as a quack, and a 
vain-glorious impoſtor ; yet a man 
who enjoyed the confidence of 
Eraſmus, in whoſe writings ſatiri- 
cal remarks on the medical pro- 
feſſion abound ; he who was com- 
mended by Van Helmont, and an 
object of panegyric to Gerard 
Voſſius, is not to be conſigned to 
ignominy and ſhame without exa- 
mination. __. 

This taſk, indeed, hath been 
undertaken and executed, with no 
{mall ſhare of ingenuity, by an 
agreeable writer, and a learned 
man, who, in the ſame work, hath 
endeavoured to do juſtice to the 
powers of impudence, and to prove 
that fimple, uncompounded, naked 
effrontery, without birth, addreſs, 


or application, muſt and will ge- 


nerally ſucceed in the world ; that 
the As frontis triplex, in plain En- 


gliſn, a brazen face, with a confi. 
dent look and ſolemn manner, that 
fears and doubts nothing, but pro- 
miſes every thing, will certainly 
conduct its undaunted poſſeſſor to 
fame and fortune. | 


But not to forget Paracelſus : 


after he had been inſtructed in the 


elements of his art by his father, 
an induſtrious apothecary, and had 
made confiderable progreſs in ſuch 
chymical knowledge as that age 
afforded, and to which the young 
man was inordinately attached, he 
viſited the principal cities and uni- 
verſities of Europe. Acquirement 
of knowledge being the great ob- 
ject of his journey, he conſulted; 
without ſcruple, phyſicians, bar- 
bers, apothecaries, conjurors, and 
old women, eagerly adopting from 
every quarter whatever he thought 
uſeful in practice. In the courſe 
of his travels, he was taught, or 
fancied he was taught, the ſecret 
of the philoſopher's ſtone, the pur- 
ſuit of which, however ridiculous 


its failure in diſcovering the art of 


turning all to-gold, has been pro- 
ductive of golden advantages to 
mankind. At an era, when no- 
thing but the ſtrong ſtimuli of 
avarice or fanaticiſm were able to 
rouze mankind, to inveſtigate, to 
act, or to ſuffer, this infatuation 
paved the way for, and ſeduced its 
devoted victims to, chymical ex- 
periment, to which we are ſo 
highly indebted for a thouſand 
diſcoveries and improvements in 
the various arts, which tend to the 
preſervation, the comfort, the plea- 
ſure, and the ornament of human 


life. 


cle, impelled by curioſity; deſcend- 
ed the mines, and traverſed" the 
; | immenſe 


The ſubject of our preſent arti- 
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70 PARACELSUS, 


immenſe ſpace of the Ruſſian em- 

ire, was taken priſoner by the 
Tartars, and indebted for liberty 
and life to his medical ſkill. After 
receiving many valuable preſents 
from the Cham, he accompanied 


the ſon of that prince to Conſtan- 


tinople, and returning to Europe, 


was ſo fortunate as to reſtore Fro- 
benius, a famous printer, to health. 


This circumſtance introduced him 


to the acquaintance of Eraſmus, 


and he was appointed profeſſor of 
phyſic at Bafle, with a handſcme 
ſalary: but not being able to reſiſt 
his fondneſs for wandering, he vi- 


ſited Italy, and on his return to 


Germany, died at Saltzbourg, in 


the forty- eighth year of his age: 


It was in his profeſſor's chair, 
and during the interval of a voci- 
ferous lecture, that he burnt in a 


ſolemn manner, the writings of 


Galen and Avicenna, but always 
mentioned the name of Hippocra- 
tes with reſpet. His Latin, like 
his manners was barbarous; his 
words are ſaid to have been ænig- 
mas, his difcourſes myſterious, 
and: often unintelligible. _ He 

fled for a magician, and was 
thought to have a familiar ſpirit, 
which reſided in the hilt of his 
ſword; he alſo undertook by a 
famous elixir, which ſtil} preſerves 
the name he gave it, to prolong 
the life of man to almoſt any 


period; and if a patient at any 


time died, he would never allow 
that this invaluable preparation had 
been exhibited. | 
From this account it cannot be 
denied, that Paracelſus was a wild 
and viſionary adventurer; that he 
too often loſt fight of nature and 
common ſenſe; that his notions 
were vain, his theories groundleſs, 


and his conceits fantaftic. But if 


we conſider the bulk of writers of 


that age, in the walks of philofo. 
phy, divinity, and metaphyſics, will 


it be found that they deferve a her. 
ter character? From Galen, wh6 


is now oftner praiſed than read, 


paſſages might be produced equal 


in abſurdity to the fublimeſt rant 


and molt nonſenſical flouriſhes of 


Paracelſus. | 

A contempt for learning hath 
alſo been laid to his charge; that 
phyſic cannot be acquired from 
books, was an adage he * 
quoted; he alſo repeatedly aſſerted, 
that an academic education was, 
by no means, the ſhorteſt path ta 
medical knowledge and advance- 
ment; an opinion which modern 
apothecaries have long inſinuated. 


Theſe gentlemen inſiſt that they 
are better qualified by education 
and practice, for adminiſtering me- 


dicine, than the Graduate freſh 
from the college or lecture: room; 


they triumphantly repeat the fre- 


quent threat of Ratcliffe ; that he 
would leave the whole myſtery 


of phyſic behind him, on half a 


ſheet of paper. It has alſo been 


aſked if the majority of thoſe who 


ſucceed, are ſuperior in book learn- 
ing, and the languages, to Para- 
celſus? he occaſionally lectured in 
Latin, and to the great mortifica- 
tion of Guy Patin, publiſhed three 
foho volumes in that language. 


He has been ſeverely cenſured, 


for wanting that diffidence, doubt, 
and heſitation, ſo. eſſential to the 
character of a philoſopher, in ſearch 
of truth; but his accuſers forget, 
that theſe very qualities, would 
have ruined him as a medical man; 
for the world always conſiders them 
(remember I ſpeak of the maſs, 
ns | that 
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that is, the vulgar, great and 
ſmall) as proofs of a want of ſkill. 
That boldneſs, ſelf- importance, and 


confidence, which the learned are 


ſo angry with him for aſſuming, 
the infirmities of patients require; 
as they have not ſufficient ſtrength 
of mind to reſt ſatisfied with the 
plain unvarniſhed tale of common 
ſenſe, ** Uſe the world ill, or, by 
——, they will uſe you ſo;“ was 
the advice of the dogmatic, over- 
bearing, inſolent Ratcliffe, when 
he had reached the ſummit of pro- 
feſſional eminence and wealth. 

Let it not be underſtood, ſays the 
ſame intelligent author I have before 
quoted, that an odious and cor- 
rupt conduct is what I recommend; 
I only wiſh mankind to be dealt 
with, as they only can be dealt 
with, if we mean to render them 
any ſervice. In a few words, is 


medicine, and the practice of phy- 


fic, neceſſary, or is it not? if not, 
let the profeſſion retire on penſions, 
and let it ceaſe to be a branch of 
education; if, on the contrary, it 
be neceſſary, phyſicians muſt act, 
in ſuch a way, as will recommend 
them to their patients ; and he who 
puts on a grave, erect, and ſpirited 
air, accompanied with a tone of 
authority and confidence, will be 
much ſooner employed, than a far 
abler man, who, with a peaking 
pitiful aſpect, ſhrinks, droops, and 
trembles, under every action of 
his life, 

All things, animate and inani- 
mate, muſt be treated according to 
their nature; a lion in one way, 
a horſe in another; but man, you 


will tell me, is a ſuperior being, 
and ought to be treated rationally; 
agreed; but ſuppoſe he will not, 


1 


will humour the innocent freaks of, 


he ſcarcely poſſeſſed one requiſite for 


ous taſk he undertook, which was 


don. . 
cations, it may be aſked, by which 


he learning? It was with difficulty 


is he to fink under calamity and 
diſeaſe, becauſe no kind friend, - 


frailty and imperfeftion ? _. 

I remember, a few years ſince, 
an itinerant quack, who raiſed con- 
ſiderable contributions on the cre- 
dulity of the well-diſpoſed inhabi- 
tants of a remote county in England; 


the due performance of the ardu- 


an important branch of medical 

ſurgery, yet he ſucceeded in a 
wonderful degree, and I believe 
might be now pointed out in ſplen- 
did independence, the poſſeſſor of 
one of thoſe luxurious villas, 
which adorn the environs of Lon- 
What then were the qualifi- 


he aſcended the ſteeps of fortune. 
Did he poſſeſs a pleaſing addreſs ? 
Were his manners elegant and 
refined ? He was diſguſting in per- 
ſon, ſlovenly in dreſs, unclean in 
habits, and of vulgar manners; 
his voice harſh, and his ſpeech a 

diſſonant provincial brogue. Had 
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he could read or write. What - 
a truce with your queſtions; give 
a man time to ſpeak, and I will 
explain. An elaborate diſplay of 
his own conſequence, was at all 
times, and on all occaſions, the 
ſubject of his daily converſation. 
The names of two or three half- 
witted people of conſequence, who. 
patronized him, and particularly 
that of a certain hair-brained ba- 
ronet, were the unceaſing burthen 
of his early matins, and his even- 
ing ſong, which generally began, 
and always ended, with the irreſiſ. 
tible eloquence of ſelf - approbation. 
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— | PARACELSUS. 


His identical words, in unceafing 
repetition were, © Indeed I am a 
very clever fellow.” 

Thus ſimple inſtinct, a few de- 
grees beyond what animates a 


monkey, a dormouſe, or a cat, 


taught a clown the current lan- 


guage of low cunning and ſucceſs. 


A mode of conduct, which, with 
the rational and well-informed, 
would have doomed him for life 


to hewing of wood, or, at moſt, 


to the obſcene ſtation of the loweſt 
attendant on the ſtage of a moun- 


tebank, the admiration of ideots 


and drivellers, elevated him to 

wealth. 3 | 
Men of merit, adapting their 

manners to the circumſtances, ſitu- 


ation, and education of their pa- 


tients, muſt, in ſome degree, follow 
the ſame conduct; to be really 


deſerving, is not alone ſufficient; 
they muſt, if not by actual oral 
declaration, and impudent avowal, 


endeavour, at leaſt, by circuitous 
inuendo, circumſtance, pomp, and 
colluſive puffs. proclaim to the 
gaping multitude, ** Behold a man, 
who can cure all your complaints, 
who is ſuperior in abilities to al/ 


modern phyſicians, and is, (I ſwear | 
by the immortal Gods) very ſenſi- 


ble and acute, in ſhort, a very 
CLEVER FELLOW.” + 
I had juſt reviſed the preſent 


article, and fully prepared for 
- compoſitors, and printers' devils, 


who are ready to cut a man into 
pica, if they wait for copy, was 
ſinking into the luxurious indo- 


| lence of an arm-chair, a new book 
uncut, and that rarity in London, 


a quiet fire-ſide; when the death 
of my old friend Nicholas was 


ſuddenly announced, I ſtart from 


my trance, and in ſpite of every 


tendency, muſt ſay a word of a 


man; whom I uſed to call the Pa. 
racelſus of the eighteenth century. 

Nicholas with all his eccentrici- 
ties, is gone to his laſt home. We 
once were intimate, but different 
purſuits, and my preſuming ſome- 
times to differ with him in opinion 
(an offence he did not nds for-. 
give) had ſeparated us for a long 
interval, and neither of us loved 
letter-writing, to a man who has 
nothing to ſay, an irkſome and fa- 
tiguing taſk.” I could not cordi- 
ally liſten to his two hour-har. 
rangues on compound fractures, 
his infallible remedy for the rheu- 
matiſm, and his curing a -—- in ten 
days; when we latterly happened 
to meet, we were comfortably 
cool, glad to ſee each other, and 
as glad to part. ZI 

Yet Nicholas, with many faults, 
and ſome abſurdities, was not with» 
out prominent excellencies; his 
heart was on all occaſions alive 
to the calamities of his fellow crea- 


. tures, he was ACTIVELY CHARI- 


TABLE ; not ſatisfied with meeting, 
he ſought for, and hunted out 
miſery 1n its moſt wretched retreats; 
a firm believer in revelation, and 
able to defend what he believed; 
particularly boſpitable to goſpel 
miniſters of every perſuafion. It 
was alſo remarked, that he never 
ſuffered the Almighty to be men- 
tioned with levity in his preſence, 
without reproof; ſome thought it 
bordering on affectation, that 
whenever the name of God paſſed 
his own lips, he either roſe from 

his ſeat, or uncovered his head. 
Thus deſcribed, and thus com- 
pounded, after finiſhipg his ſtudies 
with credit to himſelf and his in- 
ſtructors, he ſettled as a ſurgeon 
| | | in 
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in a village remote from the capi- 
tal, and was alternately the com- 
forter, the hero, or the tyrant of, 
a diſtrict in which he paſſed, forty 
years of his life, accumulated a. 
fortune, andeſtabliſhed his reputa- 
tion. Uxorious, domeſtic, literary, 
botanic, and agricultural; his-time 
fully, variouſly, and for the moſt 
part agreeably occupied; he was 
a ſtranger to that uncomfortable 
ſtate of mind, which, for want of 
an expreſſive Engliſh , word, we 
call ennui. Yet the bappineſs of 
Nicholas was not without alloy, 
he could not always ſuppreſs in- 
dignation at being buried in a 
hamlet, when he heard of men, 
whom he uſed to deſpiſe for imbe- 
cility, kiſſing hands for appoint- 
ments at court, marrying heireſſes, 
and building villas. On theſe 
occaſions he did not recollect, that 


the life of a 'profethonal man, 


who means to be eminent, muſt be 
a life of ſacrifices; that obſequi- 
ouſneſs and ſelf-denial muſt be 
added to toil, vigilance and activity. 


But to yield or give way in any 


one point of prejudice, whim, 
weakneſs, or caprice, was contrary 
to the theory, as well as the prac- 


tice of Nicholas. He exemplified 


this unbending humour in the 
minuteſt and moſt trivial circum- 
ſtances of private life ; from the 
moment of quitting, till he-retired 
to his bed, he pertinaciouſly wore 


his hat, his boots, and his great 


coat, in all winds, in all weathers, 
at all ſeaſons, and in all companies; 
careful houſewives might cry out 
againſt his naſty boots, and patients 
complain that a wet coat, and a 


dripping hat were not very ſuitable 


accompaniments for a ſick room; 
deaf alike to the voice of pity or 
Vol. II. 


. 


propriety, he kept his boot- jack at 


the bed - ſide, and the only peg for 
his hat, was his own head. 
I can render mankind eſſen- 
tial ſervices, would he exclaim in 
his magiſterial reveries, and 1 
expect them to make me ſome al- 
lowances;“ but Nicholas and the 
world did not exactly agree in 
ſentiment, they knew and valued: 
his medical qualifications, and re- 
warded him generouſly; but the 
moment they recovered, thanked 
God they were well rid of the 
Doctor, as well as the diſeaſe. 
Let with all his reputation, the 
practice of Nicholas was highly 
exceptionable; he had heard, and 
had read of certain powerful mi- 
nerals, which, extracted from the 


bowels of the earth, and concen- 
trated by chemic art, are found 


— 


able to cope with malady, in its 
moſt formidable ſhape, and under 
the denomination of ſpecifics, in- 
dependent of mechanic effect, or 
the laws of circulation, appear to 
act by magic influence. With 
half a dozen of theſe Herculean 
Panaceas, a countenance not eaſily 
abaſhed, a ſonorous voice, pom- 
pous manners, and a pair of bony 
geldings, he ſcowered the country 


in more ſenſes than one, Suc- 


ceeding in a few deſperate caſes, 
where certain cautious practition- 
ers, whom, he called triflers, had 
failed, his name was abroad; the 
nurſes and good women called him 
a fine man, and better judges were 
not ſatisfied with the death of a 
relation, till Nicholas had decided 


their fate. 5 N 


But in the rapidity of his medi- 
cal career, he paid no attention to 
delicacy of ſyſtem, tender habit, 
or peculiarity of conſtitution ; after 
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ſcarcely 
ſuch conduct, his pills, his draughts, 
and his drops, ſpread death and 


pronouncing the name of the dif. 
order, the ſame medicines, in the 
ſame form, and in a ſimilar doſe, 
were given to every patient; it is 
neceflary to add, that by 


deſolation round the country. Too 
vain to fee. his errors, too proud 


to acknowledge miſtake, and too 


eminent to be ſuſpected of acting 
amiſs, I have not a doubt that in 
the courſe of a forty years extenfive 
practice, he hurried ſeveral hun- 
dreds to an untimely 
Nicholas died himſelf, a natural 
death, and following his avorks, was 


decently interred amongſt his un- 
ra. e patients, in a country” 
. 


church- ya | 
It is eafier to lament the evils of 


a raſh practitioner, than to enable 


mankind to guard againſt them, 
for who, but a medical man, can 
detect medical obliquity. One 
caution on the ſubject may not 
however be amiſs; that man, who 
in the common actions of life, 
diſcovers eccentric, odd manners, 
and impatience of contradiction 
who betrays in his general con- 
duct, overweening vanity, and a 


defect of thoſe moſt precious of 


all commodities, - prudence and 


common ſenſe, is not generally 
ſpeakiny, to be ſelected for medical 
attendance; the art of healing 

wes at times fuch a ion 
of 4 forbearance, and 
ſtrength of mind, and muft at 


times, ſo ſtrongly impreſs the con- 


viction of the inſufficiency of hu- 
man art, that I may venture to 
pronounce fuch a character as I 
have deſcribed, as unfit for a ſafe 
or a conſcientious practice of it. 


grave; yet 


PANE THOMAS, a ſtay. 
maker, a revenue officer, a 
political writer, and a man of ge- 
nius, who, with much of ſtrong 
argument, and much of coarſe in · 
vective, — oecafionally * Aa 
mixture of exaggerating mifrepre- 
ſentation, and e 
has been accuſed of fanning the 


flames of ſedition on either fide of 


the Atlantic, but with very differ- 
ent effects. In the Engliſh colo- 
nies, his writings were peruſed 
with avidity, and followed up with 
meaſures, which, after a long and 
bloody ſtruggle, eſtabliſned a re- 
public, whoſe open arms, and 
boundlefs territories, for ages yet 
to come, will afford a refuge to 
the unfortunate, from the luxuries, 
the impoſts, the fins, and the ſor- 
rows of Europe. a pe he 
In Great Britain, after rouzing 
the reſentments of Mr. Burke, 
and awakening ariſtocracy from 
her golden dream, his pamphlets. 


have been attacked by the crown 


lawyers, deeply intrenched in pre- 
cedent, prerogative, and legal inu- 
endo ; they have been pronounced 
libellous, their ſale interdicted, by 


a a tribunal, whoſe ſentence I have 


neither right or inclination to con- 
tradi ; and many reſpectable in- 
dividuals, by inadvertently felling _ 


them, have expoſed themſelves to 
obloquy, profecution; fine, and 


impriſonment. At the ſame time, 
by miniſterial management, or by 
popular prejudices, operating on 
the open generofity of our Engliſh 
character, ſuſpicion was fomented 
into malignity ; terror, real or af- 
feed, in proportion to the ſtrength 

or weakneſs of each man's mind, 
pervaded every rank; the * 


— 
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of London was fortified with bar- fair reaſoning, have exhauſted their 


rels of earth, and Lord Loughbo- 
rough, induced by the magnitude 
of his proſpects, or the urgency 
of his apprebenſions, for thoſe 
who greatly hope muſt greatly 
fear, turned his back on his 
friends, and was prevailed. on to 
accept the ſeals, with an income of 
ten thouſand a year; an enormous 
amount, to which, I underſtand, 
our eternal bankruptcies have raiſed 
the chancellor's income, . _ 
Whilſt I venerate the form, but 
lament the palpable corruptions. 
of our conſtitution, in matters of 
revenue, religion, legiſlature, 
princely expenditure, and repre- 
ſentation; errors, corruptions, and 
exceſſes, which make it almoſt im- 
oflible for the middle ranks to 
ls a ſhilling in their pockets, 
and ſhut out thouſands of conſci- 
entious men from ſerving their 
country; I hope and truſt that I 
am not infenſible of the comforts 
and ſecurity it affords ; that I am 
not wanting in a rational attach- 
ment to that king, and thoſe 
lords and commons, of which it 
is compoſed. Yet, I confeſs my- 
ielf wholly. a ſtranger to that out- 
rageous zeal, that modern ſpecies 
of Birmingham loyalty, which 
villifies the motives, deſtroys the 


perſon, and burns dawn the houſe. 


of a neighbour, who happens to 
differ from me in opinion. | 

This unpropitious circumſtance, 
in the treatment of Thomas Paine, 
notwithſtanding the manifold er- 
rors and defects of - his writings, 
operates as a ſpecies of internal 
evidence in his favor; the majori- 
ty of his literary opponents, in- 
ſtead of anſwering his arguments, 
and combating his deductions, by 


* 

1 5 
8 
"<8 

* „ 


< 


* 


whole ſtrength in endeavours to 
blacken his character, and preſent 


to public view the moſt indefenſi- 
ble paſſages of his life. This charge 


is equally applicable to his exaſpe- 
rated divine biographer, whoſe pen 
is the tomahawk of a ſavage, to 


the Crown and Anchor chairman, 


and to Mr. Arthur Young; wrap 
ped up in ſnug ſinecures, theſe 
eloquent, diſintereſted praiſers of 
the conſtitution to which they ad- 
here, and whoſe juices they ſuck, 


with the philanthropy and patriotic 


attachment of a ſagacious leech; 
theſe gentlemen forget, that it is 
poſſible for the ſame man to be 
the greateſt raſcal in the world, 
and yet be a keen and ſenſible 
writer; that their proving (ſup- 


bol them to have proved) that 


has at times acted an inhuman, 
and even a diſhoneſt part, does 
not overſet one iota, or one tittle, 
of the ſtrong political axioms he 


produces. Were it my buſineſs, or 
indeed were it at all to the purpoſe, 


to enter the liſts with Mr. Paine, 
he is vulnerable on every ſide, 
on the ſcore of political and moral 
expediency; while a prevalent an- 
tipathy to the marine power of 
Great Britain, breathes through 
every page, and he fixes his eyes 
on our Weſt India iſlands, with 
the intereſted views, and inveterate 
prejudices, af a tranſatlantic eiti- 
zen, anticipating the glories of an 
American navy, five hundred years 
before its eſtabliſhment. 5 

How much wiſer would theſe 
writers have acted, had they been 
argumentative inſtead of groſsly 
perſonal, had they turned their 
thoughts to the real ſources of aur 


calamities; for I am convinced, 
4: + - what 
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3 PAINE; 1 
that the dereliction of duty, as ceedings of this court. He might | 


well as decency, in the more exalt- 


ed ranks of life, and the public 


diſcuſſion of certain enormous 
debts, have diffuſed antimonarchic 


ſentiments and n more 


widely, than that Thomas 
Paine ever wrote, or the moſt de- 
mocratic republican ever imagined. 
I am clearly of opinion, that a 


cool and diſpaſſionate pamphlet, 


endeavouring to prove, that the 
ſubject of my preſent article was 
attempting to place power in 


hands totally inadequate to the 
management of it, and which, 


poſſibly with the beſt intentions, 
they would have exerted only to 
their own deſtruction, or the — 
ducing that worſt ſpecies of deſpot- 
iſm, the deſpotiſm of democracy, 
would have been a more effectual 
and popular reply to his Rights of 
Man, than the moſt elaborate ſcru- 
tiny into, or the moſt authentic 
account of, his private life. 
Speaking of the unfair arts which 


have been practiſed againſt the au- 


thor of the Rights of Man, on 
the plea, that ſuch a man, and 
ſuch a writer, deſerved no better 
uſage; I cannot refuſe the praiſe 
of ſtrong impreſſion to the ſpeech 


of Mr. Erſkine. -- 


“Great indeed,” ſaid our lumi- 
nous advocate, great are the 


embarraſſments I have felt this 


day, but they have not been able 
to detach me from the duty I owe 
to my profeſſion, to juſtice, to ho- 
nor, and my country. An impartial 
trial is the firſt and deareſt privi - 
lege of every Engliſhman, and the 


author of the Rights of Man would 


have had ample grounds of detrac- 
tion, if there appeared the ſmalleſt 
tincture of partiality in the pro- 


have complained, with reaſon, if 
the man he had choſen to defend 
him, had been intimidated by 
threats, or been prevailed on, in 
any way, to abandon his cauſe. 1 
need not deſcribe the difficulties of 
' my ſituation, ſtanding up, as I do, 
againſt prejudices that have been 
openly, widely, and generally cir- 
culated, againſt imputations of the 
| a and moſt affecting kind. 
ou cannot, gentlemen, be igno- 
rant of the diſgraceful means which 
have been taken, not merely to 
influence the public mind againſt 
the defendant, ' but to ſtamp and 
brand every man with the mark 


and reproach of diſaffection to 


the government and conſtitution, 
who ſhall venture to hazard the 
Nighteſt approbation of his doc- 
ein oe eg rely tots | 
„What would be the conſe- 
quence, if a barriſter were ſuffered 
to exerciſe his diſcretion, in ſtating 
what caſes he would appear in, 
and what not? it would be arro- 
gating to himſelf the office of a 
judge, and giving a previous deci- 
ſion on the caſe. Perſonal feelings 
ought never to weigh againſt pub- 
lic duty. I have treated with the 
contempt they merited, the far- 
caſms and calumnies with which] 
have been loaded; regardleſs of 
all that folly and all that malice 
can utter, I ſhall maintain, as long 
as life and ſenſe remain, the equal 
right of every man in this kingdom 
to a fair trial. | | 
„The defendant is charged 
with writing and pubhſhing a 
book, hoſtile to the conſtitution 
of England.— The law of England 
knows of no ſuch crime; it 


muſt be proved, in order to con- 


ſtitute 
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„ PAINE. . 
ſtitute his guilt, not whether the General thinks it profanation 
Attorney General, not whether | 
you or I, approve the book, but Mr. Burke aſſerts, that the people 


77 
to 7 - 
meddle with or touch? When 


whether, truly and bona fide, he of this country are utterly and for 
compoſed and publiſhed it with ever deprived of the power of 
the diabolical intention of provok- changing their conſtitution, he 
ing diſcord and diſſention in the claps a padlock on reaſon, he pro- 
country. If he only thinks, that hibits liberal diſcuſſion. The hu- 
the conſtitution of England is not man mind cannot live under re- 
calculated to promote public hap- ſtraint; if men are permitted to 
pineſs, he may differ in opinion communicate their thoughts, in- | 
with you and me, but he is not dignation flies off like fire ſpread -*- 
guilty of any offence againſt the on a ſurface, like gunpowder ſcat- 
law. ee SR 453 tered, it kindles, it communicates. 
Forms of government may But under reſtraint, it is a ſubter- 
at any time be diſcuſſed and ſcru- raneous fire, whoſe agitation is 
tinized with the greateſt rigor, unſeen, till it burſts into earth- 
corruptions or decay may be point- quake and volcano. 7 
ed out; in ſhort, conſiderable lati-„ On the preſent occaſion, gen · 
tude is to be allowed, in a free tlemen, you muſt guard your minds 
country, to writing and converſa- againſt the infection of popular 
tion, as long as we do not teach frenzy; you muſt firmly: elevate 
individuals to reſiſt legal authority, yourſelves above the prejudices of 
and oppoſe the law of the land. human weakneſs; . you muſt diſco- 
„The following is a ſentiment ver the mind of the author in his 
from Mr. Paine's book, to which, book, not in the rage and defpe- 
1 believe, gentlemen. of the jury, rate cant of the times. The de- 
you, I, and every reaſonable man, fendant and his book have been 
will readily conſent.” If a law condemned by bell, book, and 
be bad, it is one thing to oppoſe candle; by argument, by violence, 
and reſiſt its execution, but very by imputation, and by threats, in 


| to obey a bad law, reaſoning at effigy; preſſes have been erected, 
| the ſame time againſt it, than and been working night and day, 
- forcibly to violate it, becauſe to counteract his poiſon (I hope 
; breaking a bad law might lead to they have not diffuſed it) and an 
l diſcretionary violations of thoſe author conſiders it as the great glory 
n which are good. Hof his pen, to have circulated the 
| elf no man had been allowed, indecorous lapſes and private ſcan- 
d from the force of ſuperior intel- dal of his life. — The reſult of all 
A left, to point out improvements in is, that the cauſe. hath been pre- 
n our ſocial ſyſtem, how would the judged, that the mind of no man, 
d Engliſh conſtitution have attained within the ſweep of ſuch a torrent, 
it that beautiful ſhape and proſperous can be fre. EF 

„ eſtabliſhment, which the Attorney „It has been ſaid, by ſome of © 
e 5 8 55 | 


different to expoſe its errors, rea- 


ton on its defects, and endeavour 
to procure its repeal. It is better 


* 


” 


every little pariſh in the kingdom. 


Aſſociations have been formed to 
burn his pamphlets, and hang his 


our 


. Tam 1 
and earth. A little matter of dif 


our loyal aſſociators, that the great 


Harrington was as great a thief, 


and as obſcure a ruffian, as Tho- 
mas Paine. They appear to have 
forgotten, that he was deſcended 
from the moſt ancient branches of 
our firſt nobility, that he reflected 
honor on the dukes, marquilles, 


barons, and knights of the garter, 
from whom he ſprung. was 
the faithful ſervant of King Charles 


the Firſt, and of ſuch undoubted der 


honor, that he avowed republican 
princi 
2 vey affection of bis maſter. In 
tlie ſhipwreck of his life and fortune, 
When the courtiers were fled or fly- 
ing, in every direction, from the 
unhappy monarch, Harrington, in 
ſpite of death and danger, repeat- 
edly viſited him in the Ifle of 
Wight; and although ſurrounded 
hamentary Sidiers, took 
his laſt farewell, fell into his arms, 
and fainted on the fatal ſcaffold. 
After the King's death, he 
wrote the famons Oceana, in which 
be praifes his virtues, laments his 
errors, and aſcribes his misfor- 
tunes to the feeble nature of a 
monarchy. hrs wt 84 A 
% To win the affections of En- 
gliſhmen, their reaſon muſt be 
convinced; it is principle only that 
can render loyalty ſincere and vi- 
gorous. The {ſure ſecret of attach- 
ing the people to any form of go- 
vernment, is to convince. them, 
that their intereſt and happineſs 
dlepend on it. Confiraint is the 
natural parent of reſiſtance ; where 
one ſide is tyrannical, the other 
will always be refractory. You 
remember Lucian's pleaſant ſtory: 
Jupiter and a countryman were 
walking together, familiarly con- 
verſing on the ſubjeft of heaven 


yet retained the confi- 


te aroſe, and while the god 
= to convince the. e by 
argument, he liſtened with pro- 
found attention; but happening to 
hint a doubt, Jupiter turned haſti- 
ly round, and threatened him with 
his thunder. Now, ſays the coun- 
tryman, I know you are in the 
wrong; if you were right, you 
would never appeal to your thun- 


The pleaſure of its. peruſal, i 
I truſt an ample apology for-the 
length of my quotation. In reply 


to our able and brilliant advocate, 


it has been obſerved, that the man 
who ridicules, and expoſes à con- 


ſtitution, in its ſeveral branches, 
angerous and near 1 4 


makes a d 
proach to the aſſailant who open 
reſiſts, and oppoſes the laws it in- 


eulcates. That with reſpe& to 


the general alarm, and inveterate 
2 rouſed againſt Thomas 

aine, ir WAS NECESSARY TO or- 
POSE ENTHUSIASM TO EN THUSEASM, 


that in no other effectual way, 
could the great body of the peo- 


ple have been put on their guard 
againſt the faſcinating omnipotence 
of his ſyſtem; ſo admirably calcu- 
lated to level the barriers of private 
integrity, and deſtroy ſocial ate 
tachment. Doctrines which tell 


a footman he is as well entitled to 


the ſideboard and drawing- room 
as his maſter; and the beggar, that 
rank and ſubordination are a vio- 
lation of his privileges and rights. 
Againſt ſuch doctrines, a more 
than commonſtimulus was required 
to excite reſiſtance; a union 'of 
zeal, ardour, men, and money 
were neceſſary to counteract their 
wide ſpreading and magic influence. 


The bitter ſeeds of malignity and 
diſcontent. 


diſcontent, from the unhappy, but 
unavoidable- diſproportion in the 
allotment of the good things of 
life ; the bitter feeds of malignity 
and diſcontent are deeply fown in 
the minds of the lower clafſes of 
ſociety, they wanted ' only the 
quickening productive hot · houfe of 


rapid vegetation, and the ſtrong 


evergreen would quickly have 


overfhadowed the lane. 

T hope and believe, that a ha 
hearted neglect of the middle ranks, 
the poor and the needy, 1s not one 
of the numerous ſins of my life; 
I feel, and I thank God for the 
ſoothing reflection, I feel that it 
is not; but while it is evidently the 
duty, as well as intereft of the 


to turn a eommiſerating and atten- 
tive eye to the wants and diſtreſſes 
of their fellow creatures, the more 
humble ranks ſhould remember 
they alfo have important and indif- 
penfible duties to perform, that to 
ſuffer as well as to act with cool in- 
trepidity ; that to be calm and ereft 
under misfortune, is the character 
of a patriot, a hero, and a chriſ- 


tween the merits of Paine and 
Mackintoſh, as literary men; Tom 
$ writes for the kitchen, Mr. Mack- 
intoſh for the parlour,” was the 
deciſion. % ts 
The following circumftance, 


preſent, article ; I underſtand it to 
be founded on fact. A meeting 
was held at Warminfter to upprets 
the ſeditious publications, inter 
alia, it was propoſed to burn an 
ent effgy of Ton Paine ; but to this, 


Thomas Paine, to call them into 


great, the wealthy, and the exalted, 


tian. | y 
It was attempted in a converſa- 
tion, to ſettle a compariſon be- 


ſeems a proper addition to the 
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many reſpectable 7 "| 0 0 * I d, 
as they had dealt with him for many 


years, and found him to be an 


honeſt man. The only Tow Patu g 


of whom they had ever heard, 
My neighbours,” faid a mem 
ber for a borough in the Weſt of 


England, on heating the flory, 
much as their fellow ſubjects, aud 


are therefore more loyal“ | 
DEERAGE, an inſtance” on 


record of its being refuſed, 


however incredible it may appear 


to thoſe worthy commoners and 


was Tow Path, the butcher of 


— 


their ladies, who long to decorate” 


their coaches and ſedans, with the 
fading ſplendors of a coronet. 

In the 
King George the Firſt, an article 


appeared in the London Gazette, 
ſpecifying © that Miles Wharton, 
Eſq . 


q. was created a Baron, by the 
fiyle and title of Lord Wharton. 
From a conſciouſneſs of the fape- 


riority of perſonal worth, from 
habits of retirement, or other 
motives, not handed down, this 


dazzling object of ardent deſire to 


ſo many, was in the preſent in- 


ſtance, refuſed, or not accepted, 
and in the next week's gazette, the 


following advertiſement” was in- 


ferted. | 


His majeſty having graciouſly 


defigned to confer the honor of 


the Peerage on Mr. Wharton; 


that gentleman is duly ſenſible of 
his ſovereign's goodneſs and fayor, 


but humbly begs leave to decline 
the high honour intended him.? 


The bed-chamber lords, gentle- 
harbingers, ſhrugged up their pliant 
fiat, 


beginning of the reign of 


men ufhers, pages, and knight 
| ſhoulders, at this reverſal of a royal 
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fiat, and independent of loſing 
their fees, conſidered it as contempt. 
of court. Yet the very circum- 
ſtances of the tranſaction I relate, 


proves that the king or miniſter, 


ad choſen a proper perſon for the 


exalted and important rank of a 


peer of the realm; I cannot but 
conſider him as the fitteſt man for 
- an elevated ſtation, who from the 
nature perhaps of the ſervices ex- 
pected, has the ſpirit, the inde- 
pendence, or the modeſty to de- 
cline it; - præfulgebant Brutus et 
Caſſius, eo quod eorum imagines 
non videbantur.” pg 

Thoſe induſtrious levee-hunters, 
thoſe aſſiduous attendants at the 
drawing room, and bed cham- 
ber, ſo often ſucceſsful in court 
intrigue, are frequently, and indeed 
generally from frivolous and diſſi- 
pated manners, the leaſt qualified 


of all men on earth, for the poſts 


or employmeats they ſolicit ; while 
the unhappy individual, formed 
by nature and education, for a due 
performance of any duties he may 
undertake, but untaught to cringe, 
to flatter, and betray, is periſhing 
by inches in ſome ſubaltern ſitua- 
tion, or worn down with ſedentary 


drudgery ; the miſerable ſubſtitute 


of a ſuperficial principal, who is 
rioting on national wealth. 

At a certain period of the diſaſ- 
trous American war, when our 
political horizon was black and 
cloudy on every fide, who would 
have believed, that we were to be 
indebted for extrication from im- 
pending ruin, to a naval veteran, 
pining at the moment, in penurious 
obſcurity, at Paris? and as I am 
told on good authority, actually 
obliged to a French nobleman, for 
_ enabling him, by a pecuniary pre- 


PERFECTION. 


ſent, to return to England. I am 
convinced, that the feelings of my 
generous countrymen muſt have 
been warmly agitated by ſuch a 
prophetic declaration! How great 
then would have been the general 
emotion, on hearing, that the con- 
queror of De Graſſe, and the ſaver 
of our Weſt India iſlands, was 
ſuperſeded at the very moment he 
was deſtroying the French fleet, 
and recalled almoſt at the moment 
of a brilliant and deciſive vic- 
tor. | boar cons 

But for the fortunate application 
of the firſt Mr. Pitt, when ſecretary 
of ſtate to Lord Northington, the 
chancellor; the patriotic oppoſer of 
general warrants, the venerable 
and indefatigable ſupporter of Mr. 
Fox's jury bill, in the. Houle of 
Lords, the excellent Lord Cam- 
den might have. lived and died up 


three pair of Wairs in the Temple. 
Can you procure for me a young 


mau of ſound knowledge in the 
law, of not very extenſive practice, 
and I will make his occaſional at- 
tendance at the office, worth his 
while, ſaid Lord Chatham, with 
an addition, worthy the notice of his 
/on; for I want a perſon of legal 
knowledge about me, that we may 
ACT CONSTITUTIONALLY.” 

Mr. Pratt was recommended, and 
a friendſhip commenced, which 
conducted him to the higheſt ho- 
nours of the ſtate, and ſtill con- 
tinues, with unabated affection, 
between their deſcendants. 
PERFECTION, and Correct 

Conduct. Men too apt to ex. 

ct it in females, while they in. 
dulge themſelves in unbridled and 
abominable licentiouſneſs,—-See the 
latter part of the article, Widos 
of Epheſus _ 


PITT, 


of the Earl of Chatham, firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer, who 
ſtudied, and I believe for a ſhort 


time practiſed as a barriſter at law; 


but it was not his fate to loſe him- 
ſelf in the intricacies of modern 
juriſprudence, and retail his opi- 
nions for gold; a more ſplendid, 


and to the public, a more benefi- 


cial ſituation was reſerved for him. 
At a period of life, when moſt 


_ of us abſorbed in diſſipation, folly, 
pharo, and ſenſuality, are ſowing 


with profuſion, the ſeeds of re- 


pentance and remorſe, which 


gradually ſpringing up, embitter 
our future days; with a ſtoiciſm and 


application, which it is eaſier to de- 


ride, than imitate, he vigorouſly 
applied the whole powers of his 
mind to public bufineſs, and pri- 
vate improvement. With the 
youthful down ſtill on his cheek, 
he plunged into the tumultuous ſea 
of politics; ſetting equally at defi- 


ance, compromiſe, or competition, 


he prudently ſteered amidſt the 


quickſands of party, weathered the 
ſtormy billows of oppoſition, and 
finally gained the wiſhed-for port, 
where he reigns ſupreme, the fa- 
vorite of his ſovereign, the arbiter 
of his aſſociates, and with a few 
exceptions, the idol of the people. 

When we behold a young man 
thus occupying a poſt, which ca- 
binet veterans, and hoary politi- 
cians have paſſed a long life, in 


qualifying themſelves for, or in 


vainly attempting to attain; we 
are naturally induced to enquire 
by what . ſuperior merits, ſuch 
ſuperior, ſuch uncommon objects 
have been attained. 

Vol. II. 
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TITT, WILLIAM, ſecond ſon 


AL a.certain $i riod of his reign, 
the ſituation. of our ſovereign, as 
to his confidential - ſervants, was 
confeſſedly hopeleſs. He had ex- 


perienced mortifications, various 


and ſevere; Lord North, conſi- 
dering the exiſtence of a miniſter, 


as incompatible with the diſappro- 


bation of Parliament, had retired 
without a ſigh: the Rockingham 
party, with all the merit of good in- 
tention, difſolved in its own weak - 
neſs; Lord Shelburne was unpopu- 
lar; the Duke of Grafton had felt, by 
woeful experience, that his only 
ſafety was in flight; and Mr. Fox 
had given bay ee offence, by 
defining the regal power, in terms 
too coarſe for the ſenſitive texture 
of a royal ear, an offence which J 
underſtand is never to be forgiven. 
Surrounded by miniſters whoſe 


principles or conduct he did not 


approve, our gracious king anxi- 
ouſly looked around 'him for an 
Atlas equal to the. burthen of mi- 


niſterial reſponſibility; and a young 


man preſented himſelf, in theprime 
of lite, of popular name, correct 
conduct, and morals like his own, 
undebauched, but, like his own, 
ſufficiently pliable for political ma- 
nœuvre and cabinet intrigue. The 
affairs of the Eaſt India company 
having been long and deſperately 
deranged, deciſive meaſures. were 
loudly called for, to remedy, by 
ſtriking at the root of the evil. 
To prevent peculation, to intro- 
duce accuracy, order, and rigid 
ſuperviſion, the bill of Mr, Fox 
was produced ; but an incautious 


_ diſtribution of patronage, . firſt ex- 


citing diſcontent in a certain cabal 


behind the curtain, an invaſion 


of chartered rights. was conjured 
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up; the royal opinion on a bill 
under parliamentary diſcuſſion, was 
diligently. and indecently propaga- 
ted; the weak were alarmed, the 
ill-deſigning ſet in motion, Lord 
Temple laid the train, the watch- 
word was given, and Pitt and the 


conſtitution ſpread like wild- fire 


through the nation. Pe 
Jo ſurvey minutely the political 
ſervices of this miniſter of the 
crown, is not conſiſtent with my 
plan, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that a perſonal diſlike of his pre- 
deceſſors, rather than any eminent 
capacity, or extraordinary talents 
of his own, were the prominent 
and immediate cauſes of his early 
and rapid advancement. A con- 
currence of events, had deprived 
his majeſty's ſervants of their maſ- 
ter's confidence and ſupport, and 
the rays of royal favor, collected 
in a Kooks focus, . 
centered in Mr. Pitt. Theſe ad- 
vantages he has improved, by what 
I confider his leading characteriſtic 
qualities; qualities diametrical 
oppoſite, and ſeldom united in the 
ſame perſon; immoveable firmneſs, 
and accommodating prudent pli- 
ancy. The firſt furniſhed him 
with ſteadineſs and reſolution to 
keep his ſeat at the treaſury, againſt 
the ſenſe of a majority of the 
Houſe of Commons, which every 
other miniſter had been taught to 
tremble at, and ſhrink from; it 
alſo ſupported him firm and vn- 


ſhaken againſt a hoſt of enemies, 


amidft the declamatory violence of 
the debates on the regency, In 
circumſtances for which parlia- 
mentary records could fcarce find 
a precedent, he was not to be ſub. 
dued by popular clamour, he was 
unawed by the frowns of princes?! 


PITT. 


His accommodating plianey, his 
yielding. to and accepting advice 
and affiſtance from any quarter has 
been exemplified in every meaſure 
of his adminiſtration ; by his Triſh 
propoſitions, his tobacco act, and 
his dereliction of the Difſeaters, 


who once ſo zealouſly ſupported 


him; by his evaſion of a parlia- 
mentary reform, and his fingufar 
conduct in the ſlave trade, when 
every driveller knows that in the 
preſent ſtate of things, a prime 
miniſter may carry any. decent 
meaſure, if he really and ſeriouſly 
wiſhes it; I wiſh to ſpeak of facts, 
equally avoiding invective and pa- 
negyric. 5 
r. Pitt appears to advantage, 
as a diligent improver of the plans 
of others, rather than an original 
diſcoverer of means himſelf, a 
man of expedients, a uſeful, but 
not a great miniſter; and better 


calculated for a country ſinking 


under accumulating burthens, than 
a more ſplendid, or a more enter- 

2 _ 7 e ee e 
« Mr. Pitt,” (fays the author of 
a declamatory invective) © has the 
addreſs beyond any miniſter I ever 
knew, of diſguiſing all his hateful 
meaſures, in an alluring, popular 
maſk, Few men ever l ed in 
a greater degree, the glitter of tinſel, 
the gewgaw glare of foil ſo attrac- 
tive to women and children. 

„Though the path,“ ſays the 
ſame author, who addreſſed the 
Premier, during the regency de- 
bates, when he was hourly expected 


to refign, though the path to 
greatneſs and glory N lrerel wealt 


you, as a ſtateſman, nature and. 
education have eminently qualified 
you for the bar. The court of 
King's bench, where your friend 

pre- 


* 
. 


r ˙— Be 


* 
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which the opinions of Mr. Pitt on 


preſides, opens its friendly doors, 


and mh may ſink with ſafety into. 


2 reſpectable barriſter ; with your 
brief, your tie-wig, and the fourth 
part of a hackney coach, you will 
be valued by ſolicitors and. attor- 
nies ;. by pompous diftion, ſtu- 
died phraſeology, and nicely ſelected 
words, you may ſooth the ſlumbers 


” £5 


of a puiſne judge, and miſſead a 


etty jury,” But the prophetic, 
but ks writer fatled. the: 
king happily recovered, and our. 
young Palinurus ſill graſps with 
tenacious hand, the reins of ad- 


miniſtration. | 


Much has been ſaid on the ex- 
tenſion of the exciſe, his favorite 


mode of ſecuring the revenue, 


which Sir Robert Walpole, by 
popular clamour, was obliged to 
abandon; and few miniſters in this 
country have been bold enough a- 
gain to reſume. It ought in juſtice 
to be obſerved, that the alarming 
ſtate of our public debt, (moſt of 
which was incurred betare the pre- 
ſent ſervants. of the crown came into 
office) rendered a ſtrict attention to 
improving the annual receipt abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; and I believe it is 
generally underſtood, that on 
many articles, no tax can, in any 
tolerable degree, be rendered pro- 
ductive, without the odious and 
unpopular interpoſition of the 


_ exciſe, It is aſſuredly a ſerious 


evil, a perplexing domeſtie grie- 
vance; but J fear it is a neceſſary 
conſequence of national incum- 
brances, which puzzle the arith- 
metician to ſpecify, and which no 


thinking man can contemplate 


without a ſigh. 


It cannot but excite our juſt re- 
ſentment, when we. obſerve the 


malignant and cruel induſtry with 


n repreſentation, have 


en ſelected and preſented to pub- 
lic view; opinions evidently form- 
ed at a ſeaſon of his life, which 
had afforded no opportunity for 
trying them by the touchſtone of 
age and experience. At that pe- 
riod, the keen ardor of hunting 
for popularity prevented his attend- 


ing to a more uſeful ſpecies of po- 


litical. wiſdom, in which, to do 
him juſtice, he has not of late 
years been deficient. 

The life, the liberty, the, 


property of every one, ſaid 
our miſtaken miniſter, if we may 


credit the report of his adverſaries, 
„are, or may be affected, by the 
law of the land in which he lives, 
and the right of electing the per- 
ſon who is to make thoſe laws, is 
in every commoner of the realm, 
except infants, lunatics, and cri- 


minals. It is alſo a fact, that in 


many places, the members are ac- 
tually returned at the pleaſure of 
one man; and that the number of 
voters in this kingdom doth not 
amount to a ſixth part of the whole, 
who are thus deprived of their 
right, and governed by laws to 


which they have not given their 


conſent ... 
Theſe traducers, who, by their 
ill- timed and vexatious republica- 
tions, interrupt Mr. Pitt in his 
continental alliances, and his pro- 
fitable loans; theſe traducers for- 
get, that, in anſwer to their ſtate- 
ment of the queſtion, it has been 
proved, that a univerfal ſuffrage 
would render our form of govern. 
ment dangerouſly democratic, and 
would throw too preponderating a 
weight into a. ſcale already gravi- 
ratings in an undue degree, on the 
2 
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exerciſed the ingenui | 
times, and on which ſo much may 
be ſaid; I cannot help remarking, 


2 
— — WED <4" 


that, according to the ſpirit and 


. letter of the Engliſh conſtitution, 


the privilege of voting for county 


members naturally follows landed 


property; and that he who is in- 
veſted with a freehold in the ſoil, 
is moſt likely, having, bona fide, 
a country to loſe, to be a faithful 
and good ſubjet. + nts as 
Without aſſuming the ability of 
deciding on a point, which has 
of modern 


as a literary curioſity, the follow- 
ing courteous letter from the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, to 
Joun Terence Froſt, at that time 

is confidential friend and corref- 
pondent ; but, during a late period 
of alarm and univerſal terror, the 
ſubject of a proclamation in the 
Gazette, and a proſecution for ſe- 
ditious words. Fo thoſe who, after 
reading the letter, may view with 
ſurprize ſuch reyolutions in friend- 


ſhip, principles, and meaſures; it 


may be neceſſary to premiſe, that 
the attorney had, at that time, 
evinced no ſymptoms of inciviſm, 
and that he was the truſty agent of 


Lord Hood, during the immacu- 


late tranſactions of the Weſtmin- 
ſter election. 2 
r | 
I beg you will aſſure the gen- 
tlemen of the committee for pro- 
ſecuting a reform in parliament, 
that my efforts ſhall never be want- 
ing to ſupport a meafure, which I 
conceive to be eſſential to the in- 


dependence of parliament, and the 


liberties of the people. 
I am, &c. 
Wittiam PritrT. 


Thus, reform, in the hands of 


_ PLAYHOUSE. | 
our young Magician, becomes a 


ſecond Aaron's rod, a harmleſs in- 


animate ſtaff, or a ſtinging, hiſſing 
ſerpent, with which he keeps in 


* 


awe the idolatrous Iſraelites of St. 
James's and St. Stephen's; and; as 
I am told, but can ſcarcely believe, 


ſometimes their maſter. - © 


On the ſubje of the preſent” 
war, I have preſumed, on ſeveral 
occaſions, to give my opinion, that 
it might have been prevented by 
previous negociation and cool diſ- 


cuſſion; perhaps I am miſtaken; 
but once engaged in it, I confeſs I 
ſee neither wiſdom or policy in 


repeated!y declaring to a powerful 
enemy, that we are exhauſted, and' 


unable to continue the conteſt; I 
cannot reconcile ſuch conduct in 


certain opponents of Mr. Pitt, 


however I may otherwiſe value 


them, with their experience as 
ſtateſmen, or their feelings as 


Engliſnmen. 


PLAYHOUSE, the profen his. 


verſion of the age, which 


flouriſhes, with renovated vigor 


and luxurious elegance, in defiance 


of timid, ſhort-ſighted moraliſts, 
and the more furious attacks of 
the puritan and methodiſt. In the 


ardor of miſtaken, but well-mean- 
ing zeal, theſe declaimers forget, 
that a love of pleafure is a natural, 
and, if moderately and legitimately 
indulged, a rational principle, im- 
planted, for wiſe purpoſes, in the 
breaſts -of Mr t 
That it is unlawful to laugh, 


and criminal to pretend to be hap- 


py, an impious idea, which deſ- 


cribes the Almighty and benevolent 


Diſpoſer of the univerſe as a ty- 
rant, and man as the victim of a 
ſevere anticipating deſtiny, could 
only have entered an imagination 


dClouded 


y 
1 
1 
4 


 PLAYHOUSE.- 86 


clouded by calviniſtic deſpair, and 


impervious to the ſoft rays'of hope 


and mercy. But, ſuppoſing that 


the doors of our theatres could be 
cloſed, I fear that the divine and 
the philanthropiſt would have gain - 
ed an inglorious and ineffectual 
victory, by driving the promiſcu- 
ous multitude of a crouded metro- 
polis to the ſties of ſenſuality and 
drunkenneſs, or the receſſes of 
ſecret ſin sn 715 55 


| Yet the merit of Joel Collier, 


and thoſe who followed him, ſhould 
not be forgotten; they attacked 
and drove from the ſtage thoſe 
impious railleries and obſcene allu- 


ſions, injurious to correct amuſe- 
ment, and diſgraceful to national 
taſte, which tainted the dramas of 
the day, and too often ſully the 


witty pages of Wycherly, Con- 
greve, Farquhar, and Vanburgh. 

It would be eaſy, in the preſent 
inſtance, as hath been repeatedly ob- 
ſerved in other parts of thiscollec- 
tion, it would be eaſy from the abuſe 
to argue againſt the temperate uſe 


of an innocent, and, properly con- 


ducted, a moral amuſement ; for 
does it at all follow from reaſon, or 
the nature of things, but rather 


trom a negligent and corrupted 


police, that the avenues of our 


theatres muſt, on every fide, be 


ſurrounded by the noiſome and 


polluted dens of proſtitution, in- 
famy, and fraud? where women 


and wine are employed, by well- 
known deſperadoes and their emiſ- 
taries, as decoys to the gaming ta- 
ble, whilſt plunder and ſuicide 
cloſe the diſmal ſcene. 

* The ſame argument might, with 


fimilar propriety, be alledged 


againſt Kings, becauſe St. James's 


Palace, the reſidence of a prince 


4 


exemplary for purity of manners 
and decorous conduct, is almoſt 
elbowed by gamblers, ae ö 
and impures; that if fire from 

heaven, as in the days of the = | 


. triarchs, ſhould” deſcend and 


troy every houſe of infamy in the 
royal purlieus, our gracious mo- 
narch would almoſt have a deſart 
around him Been 

But it was not to criticiſe on 
the drama, or moraliſe on its 

abuſes, that the preſent article was 
introduced the public expecta- 
tion has been ſtrongly raiſed; and 


amply gratified, by the gorgeous 


decorations and bulky magnificence 
of our new. built theatres, which, 
leaving regal ſplendor and eccleſi- 
aſtic grandeur at an humble diſ- 
tance, rival or outſtrip the vaſt 

dimenſions and graceful propor- 


tions of ancient art. 

The Coup d' il is certainly 
ſtriking, but, after the ſtare of 
wonder and the exclamations of 
panegyric are ſatiated and exhauſt- 


ed, when the critic and dramatic 


amateur are ſeated in the brilliant 
magic circle, to enjoy that for 
which moſt rational men viſit a 
theatre, they will find, with regret, 
that comfort, and the pleaſure of 
diſtinctly hearing what is ſaid on 
the ſtage, have been wholly ſacri - 
ficed to architectural grandeur and 
vaſtneſs of ſpace; a ee which 
the woeful experience of paſt ſea . 
ſons has feelingly told the mana- 
gers, is never, but on the rare oc- 
caſion of ſome peculiar temporary 
ſtimulus, adequately occupied; 
Proud to catch coldat a Venetian 
door, | | 


has repeatedly preſented itſelf to 


the imagination as well as feelings 


of many a ſhivering ſpectator. 
. . 
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86 POET LAUREAr. 


- Mr. Sheridan might have been 


taught, without paying ſo dearly 


ſor his knowledge, and without 
exhibiting the degrading ſpectacle 
of a half finiſhed building (that 
ptom of an empty 


taught, that there is a degree of 
ſpace, accurately determined by 
reaſon and experience, beyond 


which the human voice, however 


artificially aſſiſted, or violently 


| trained, cannot with efficacy reach. 


For how much ſoever the rapture 


of an immenſe receipt may ſeize 


the imagination, or tempt the ava- 


rice of a manager, he ought never 


to loſe fight of the prior claims of 
the public, to comfort and amuſe- 
ment; or he will, as in the preſent 
cafe, be often obliged to exhibit 
his gilded lattices, his ſtuccoes, his 
pilaſters, his proceſſions, his caval- 
cades, his laughing tragedies and 
crying comedies, to empty benches; 
whilſt the few who are ſo unlucky 


as to be entrapped = the gaudy 


-ſhew, will fuffer miſchiets 
not eaſily remedied, from damp 
ſpace unoccupied, and from freez- 


ing currents of air; and al they 


have in return, is a view of appa- 
rently dumb actors, whom they 
may like to ſee, but, with the ex- 
ception of the fidlers, cannot 
poſſibly hear. | 


The public would have been to 
the full as well amuſed, and much 


better ſatisfied, had the theatres 
repared for their reception been 
25 gawdy and leſs ſtupendous, 


without levying additional contri- 


butions on -their pockets ; contri- 
butions which, in the preſent rage 
for ſumptuous exhibition, they 
would have paid with leſs regret, 
had not the pleaſure derived from 


* ; 


2 —;. and the ag of 
caring a good play, been propor- 
e Kain, if 200 alt 
wholly deſtroyeec. 
DoEr LAUREAT, a title firſt 

invented by the Cæſars of 
Germany, perpetuated by cuſtom 


or by vanity in the Enghſh court, 


and conferred at different times on 
the various and unequal merits, of 
a Gower z a Skelton, a Dryden, 4 
Cibber, and a Warton. From 
Auguſtus to George the Third, the 
Muſe has too often been. flattering. 
and venal, „but it will be difficult 
to produce in any age or country, 
a ſimilar eſtabliſhment of a ſtipen- 
diary poet, who is bound to fur- 
niſh twice a year, a meaſure of 
praiſe and verſe, ſuch as may be 
ſung in the preſence of the ſove- 
reign and his court“. 

The Delphic laurel, in the my - 
thology of the Greeks conſecrated 


to Apollo, and celebrated by the 


enthuſiaſtie imagination of 
and the garland of oak · leaves dif- 
tributed to victors in the Roman 
Capitoline games, probably. firſt 
ſuggeſted ſuch: a literary diſtinc- 
tion, which with its various cere- 
monies, was continued to the reign 
of Theodoſius, who aboliſhed it, 
as a remnant of Pagan ſuperſti 
tion. | 
After ages of deſolation and 
barbariſm, when few could write, 
and few enjoy the pleaſures of good 
writing, this title, after due exa- 
mination, was renewed with con- 
ſiderable ſplendor, in the tender 
and accompliſhed Petrarch, whoſe 
name, though his works have been 


” 
b 


. conſigned to oblivion, by certain 


modern critics, has a ſtrong and 

juſt claim to gratitude and praiſe, 

for reviving by precept, as well as 
| lg” 


example, the ſpirit and ſtudies of applied to the real object of their 
the Auguſtan ag. hero's attachment. I confeſs I ſee 
Various and violent diſputes have no ſort of diſgrace attached to the 
ariſen on the ſubject of Laura; by poet or his miſtreſs, from the mere 
ſome commentators, her exiſtence circumſtance of her being married, 
has been denied, and by others, as which the admirers of Petrarch, 
ſtrongly ſupported; + whether ſhe think it their duty fo elaborately 
was or was not married, has alſo to refute, and ſo ſtrenuouſly to 
afforded ample matter for diſcuſſion, den. 3 
The Abbe de Sade, who glories in I believe few men have paſſed 
being her deſcendant, calls her the through life without admiring, and 
mother of eleven children, naming ſometimes celebrating female beau- 
preciſely the date of her birth, ty and excellence, although pos- 
her marriage, her death, and the ſeſſed by another: but it muſt be 
name of her huſband, Hugues de extreme 5 or extreme 
Sade, a citizen of Avignon. malice only, that would convert 
The identical object of a poet's every inſtance of ſuch involuntary 
love, ſometimes exiſting only in his homage to feminine worth, into 
own heated imagination, and ſome- illicit intercourſe. In fuch caſes, 
times real fleſh and blood, after fo the dangers of time, opportunity, 
long an interval, cannot be eafily and importunity, cannot be too 
aſcertained. A laughable ſtory often, or too_ ſtrongly inculcated. 
has been circulated at the expence But daily inſtances occur, in which, 
of Mr. Merry, on the faith of the from the united force of friendſhip, 
author of the Baviad, who fays, intereſt, and religion, the nuptial 
that the attention of this gentle- vow has never been ſtained, even 
man was caught by reading ſome by what a late writer, irreverentiy 
pretty lines in a newſpaper, to calls, the innocent adultery of the 
which a ſonorous outlandiſh name eye. _ 2 


A was affixed, and that in the fervour The diſtinction of Poet Laureat, 
of his imagination, he the next day which Petrarch deſerved and en- 

ö addreſſed, in a ſonnet, the author joyed, was conferred on Philelphus 

? of the verſes, whom he ſuppoſed a fatirical generous, but diſtreſſed 

: a female, in the warm raptures of poet of the fifteenth century, whoſe _ 
1 poetic love; but it unfortunately Decades and proſe epiſtles are not 
, was diſcovered a few days after, without entertaining anecdotes of 
d that the writer was of the maſcu- his times; on Taſlo who took re-. 
* line gender, and if I miſtake not, fuge from calamity under the pa- 
in. an African negro. *; tronage of Cardinal Aldobrandini; 

* In the conteſt concerning Laura, on Querno the buffoon of Leo the 
ſe as in many others, zeal and partia- tenth, and on ZXneas Sylvius Pic-. * 
9 lity too often ſupply the place of colomini, afterwards Pope Pius the 
IN evidence and argument: both ſides third, who on being preſented with 
d may be right in their aſſertions, a panegyric in verſe by a poet who 
„ concerning the perſon they confider expected pecuniary recompence, 
5 as Petrarch's love, but all may be gave him the following im- 


wrong, when their aſſertions are promptu. 
| Pro- 
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rate Poetæ, £ | 
Mutare eſt animus carmina, non 
enmere. „ Wh e 
To which the writer with ſpirit, 
perhaps with juſtice, replied: 


Si tibi pro numeris numeros for- 


tuna dediſſet | 

Non eſſet capiti tanta corona 

LG. oo nt oa TO 
To my fair readers who may 
feel the inconvenience of a dead 
Janguage, it may be neceſſary to 
explain that the Pope in his two 
lines, expreſſed his determination 
to give verſe. for verſe, that he 
would barter but not buy poetry : 
to this the diſappointed expectant 


_ replied, that if his Holineſs had 


never met with any other return, 
for tlie labours of his pen, the triple 
crown would never have encircled 
his head. e | 
DoE, ALEXANDER, the 
| moſt corre& and harmonious 
of Engliſh poets, evidently, and, in 
the firſt inſtance, from his own 
confeſſion, aſſiſted by the rich me- 
lody of Dryden, and the ſtrong 
imagination of Milton. 
On a writer who has exhauſted 
the copiouſneſs of Ruffhead, the 


verſatile refinement; of Dr. War- 


ton, the candid, well-informed 
criticiſm of Spence, and the acute 


preciſion of Dr. Johnſon, little re- 


mains to be ſaid; yet I cannot help 


acknowledging the pleaſant and 


ſcientific manner in which the ſe- 
cond writer after a pauſe of twen- 
ty years, has gradually undermined 
the untenable aſſertions contained 


in his firſt volume, concerning the 


genius and writings of the ſubject 
of this article. I only wiſh that 


Dr. Warton, and other men of 


genius like him, and his late bro- 


6 { _, e 
Pro numeris numeros vobis Spe- 


ther, would often advance ſome 


ingenious paradox, for the exerciſe 
or the amuſement of literary cir- 


cles. and that the public might oc- 
caſionally be gratified and im- 
proved, by ſuch elaborate, and ju- 
dicious recantations. | 
Pope,“ ſays one of his bitter 
periodic enemies (ſpeaking of He. 
loiſe) and ingeniouſly if not ſuc- 
ceſsfully anſwered by Miſs Seward, 
“Pope has taken much . pains to 


make a penitent Nun, ſpeak the 


language of a proſtitute.” The 
aſſertion of this gallant champion, 
for the fair but frail recluſe, is not 
without foundation, nor can ſuch 
conduct be excuſed, by the fervid 
imagination of a poet, or the 


tempting opportunity ſuch ſingular 


adventures afforded, to the creative 
mind of a man of genius, for 
glowing deſcription, paſſionate lan- 
guage, pictureſque imagery, and 
pathetic exclamation. For who 
can read the inimitable: epiſtle of 


HFeloiſe to Abelard, without expe- 


riencing the alternate impulſe. of 
defire, pity, or rage, and laſtly, the 
freezing languor of irrecoverable 
W 3 

Vet, in ſtrictneſs of fact, the 
poem is erroneous, for the unfor- 
tunate Heloiſe was not ſo wholly, 
ſo decidedly loſt to the importance 
of fair fame, and the world's good 
opinion, as to decline marriage on 
her own account, or on the licenti- 
ous principles of our poet; who 
1 believe would have been an ar- 
rant rake, but for the mortifying 
impediments of a diſtorted form, 
and a tender conſtitution. Nup- 
tiæ non conveniunt cum philoſo- 
pho.” Wedlock and its cares are 
unſuitable to the life and habits of 


a man of learning, are the * 
0 


— ß , ᷣ , Rt Reed nes 


wh 


a 


wr £ * * * * 1% 
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of this accompliſhed woman, who 


was converſant in ſeveral: lan- 


guages, as well as miſtreſs of that 
which is the moſt intelligible, and 


moſt forcible of all others, the lan- 
guage of the hear rt. 
She conſidered, ſhe ſenſibly con- 
ſidered . marriage as inconſiſtent 
with the purſuits of her lover, who 
was ambitious of literary fame, 
and fired with the keen ardeur of 
lemic controverſy, the faſhtona- 
ble ſcholaſtic learning of his day, 
the entities and quiddities of the 
irreiragable Doctor, Duns Scotus, 
&c. Of theſe curious lucubrations 
of Abelard, evidently the produc- 
tions of an acute, but miſguided 
mind, a thick volume 1s extant, a 
ſpecies of reading, not very ac- 
ceptable to readers of the preſent 
times. i | | 


with hiſtoric truth, but widely 
different from the ſenſual and vo- 
luptuous motives, fo feducingly 
diſplayed in Pope's epiſtle, ſurely 
places Heloife in a moſt amiable 
and endearing point of view. 

I may probably be thought over- 
fcrupulous, and unreaſonably ſe- 
vere, in wifhing to remove the 
intereſting and pleaſing volumes of 
this author, from his ufual fhelf 
in the library. I may provoke the 
cenſure ſo often pronounced againſt 
the preſent age, that the farther 
advances we make in debauchery 
and exceſs, the more ſcrupulous 
and faſtidiouſly nice we become 
in our taſte and apprehenfions ; 
that before a life 1 
infamy, we draw a thin and flimſy 
curtain of prepoſterous affectation, 
and faces hardened by the bronze 
of guilt, we plaſter and dawb 

Wil | 


This ſtatement, ſtrictly conſiſtent 


abandoned 


over with artificial bluſhes, the 
ineffectual ſemblance of innocetice 


and fenfibility, * A rank hypo- 


crite upon record,” (fays a late 


writer) * a proftigate, well knowy 


in every ſtew, and poſted in the 
fpurions chronicles of every parifh' 


in which he has reſided, ſhall rouze 


the indignation of an audience, for 
a minute violation” of public de- 
cency, or the moſt diftant warm 
alluſion in a play or in converfa- 


tion, and ſtiall condemn a book to 


obloquy and reproach, for the 
ſlighteſt. deviation from ſtrict de- 
corum, while the prude and demi - 
rep, who join in chorus with their 
_ abuſe, yet enjoy the forbidden 

7:5 e WL | 

Yet I cannot but think the pas- 


fages, to whoſe avowed licentious- 


neſs of fentiment and irritatin 

voluptuouſneſs I have juſt allud- 
ed, as highly injurious to the man- 
ners of a rifing generation, and 
incompatible with that unſullied 
purity, fo deſirable in female 
minds, and ſo very eſſential to the 


welfare of families. I once heard 


a modern Lorenzo, who is men- 


rioned at the 54th page of the firſt 


volume of this work, a gay accom- 
plifhed villain, who had killed his 
man, and debauehed many wo- 
men; J once heard him triumph- 
antly declare, that it was his con- 
ſtant and regular ſyſtem, in the 
proſecution of his amorous in- 
trigues, to lay certain profligate, 


but well-written memoirs, as it 


were accidentally in the way; after 
they had produced their natural 
effects, he followed them up, by 


reading with due emphaſis, ſignifi- 


cant geſture, and explanatory com- 
ment, this Juſcious poem, to bis 
N infatuated 


by 


- 
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(inſtigated I hope rather by ini- 
quitous vanity, than truth) that he 


newer failed o N 


Pope has been lately accuſed of 
ſtealing largely, and without ac- 


| knowledgment, from Theocritus 


and from Milton, who probably 
had been marauding before him: 


I can only apply on this occafion, 
what Charles the Second (with 
his uſual. nonſenſical fiſhy oath) 


faid of Dryden, on a ſimilar ac- 


cuſation, I wiſh our preſent poets 


<« would commit ſuch agreeable 
« thefts.” 


PO. LAWS. A particular de- 
fect in this complex ſyſtem, 
relating to the ar bitrary removal 
of paupers from pariſhes, in which 
they have not gained a legal ſettle- 


ment, has been lately the ſubject 


of important ſalutary regulation. 


At a time when ſo much has 
been ſaid of grievance, and ſo lit- 


tle done to remove it, I think it 
but juſtice, to a ſenſible and public 


ſpirited member of parliament, 
(Mr. Eaſt) to mention, with ap- 


probation, his bill for modifying, 
and, in ſome degree, repealing cer- 
tain parts of a ſtatute, ſingular for 
alternate and inconſiſtent traits of 

hilanthropy, and hardneſs of 
— By the clauſes lately re- 
pealed, a poor labourer, or an in- 


duſtrious mechanic, was expoſed 
to the hardſhip of being ignomini- 


ouſly hurried, by the ſuggeſtions 
of ſelfiſhneſs, or malignity, from a 
ſpot, to which he was attached, by 
long aſſociation, and in which he 
was enabled to provide comforta- 
bly for his family. The remedy 
for ſuch evils, as hath been before 
OS: is ent every man 


of primitive innocence, an 


N POOR LAWS. | 
| ks victims, and he declared 


to exert his own n labour and 
nuity, which are, in fact, the — 
real property, in whatever er 
or place he thinks proper.” 


The following i is part ws Mr. 


Crabbe's poem, written in oppoſi. 


tion to certain Utopian deſcriptions 
fett rural felicity; his ſporting 
Curate, and the viſit of the pariſh 
apothecary to a ; workhouſe, 
thougly well drawn portraits, are, 


I hope, exaggerated, and not ſketch. 
n from the life. 


Speaking of the pariſh Poor 
Houſe, Here," fays the poet, 


Laws for ruin'd. age 


provide, E 
And ſtrong compulſion plucks 
the ſcrap from pride. 
Here, on a matted flock with _ 
duſt o'erſpread, | 
The drooping wretch reclines 
his languid head; 
For him no hand the cordial cup 
applies, 
Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates ; 
in his eyes. 
Anon a figure enters, quaintly 
neat, 


All pr ide and buſineſs, . buſtle - 


and conceit, 


With ſpeed that envri ring * 
his haſte to 80; . 


lle bids the gazing throng . 
around him fly, 


And carries fate and phyſic in 


his eye; 
In haſte he ſeeks the bed where 


mis'ry lies, - 
| „ -*th mark'd in his averted 
| And — habitual queries hur- 


ried o'er, _ 
Without 


Without reply he ruſhes to the 
door; 

His waſted patient, now too 

weak to crave | 

_ Aſſiſtance, ne finks into this 


1280 Cure i hs fatiricaly de- 
ber bed: 

A jovial youth who thinks his 
Sunday's taſk, 
As much as God or man can 
fairly af. 

None better 8 the noiſy 
pack A my 8 
To urge their chace, to cheer 
them, or to chide; 


Sure in his ſhot, his bird he 
ſeldom miſt, 
And rarely fail'd to win his 
game at whiſt. 
'Ere he arrives, the bitter ſcene 
is o'er, 
The man, of many ſorrows, 
ſighs no more; 
The happy dead remains from 
trouble free, 
And the = pariſh, pays the 
| frugal fee. 
= anſwer to Mr. Crabbe, it 
be ſaid, and indeed has been 


ob erved by Pope, though he for- 


gets to mention that an ancient 
had faid it before him; that the 
buſineſs of a writer of paſtoral, is 


to ſelect with judgment, the moſt 


agreeable and pleaſant circum- 

ances of a rural — and to paint 
them in ſimple, but attractive co- 
jours. Were an author to deter- 
mine to repreſent in his paſtoral 
the real ſtate of ruſtic manners 
and ſituations, and with truth and 
fact for his guides, minutely to de- 
ſcribe the drudgery, oppreſſion, 
and poverty, the low pleafures and 
multiplied pains, the laborious 
youth and neglected age of the 


POST; 


of few 


ge 


plough- man, the milk-maid, the 
cottager, the little farmer, and the 
nt, his work would in effect 
a ſatire of the ſevereſt kind 
this * has been undertaken, and 
executed with ſpirit, in the poem 
ee which 1 were made an — 
8 Wen it W lot 
country curates, to pla 
their rubber at whiſt, keep a pr 
ing, or aſſociate with the '(quirez 
it is the happineſs of few to enj 
or deſerve, like Mr. Crabbe, * 
ſmiles of the great; the majority 
of theſe unhappy men paſs their 
lives in N oblivion, and con- 
tempt; toil and ſtarve on 
forty pounds à year, while their 
principals, who have the trouble 


& coming down twice a year to 
receive their money, are either 


feeding luxuriouſly at the chaplain's 
table at St. Jawes's, or lumbering 
in prebendal ſtalls. | 
DST, FREDERIC CHRIS. 
TIAN, a well diſpoſed reli · 
gious enthuſiaſt, who by inter. 
marrying with their fema „and 
by attentively ſtudying de cus · 
toms and habits of Indians, and by 
perſonal integrity, exerciſed in the 
years 1758 and 1750, a powerful 
influence over the warlike tribes of 
Delawar and Ohio; nations, who + 
though untutored in the arts, = 
refinements of Europe, had prov 
themſelves formidable enemies. 
The ſervices of Poſt were highly 
important and well- timed, at a 


; ere when the proſpects of Eng; 
A 


nd were gloomy. and unpropiti- 
ous; the devoted army of General 
Braddock, from too great ſecurity, 


that parent of danger, or from the 


predatory, harraſſing, and irregular 


mode of attack 
N 2 


adopted by & 
— 


repreſentation, had ſeduced from 


had, with their leader, been not 
only defeated, but almoſt literally 
cut to pieces; and it was become 
abſolutely neceſſary to take ſome 
immediate and effectual means for 
counteracting the intrigues of 
France, who, by emiſſaries, b 
preſents, by threats, or by mi 


* 


our alliance the Shawaneſe, and 


other powerful tribes on that im. 


menſe continent. 5 A 
The expedition of General 
Forbes againſt Fort Duqueſne was 
at this time alſo preparing; an 
expedition, in which | difficulties 
and difaſters, unknown in a Ger- 
man campaign, and dangers not 
to be guarded againſt by military 
recaution, were added to tardy 
ies, an army on paper, provincial 
diſputes, flow payments, and a 
commander worn down by anxiety 
and diſeaſe, and obliged to give 
orders and attend his army on a 
litter. An enemy at one moment 
hovering or howling, the next, 
filently' but aſſiduouſly watching 
every unguarded moment, to mark 
down from behind a tree, or to 
cut off by ſurprizeevery ſtraggler; 
generally inviſible, and for the 
moſt part inacceſſible ; while the 
feelings of a military man were 
irritated in the moſt vulnerable 
part, by his beſt men dropping 
around him, yet compelled by 
mortifying neceſſity, to bear the 
attacks 75 but never purſue, a 
flying horde, who, at moments 
when exhauſted nature was ſnatch- 
ing a ſhort interval of repoſe, 


ruſhing from precipices, thickets, 


and caverns, with hideous yell, 
diabolic features, and inſtruments 


of butchery, rather than death, 


were calculated to. inſpire horror 


92 „„ = _ 


and dread in an traordina 1 : 

ree. A | [20 ot od 
For theſe, and other reaſons; 1 
have long been induced to conſider 
the expedition of Forbes as requir- 


ing, and actually diſplaying thoſe 


conſummate military requiſites, ſo 


rarely united, THE SUFFERING. 
WITH PATIENT FIRMNESS; as well 


as ACTING WITH. INTREPID VIGOR, - 
in a greater degree, than was ex- 
hibited by Wolfe or by Amherſt. 
The events which immediately 
followed the victories: of Quebec 
and Montreal, were, I - confeſs, 


more rapid and deciſive, and they 


have, on that account, been more 
warmly celebrated by hiſtorians, 
poets, and painters. 1 cid 


But to ſecure ſuch advantages, f 
or even to render the footing of 


the Engliſh at all permanent on 


the American continent, it was of 
the firſt conſequence to detach the 
natives from their French allies, 
to mitigate reſentment, and conci- 
liate friendſhip; and after the war 
had for ſome time been raging, 
with inveterate animoſity, where 
was the man to be found, who 
could be prevailed on to expoſe. 
himſelf to the hardſhips of a long 
and perilous journey, through im- 
menſe woods, infeſted with wild 
beaſts and noxious reptiles, over 


moratles, ſwamps, and mountains; 
where the thickeſt brakes, moſt 


impracticable ravines, and regions 
leaſt” frequented, | were to be ex- 
plored, in order to avoid French 


ſcouts, and marauding parties of 


ſavages, whom to have met before 
any negociator had reached the 
Indian towns, and had a TALK - 
with the chiefs, would have be 
certain death. | , 


After repeated and large zewards 


pos r. 83 


think fleep) till day light, drench⸗ 
ed in rain, hungry, fatigued, and 


had been vainly offered to the few 
who were qualified for the taſk, 
Chriſtian Frederic Poſt, the ſubject 
of our preſent article, came for- 
ward, and, in an earneſt manner, 
and with ſolemn geſture, ſpoke as 
follows. If it pleaſe the Lord that 
J undertake the journey, and that 
I ultimately: find favor in his ſight, 
may I reſt aſſured, that the national 
faith will be ſcrupuloufly:obſerved 
in ſuch treaty as 1 ſhall, make? 
for it is with ſorrow I declare, 
that by our treachery and fraud, 
the character of an Engliſhman is 
become a bye-word to the ſcorn- 

ful, a reproach in the mouth of 
our enemies.“ | r 

such is the weight of perſonal 
character, or ſo well founded were 
the charges he made, that he was 
| liſtened to with reſpectful atten- 
tion, and afſured that whatever en- 
gagements he entered into, ſhould 
be religiouſly obſerved. After firm- 
hy rejecting every offer of com- 
penſation for an act which he de- 
clared, and was generally believed, 
nothing but God's bleſſing, and a 
conviction that it was his duty, 
could have prevailed on him to 
undertake; with little more than a 
few preſents for the natives, a 
ſcrip and a ſtaff, he plunged into 
the wilderneſs. AS 45 
A ſtrong, an enthuſiaſtic, a ra- 
tional reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence, appears to have been his 


principal ſupport under perils, 


which a European, with his Eng- 
liſh comforts about him, ſhudders 


only to read of. His cloaths and 


fleſh torn by briars and thorns, 
half a night ſometimes paſſed in a 
tree to avoid ſome real or ſuſpect- 
ed danger, and after deſcending, 


obliged to repoſe (I ſcarcely can 


— 


cold. © 


It is not neceſſary to dwell on 
adventures which, but for the 
known veracity of the man Whh0 
related them, would ſcarcely be 


& 


— 
= 


* 
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credited; after almoſt every ſpecies: 


of difficulty and diſtreſs that o- 
mance has invented, or imagina- 


tion can ſuggeſt,” our intrepid tra- 
veller at length approached the 
confines of the Indian town; buy 
the part he had to act on his arri- 
val, was not without conſiderabie 
hazard. He was ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the character of a 
ſavage, to be convinced, that if he 
did not firſt procure a ſight, as well 
as a hearing of the Chiefs of the 
Tribes, he ſnould inſtantly fall a 
ſacrifice to the uncontrouled paſ- 
ſions, and irritated reſentments of 
angry individuals. 957 


Such circumſtances required 


coolneſs, intrepidity, and eircum- 
ſpection, as well as a certain por- 
tion of agility and ſtrength of 
body. After accurately ſurveying 
the ſpot, he conveyed himſelf, un- 


obſerved, into a thicket, on a 


riſing ground, near their habita- 
tions, and from this place watched 
till he ſaw the perſons with whom 
he firſt wiſhed to commence the 
Talk. The moment Chriſtian 


Frederic ſaw a favorable opportu- 


nity, he undauntedly darted from 
his retreat, ruſned towards the 
chiefs, to ſome of whom he was 


known, and threw himſelf into 


their arms and protection; a call 


ſacred in the breaſt of an Indian, 


with all his exceſſes, and ſeldom 
or never violated. - His preſence 
ſoon. excited curiofity and alarm, 
the ſavages quickly collected in 

| numbers, 
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exaſperated and furious tribe, cor- 
rupted by Gallic preſents, and. re- 
collefing that he was an Engliſh 
im with their tomahaw 
but his hoſpitable and generous 


. partizan, attempted to ruſh - ay 


friends, who valued him as an old 


acquaintance, reſolutely protected 


Poſt from their weapons, received 


ſevers] wounds on their bodies, 


aimed at him, and after much per- 


ſuaſion, he was permitted to deli- 
ver his preſents, and explain the 


object of his miſſion. 


A tumultuous diſcuſſion took 
place, but the majority, partial to 
the character of a good man, 


known to be a religious obſerver 


of his word, finally accepted his 
offer, while their angry opponents, 


ſeceding to the oppoſite banks of 


a river which waſhed their town, 
to brood over their diſcontents, 
threatened, and even attempted, 
to aſſaſſinate the ſucceſsful negoci- 
ator. A detachment on the point 
of ſetting out to harraſs General 


Forbes was countermanded, and 


the negoeiation concluded, by the 
numerous tribes of Indians, who 
inhabit an immenſe tract of coun- 
try, entirely abandoning the al- 
liance af France. 

Thus, a man of peculiar ſimpli- 
city of manners, honeſt but un- 
learned, was enabled, by religious 
enthuſiaſm, knowledge of a certain 
kind, and by local habits, to ren- 
der his country ſuch ſervices, as 
the moſt conſummate military ſkill, 
united with grudition, accompliſh- 
ment, and diplomatic dexterity, 
would have attempted in vain : he 
returned to enjoy the grateful ac- 
knowledgements of his country- 
men, and the approbation of an 


94 . | | 

numbers, and the Shawaneſe, an honeſt heart, but would never al- 
low that he had performed more. 
than an act of common duty, a8 4 


Chriſtian and a man. e e 
He concludes an account of his 


journey with a devout prayer, of 


which the following is à part. 
& Praiſe and glory be to the Lamb 
of God, which was flain for our 
in E un which conducted me 
in ſ⸗ through a land of perils, 
jealouſy, and miſtruſt, N 
tan, the prince of this world, has 


rule and government: bleſſed be 
the Lord, who hath preſerved me 


under all dangers and difficulties, 
who was my guide through the 
wilderneſs, the mire, the thicket, 
and heavy darkneſs.” 7 

I could not help remarking, that 
in his different converſations with 
the Indians, I mean thoſe who 


oppoſed his deſigns, the following 


ſhrewd but natural queſtion, on 
the part of a native, evidently 
perplexed the ſincerity and good 
ſenſe of the envoy. © Why do 
the Engliſh and French come from 
their own countries to fight? can't 
they ſettle their diſputes at home ? 
You tell us, it is true, that the 


ound on which we hunt you - 


ave bought at a fair price, but 
remember, YOUR COUNTRYMEN 
ALWAYS MAKE THE POOR IN- 
DIANS STUPID WITH STRONG $PI- 
RITS, WHENEVER THEY MEET TO 
AGREE FOR A PURCHASE.” 1 
OTT, PERCIVAL, an En- 
eliſh ſurgeon, and a ſcientific 
writer, remarkable for the claſſic 
purity of his ſtyle, the ſcrupulous 
preciſion of his definitions, and 
unerring cloſeneſs of argument. 
His life,” fays a medical man, 
and one of his enthufiaſtic ad- 
mirers, to whom I am obliged for 
| "7% good 
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2 good part of this article, his 
life was a national. bleſſing, his 
death a national loſs; he enlarged, 
the bounds of art, human malady 
ſhrunk before him; he was eyes to 
the blind, and feet to the lame. 

Compariſons have been ſaid to 
be odious, yet, if by comparing 
the merits of thoſe who have gone 
before, we are able to ſtimulate to 
uſeful exertion thoſe who follow, 
why ſhould compariſons be for- 
bidden ? Oppoſed to his cotempo- 
raries, Gataker, Cæſar Hawkins, 
Bromfield, and Ranby, he was 
eminently ſuperior in originality 
of thought, didactic perſpicuity, 
and the ſimple graces of genius 


and taſte, which are, when una- 
dorned, adorned the moſt. 


He predominated, early in life, 
in a profeſſion, which has been. 
ſaid not to procure the members 
of it bread, till they have no teeth 
to eat it, particularly as a conſult- 
ing ſurgeon, a path generally oc- 
cupied by medical veterans ;. for 
fifty years he diſcharged, with 
fidelity and honor, the appoint- 
ments of ſurgeon and lecturer to 
a large hoſpital, and during that 
period, in what quality, as a pro- 
feſſional man or a gentleman, was 
he not remarkable for elegance, 
dexterity, and the rarely united 
powers of meliorating the riſing 
generation by precept, and im- 
proving them by example? 
et there were thoſe about him, 
as there are, fortunately, about us 
all, to preſerve vigilance, and 
ſuppreſs inordinate exultation, ma- 


ny good natured friends, able, and 


no doubt willing, to mark down 


and proclaim his defects. Mr. 


Pott, on one occafion, was accuſed, 


dy a cotemporary, who would 


% 


7 
= 1 * * , -* 


ve been a good 


from. his ah nll-hand: tes 


ceeded, if he had nat uunfortu- 
nately been a bon - vivant; he was 


accuſed, by this ſecond Rocheſter 


in a moment of envy or irritationg 
of too pompous an affectation of 
the employment and aſſociation of 
the noble and great, to the total 
excluſion of the pleas of diſeaſe 


and poverty, the duties, the hofs 


pitalities, and the domeſtic endear- 


ments of life.—This accuſation 


was glaringly contradicted by fact, 


for no man was better qualified to 


communicate, and no man received 
reater pleaſure, at the table, the 
Pre-ſide, or in profeſſional conver- 
ſation, than Mr. Pott. He was a 
fond father, a good. huſband, a 
ſucceſsful cultivator of literature; 
in art an amateur as well as a con- 
noiſſeur, two characters not always 
united. His pecuniary character 
is beſt aſcertained by the liſe he 
led, the company he kept, and 
the fortune he left, which though 
competent and reſpectable, was 


leſs by one-third, than men with 
half his receipts have accumulated. 


If a patient ever preſents him- 
ſelf to Pott, ſaid the wit, after a 
ſecond bottle; ** if a patient calls, 
whom he ſuſpects of not having a 
five guinea fee in his pocket, he 
always has his hand in the direc- 
tion of his watch ſtring, and the 
following, or ſome ſuch ſpeech 


ready cut and dried at. his tongues 


end. I muſt of you 


friend to be as conciſe as poſſible, 


for I am to be at Lady Harring- 
ton's (the old-Counteſs was at that 
time an excellent patient) I am to 
be at Lady Harrington's exactly at 
two, and am a very material evi- 
dence, in an important cauſe in 
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the court of King's bench, where 
I muſt be preciſely at three, ſo that 


| _ ſee I have not a moment to 


e.” I am ſorry it happened ſo,” 
faid a man of rather anpromiſing 
appearance, who from the eager- 
neſs of his enquiries, had been 


ſhown into the ſtudy, (at that 


time in Lincoln's-inn-fields) © for 
J am come poſt haſte, in a chaiſe 
and four, which is only gone to 
change horſes, to defire that you 
would inftantly accompany me to 
Lord who being thrown 


from his horſe in hunting, has frac. 


tured his ſkull; and as I have the 
honor to be nearly related to him, 


I think ĩt my duty to ſeek help where 


it can be the fooneſt procured. In 


ſpite of obſtacles and entreaties, he 


rufhed to the door, and left Don 
Diego, as you may ſuppole d 


ly mortified. 
Ridicule and buffoonery do not 
require truth and matter of fact, 


on which to raiſe their ſuperſtruc- 


tures; this ſtory, perhaps a fabri- 
cation of the moment, was well 
told, and calculated to raiſe a 
long and hearty laugh, at a tavern 
dinner. The company enjoyed 
the joke, admired the humour of the 
mimic, but like other men of a 
fimilar caſt, he was admired and 
feared. This man, who with many 
points, had brought cares on 
imſelf to drive ours away, was 
radually neglected, avoided, and 
eſpiſed, and after a life of pecu- 
niary difficulty, and ſhabby expe- 
dients, ſunk into obſcurity, dotage 
and oblivion. [5 PEER: Ab. 
RATT, Mr. a pleaſing proſe 


writer, and, if he could have 


| ſhaken off the idea of making 


books, a reſpectable and harmoni- 


- ous verſifier. 


96 FRATT. 


This author, who often exhibits 
in the ſame page, fuch fingular 
contraſts of brilliancy, and mfipi. 
dity, and who 1s better known to 
the world under his affumed name 
of Courtney Melmoth, had been 


originally a clergyman in North. 


amptonſhire, but yielding to the 
conſequences of neglect or indeco- 
rum, ſeceded from the prieſthood, 
All the intelligence I could procure 
on this ſubject, in a haſty journey 
F once made-through a part of the 
country where Mr. Pratt had offi. 
ciated, was, from a country female, 
who exclaimed, that he had been a 


terrible man among the women. 


His Emma Corbett, is a well 
drawn tragic piece, but of too 
melancholy a caſt, for readers of 


weak nerves, whom I have often 


obferved ſtrongly affected by its 
peruſal ; he was accuſed by the 


partizans of the mother country, 


of putting all the argument in the 
ſcale of the aſſertor of American 
independence, the war on that 
continent being the ground work 
of his novel. | | 

His Pupil of Pleafure, levelled 
agarnſt the deſtructive effects of the 
Cheſterfield ſyſtem, I have ever 
conſidered as a maſterly perfor- 
mance ; but he opens the campaign 
of his hero, in fo faſcinating a 
manner, deſcribes his encounters, 
his viftories, and his pleaſures, in 
ſuch high colouring, and paints cer- 
tain ſcenes ĩn a ſtile of ſuch ae 
voluptuouſneſs, before the catat- 
trophe and puniſhment of ſo much 
villainy take place; that the anti- 
dote is ſaid to have proved as def- 
tructive, as the poiſon, it was 
deſigned to counteract. With 2 
view of correcting the vie 
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this novel, he afterwards publiſhed 
his Tutor of Truth. 9 7 

Pratt never was popular.—It 
has been demanded, why? He 
was (at leaſt ten years ago) pleaſ- 
ing in his perſon and manners; 
and at table, where there was Ma- 
deira for the complaint in his 
ſtomach, he had, for a woman's 
man, much intereſting anecdote 


and ready information; perhaps he 


trod too cloſely on the heels of pom- 
pous plauſibility, and affected re- 
tinement. With many literary, and 
many ſocial accompliſhments, how 
can we account for his being re- 
ceived, 1n certain circles, -with an 
aukward kind of cautious reſerve? 

This I could only impute to his 
tendency to unceaſing panegyric, 
on young men of a certain deſcrip- 


tion, with lively imaginations, and 
well-lined- pockets. On theſe af. 


fectors of literary aſſociation, he 
is ſaid to have occaſionally levied 
contributions, I mean in the fair 
way of debtor and creditor ; for I 
acquit him of the infamy of gam- 
bling tricks, that modern faſhion- 
able ſhabby way, of making uſe of 
a friend. Pratt's conduct was rather 


the common, perhaps the juſtifia- 


ble fineſſe of a clever fellow, who 
could ſay good things, and praiſe 
the man, 1n proſe or rhyme, who 
could not; but had plenty of gui- 
neas, almoſt the only commodity 
which the man of genius was with- 
out. 

But there was, I believe, another 


more palpable cauſe for the ſuſpi- 


cion which operated as a bar againſt 
E petting on. In-one of 

his early produ 

or Liberal Opinions, he had incul- 
cated a doctine, (God forbid that 
it ſhould be literally true) that a 
Yor IL | 


* 


ions, Benignus, 


rr 907 


humane, open-hearted, generous 
man, without a guard on his con- 
duct, would, in his journey through 
life, be cheated, plundered, plucked, 
deceived, and, finally, rot in a 
jail; unleſs, he exerted againſt the 
falſe, ſelfiſn, mercenary, herd of 


dirty, or of ſplendid ſcoundrels, 


we meet at the corner of every 
ſtreet, ſome of their own' low 
arts and manceuvres. 8 
I will not ſwear to the words, as 
I quote from memory, after a very 
diſtant peruſal ; but this was nearly 
the meaning: I wiſh not to plead 
the cauſe of an hypotheſis, which, 
carried to the extreme, would 
transform us all to miſanthropes, 
and make us paſs each other. as 
wolves and tygers; but have I a 
reader, who, laying his hand en 
the right place, ie avow, 
that there is not in the world, as it 
oes, ſome reaſon for Pratt's axiom; 


fie others, it muſt be taken cum 


grano ſalis. | 
It was, as might naturally be 


expected, luſtily cried out againſt, . 


as the doctrine of Machiavel, Ro- 
chefoucault, and Mandeville ; it 
excited the howl of the preciſe 
moraliſt, and the ſnarl of the growl- 
ing fatiriſt, -who abuſed and prac- 
tue 


d the deceit, and flew; open- 


mouthed, on the man who pre- 
tended to tell tales out of ſchool. 


It is thus that the raviſhed coquette 


mentions the attacks of the liber- 
tine, whom ſhe has incited, abuſes, 
and enjoys. 


- In a- ſuppoſed vacancy: of the 


Laureatſhip, Mr. Pratt has been 
introduced as a competitor, 'by a 
modern rhymer, who thus deſcribes 
the metamorphoſis of the noble- 
man, appointed to decide on the 
various merits of the candidates, 
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But ere the Court commenc'd, 


à change was made, 

A not unneedful change in 
Sal ſp'ry's head; | 

For Court pr ecedence, and for 
etiquette, 

A change of Waurning, and a 
ball room ſeat; 

Preciſion nice in ſwords, wh 

coats, and bags, | 

A Lord's blue eNibori, or' a 

footman's tags; 


For all thoſe bagatelles which 


courtiers ſay, 


Muſt grace the man who wears 


the golden key; 
Poetic knowledge, cr ticiſm ſub- 


lime, 


To judge of metre, and decide 


on rhyme ; 


To weigh in ſcale exact, each 


poet's merit, | 


Which few improve, and fewer 


{till inherit, | 
Such the rare gifts beſtow” d 


upon him now, 


an Soon as the Court breaks up, 


his ſapient brow 
Sinks to ſoft ſmiles, nod, chat, 
and ready bow. 


Thus have I ſeen, oh were he 


but ſtill living, 
To make us laugh, at which 
ſuch fools are ſtriving; 


Thus have I ſeen, king David, 
king of actors, 

Who rul'd, at Drury, ee 
and bectors, 

Give empires, crowns, and pro- 
vinces away, 


And pour out bounty, as he 


pour'd out tea; 
Wie curtain dropp'd, at home, 
we all agreed, 


He was a little manager indeed. 


| PRATT. 
and has the diſpoſal of the poſt in Without waiting to produce th 
queſtion. | various inſtances of Mr. Garrick's 


frequent and well directed 'bene- 

volence and generoſity, in contra- 
diction to this ſarcaſm from the 
man of rhyme; I proceed-to in- 


troduce, in his words, the ſubject | 


of our, preſent article: 
Pratt next advagc'd 


to ſpeak; 
Once Courtney Melmoth, (in 
a youthful freak) 


With honey'd flatt'ry, his long 
practic'd trade, 


His ſoft attack upon the peer he 
made: 
Illuſtrious ſon, of an illuſtrious 
fire, 
Whom poets e en and whom 
all admire; | 
In ev'ry feature of thy godlike 
face, 
Shines attic wit, true judgement, 
ſenſe and grace. 
Oh, thou art all—fArreſt thy 
cloying treat, 
The peer reply'd, the doſe is 
much too ſweet; 
"Tis true, we love the ſoothing 
voice of praiſe, | 
When well wrapp'd up in ſmooth 
and artful lays; 
But praiſe, like thine, is quite 
another matter, 
80 undeferv'd, 'tis the ſevereſt 
ſatire. | 
With hand, unſkilful, to the 
work you ruſh, 
And dawbing trowel, not a fine | 
hair'd bruſh ; 


Mere lamb. or veal, 'or beef, 


diſguſt the Wen oy | 
Rome, he'll ſwallow ram for 
Banſtead mutton; ' 
With raptures dae, 1 like 2 


t 
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Of what, plain-dreſs'd, he had 
not touch'd a bit. 
Thus, pleaſant Warren, when 
he gives a pill, 


A ilded coat he orders oer it 15 


— SS 

However good the purpoſe it 
perform 

It muſt be given in a proper 
form : 


Or the ſick patient nauſeating 


throws, 

Full in the doctor's face, the 
mawkiſh doſe. | 
nd yet, of merit, ſmall is not 
thy ſhare, 

In Freedom's cauſe you urge the 
generous war; 

Thy well-turn'd verſe, with gent- 
ly pleading ſtrains, _ 


Lulls the poor captive, in his 


galling chains; 

The Negro ſees the cruel over- 
ſeer, 

Soften his look, unbend his 
brow ſevere, 

Thy landſcapes too, peculiar 
merit have, 

Where Fancy gilds the ſcenes 
which Nature gave; 

But recollect, nor let it be) 
effac'd, 

Deſcriptive poetry fatigues at 


When neither facts or nar- 


- rative are trac'd. 


Speaking of Emma Corbett, the 
writer from whom I quote tells 
him, at leaſt the Chamberlaia tells 
him, it is a work; r 


— Your future fame which 
firmly ſeals, 

While every eye the ſoft fuffu- 
fion feels. 


Pleaſure's warm pupil, who for 


N mages; 


Tho' knowledge of the heart 
pervades the pages; 
'Tho'-meant apainſt Lord Cheſ- 
terfield to tell, 
Splits on the ſelf. ſame rock you 
paint ſo well. 
As to religion, touch not that 
again, 
Tho- meaning an you hurt it 
with your pen; 
And like Soame Jenyns failing 
in your end, 
Injure the cauſe you eſſay'd to 
defend. 


Parr, EDWARD, an. offi- 


cer in the ſervice of the Eaſt 


India company, and half brother 


to a venerable and illuſtrious peer 
of the ſame name, who ſince my 
former impreſſion, has quitted the 


ſcene, to enjoy the rewards of f. 
triotiſm and public ſpirit. 


This ſingular character is pro- 
duced as a remarkable inſtance of 


unconquerable taciturnity, and te- 
nacious accuracy of memory. 
Though by no means an avaricious 


man, he always preferred the up- 


per floor of a houſe for his reſi- 


dence, on account of its tranqui- 


lity; and regularly, without depart- 
ing once from his rule for twenty 


years, while on ſhore, dined in a 
room by himſelf, at a tavern, con- 
ſaming daily throughout the year, 
a ſolitary bottle of port, without 
intoxication. He was ſeldom heard 


to ſpeak, but no circumſtance, 


however urgent, could prevail on 


him to break filence at whiſt, the 


favourite amuſement of his life ; 
and at the conclufion of each rub- 
ber, he could correctly call over 
the cards, in the exact order i 

which they were played, as well 
as the perſons from whoſe hands 
they fell, and enumerate various 
O 2 | inſtances 
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100 
inſtances of error or dexterity in 
his aſſociates, with practical re- 
marks. | | | 


This exertion. of the retentive 
powers,. though exerciſed on a 


triffling occaſion, was often doubt- 


| ed, and as often aſcertained. by 
conſiderable wagers, or argumentum 


ad crumenam, the favourite, and 
where both parties have money, 
the deciſive argument of the pre- 
ſent age; better qualified for draw- 
ing out a purſe, than m e 
acute reaſoning, or elaborate inveſ- 
tigation. So averſe was Mr. Pratt 


to uſing his tongue, that he choſe 
to forego many little ſatisfactions 


and comforts, rather than be at the 

ins to aſk for them: the endearing 
chit chat of friendſhip and affec- 
tion, the ſocial ſmall talk of do- 
meſtic life, the. lively intercourſe 
and ſpirited converſation of po- 
liſhed circles, which the ſons of 
ſolitude ſometimes reliſh, and are 
often beſt able to join in and enjoy, 
he ſedulouſly avoided, perhaps 
was unqualified to taſte. 


In his voyages to the eaſt, he 


might be compared to the Aſiatic 


mute, or the viſionary quietiſt, 
whoſe eyes and thoughts are im- 


moveably rivetted by inſpiration, 


madneſs, or emptineſs, to the 
region of the navel: he often 


doubled the Cape without opening 


his lips; and on a certain occaſion, 
the ſhip having been detained by 
a long calm, to an Engliſh ſailor 


far more diſtreſſing than a tempeſ- 


tuous ſea: the anxious and diſpiri- 
ted crew were at laſt revived by 


the wiſhed-for breeze ſpringing up. 


A few days after the welcome 
tidings of land were proclaimed 
from the top-maſt ; while the offi- 


cers and ſhip's company were con- 


* - 


PRATT, EDWARD. 


gratulating eacli other on the ap⸗ | 


proaching comforts of terra firma, 


the features of Mr. Pratt were 
obſerved to alter. I knew you 


we uld enjoy the thoughts of land, 
ſaid the firſt officer, to our ſpecial 


words he uttered during the voyage. 


original: I ſaw it an hour before 
the careleſs ragamuffin aloft,” were 
the firſt, the laſt, and the only 


He, who for months has been 


either pent up in the fœtid exhala- 
tions of a ſhip's hold, the diſguſt. ,/ 


ing cloſeneſs of a dog-hole between 


ed, or frozen on the ſhrouds or a 
quarter-deck, will join in ſurprize, 
and is beſt qualified to eſtimate 
ſuch unnatural, ſuch ſtoic apathy. 
This general coſtiveneſs of ſpeech, 
ſuch unſocial reſerved behaviour, 
probably originated from ill treat- 


ment on his firſt voyage, and a ſub- 


the decks, or been drenched, melt- 


ſequent, baſty, unfavourable opi- 


nion of his aſſociates, the boiſter- 


ous ſons of the waves: an- ill- 


founded, an ungenerous prejudice, 
in which he was ſupported by a 
ſenſible and learned writer, whoſe 
Goliah faculties were at times de- 
baſed by the puerile infatuations of 
4 pigmy. 0 % ; : 

I preter a priſon to a ſhip, ſaid 


Dr. Johnſon, for you have always 


more room, and generally better 
company. This illiberal ſarcaſm, 


D 


from a man who knew and taught 


better things, deſerved, and in 
certain circles would have expe- 
rienced the chaſtiſement of a cane, 
could a man have been found, 


ſufficiently bold to encounter the 


formidable quarter-ſtaff of the 


moraliſt; which was once ſufficient- 


ly terrific to filence the gallant, 


but not the juſtifiable menaces of 
Mr. Macpherſon, who attempted to - 


throw 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 101 


throw his ſword into the critical 


balance, which admits only ſound 


argument, and a clear ſtatement of 


facts. SY 
RESENCE OF MIND. In 
the hurry and horror of a po- 
pular inſurrection, or any other 


urgent calamity, how few of us are 


able to poſſeſs a collected mind? 
The populace of Paris, inflam- 


ed by reſentment, and probably 


ſimulated by apt emiſſaries, had 
reſolved to deſtroy the houſe of the 
unfortunate Monſ. D*'Eſpremenil, 
a gentleman unhappily marked 


from the commencement of the 


Revolution, for the recency of his 


| nobility, (I believe of a date ſcarce 


exceeding twelve years), and his 


avowed prominent oppoſition to 


the eſtabliſhment of a Tiers Etat. 
As the deciſions of a mob are 
generally executed as rapidly as 
they are conceived, the frantic 
multitude haſtened to the ſpot, but 
were ſurprized and filenced on 


their arrival at the devoted houſe, 


at being addreſſed from an upper 
window, in the following manner: 
© Whoſe houſe. do you propoſe 
ſetting fire to?” © The infamous 
D'Eſpremenil's,“ was the anſwer. 
Then it cannot be this houſe, for 
I bought and paid for it but a few 
years ſince, and he was only the. 


tenant, Would you burn the fur- 


niture? It is the upholſterer's: 
Would you deſtroy his wife? She 
is the property of the public : 
Would you kill his children ? 
They may be your own.” 

This fingular addreſs was effica- 
cious, and the croud returned to 


the Jardin de Palais Royale, that 


focus of the French Revolution, 
from which it has ſince taken its 
name. e 


PU a mode of procur- 
ing mariners for public ſervice 
in caſes of emergency, violent, 
alarming, and often dangerous; 


bearing hard on a uſeful body of 
men, whoſe 3 to the war- 
ring elements, ſeems to render ad- 


ditional calamity unneceſſary, and 


apparently inconſiſtent with the 


genious of a free government. 
Yet this harſh proceeding, ſo 


contrary to Britiſh liberty, ſeems 


a prerogative inherent in the 
crown, from general immemorial 


uſage, grounded on common law ; 


and though not directly, and in 


expreſs terms, authorized by any 


particular ſtatute, is recognized by 
many acts of parliament, which it 
is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe would 
mention a practice, illegal and re- 
pugnant to the principles of the 
conſtitution, without ſome mark 
of diſapprobation, | 

War is confeſſedly a great evil, 
and preſſing, one of the miſchiefs 


that accompany it, but it is a 


maxim in law, as well as ſound 
policy, that private miſchiefs muſt 
be ſubmitted to, for the prevention 
of national calamity, and a greater 
calamity cannot be imagined, than 
to be weak and defenceleſs at ſea, 
in time of war. I will not harraſs 
the reader or myſelf, by a long 
and pompous recitation of acts, 
from the petitions, as they were 
then ſtiled, of the fifty-ſeventh year 
of the reign of Edward the Third, 
to the ſtatute of the Second and 
Third of Philip and Mary, which 
% layeth a penalty on watermen, 
for obſtinately withdrawing and 
hiding themſelves in ſecret places 


and out-corners, 'till the time of 


preſſing is over-paſſed.” 
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192 PRINCIPLES AND MANNERS. 


ous period, the revolution, when 
the principles of liberty were un- 
derftood and aſſerted. During the 
reign of King William, as well as 
that of Queen Anne, perſons under 


certain qualifications, and of a cer- 
tain deſcription; were exempted 


from prefling, under proper pre- 
cautions, to prevent abuſe. Theſe 
exemptions, clearly and inconteſti- 
bly pre-ſuppoſe and prove the ex- 
pediency, the neceſſity, and legality 
of preſſing, as without ſuch re- 
medies or protections, the law 
conſiders every ſeaman as liable 
and ſubject to an inconvenience, 
unavoidable in a maritime country. 

This ſubject, which was thought 
important by that great conſtituti- 
onal lawyer, that honeſt man, Sir 
Michael Foſter, (to whom I am 
indebted for the little I know re- 
lating to it) will, I hope, be con- 
fidered as not wholly unworthy the 
attention of general readers, ſtript 
of technical phraſe, and legal jar- 
gon; as it may tend to the quieting 


of men's minds, when they ſhall be 


convinced that this temporary in- 
vaſion of perſonal liberty, after 
other various and ineffectual me- 
thods of manning the navy have 
been repeatedly tried, is neceſſary 


for the welfare, and even the ex- 


iſtence of the ſtate, and that it is 
the law of the land; obſerving that 
the queſtion of preſſing freemen or 
landmen, is not at all affected by 
this declaration. = 

I ſhould hope that this undiſ- 
guiſed ſtatement of a queſtion, 
which has often afforded matter of 
declamation to ſuperficial dabblers, 


would ſtimulate all who are im- 


mediately or remotely concerned 
in commanding, or ſupplying the 


wants of the Britiſh navy, to exert 


themſelves, in alleviating the hard. 
ſhips, and adminiſtering to the 
comfort of Engliſh ſeamen; who 
erhaps at the moment of return 
m a long and perilous voyage, 
are thus expoſed by the hard law 
of inexorable neceſſity, to be ſud. 
denly dragged from the deareſt ob. 
jets of love, and domeſtic affec. 
tion, to ſeek for wounds and death, 
amidſt the raging of tempeſts, and 
the noiſe of many waters. Their 
ſhare of 'prize-money, notwith- 
ſtanding certain laudable improve. 
ments lately enforced, is confeſ. 
ſedly ſmall and inadequate to their 
toil and danger, while that of the 
commander in chief, 1s enormous, 
beyond all reafon and proportion, 
While the crown is thus con- 
feſſedly authorized to raiſe mari. 
ners for the navy, on great national 
emergencies, and under urgent 
neceſſity, I am inclined to think 
an action might be brought with 
advantage, by an impreſſed man, 
_ againſt a miniſter, who on every 
idle occaſion, of obſtinacy, whim, 
or caprice, was fitting out arma- 
ments, at an immenſe national 
expence, and to the injury and 
oppreſſion of commerce and pri- 
vate individuals: armaments too 
often commencing in puerile blus- 
ter and menace, and ending in the 
moſt humiliating ſubmiſſion and 

. diſgrace. | 
RINCIPLES and Manners of 
the Times, an Eſtimate of; a 
once popular work of Dr. Brow, 
a favourite, and, with all his ſplen- 
did endowments, a fulſome flatterer 
of the Biſhop of Glouceſter; in- 

deed, on a certain occaſion, the 
were called Robin Hood and Little 
John; and on another, the Lion 
„„ i aig. 1 
| | n 


an effeminate one. 
and other circumſtances, he pro- 
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In a ſtyle highly animated, and 
in elegant language, but with a 
conſiderable degree of the War- 
burtonian arrogance, Dr, Brown 
draws a melancholy picture of the 
decline of public itt and private 
virtue; he does not call it an aban- 


doned, wicked, profligate age, but 


a vain, a luxurious, a ſelfiſn, and 


phecies national ruin and diſgrace 
but the ſplendid ſucceſſes which 
ſoon followed, and the commer- 
cial proſperity of Great Britain 
attaining a height unexampled, the 
Doctor was pronounced à falſe 
prophet; his book loſt its credit, 
and the writer, ſome years after, 
fell a ſacrifice to deſpondency, 
from the diſappointment of certain 
expectations he had formed from 


the munificence or the gratitude of 


the Czarina. e 

This modern Cenſor, this ſecond 
Cato, who is ſaid to have enjoyed 
many of the pleaſures which he ſo 


ſeverely laſhes, ſeeins to have for- 
got, that the ſame charges have 


been brought ayainſt every nation, 
which has attained wealth and 
power. Who will, who can, or 
who ought, to prevent a man, up 
to his neck in rouleaus and India 
bonds, from gratifying his incli- 
nation for elegance, ſplendor, and 
refinement? I have, on another 


occaſion, pointed out two families 


in this country, in which, if nei- 
ther a conteſted election, a gam- 
bler, a ſpendthrift, a zealous party- 
man, or an endower of hoſpitals, 
ſhould occur for three generations, 
it will be as calamitous a circum- 
ſtance for England as can poſſibly 
happen ; however oppoſite to mo- 
ral rectitude, ruinous to the indi- 


From theſe, 


vidual, or unfortunate to his offs. 
pring, it may prove. | 
The oft' repeated advantages of 
ſuch a diſpofition, in diffuſing 
comfort and accommodation to 
artiſts, handicrafts, and mechanics, 
Health to. the fick, and to the 
hungry, bread, 2 
is an argument which it is not eaſy 
to anſwer, yet, perhaps, unſafe to 
indulge in its utmoſt latitude. 
Whilſt the good ſenſe of the 
preſent age yields to and acknow- . 
ledges the expediency of gratifyin 
human foibles, and while the al 


cinating temptations of wealth are 


indulged with a due regard to mo- 
rality and decorum, we have, per- 
haps, attained the ſalutary medium 
between unſatisfactory thriftineſs 
and exhauſting diffipation ; and, 
as is clearly the caſe/in a thouſand 
inſtances beſore our eyes, the ſu- 
perfluities of the rich man will be 
often directed to the laudable chan- 
nels of charity and benevolence. 
Forty years have almoſt elapſed 
ſince the following picture of the 
manners of the Engliſh; capital was 
ſketched ; how far it is applicable 
to our preſent circumſtances, it is 
not my buſineſs or anclination to 
decide. : | 
The firſt and principal article 
of town-effeminacy, is that of dreſs, 
which, in all its variety of modern 
exceſs, is too low for ſerious ani- 
madverſion; yet in this, muſt every 
man, of every rank and age, em- 
ploy his mornings, who pretends 
to keep good company. The 
wiſeſt, the moſt virtuous, the moſt 
polite, if defective in theſe exterior 
and unmanly delicacies, are avoid- 
ed as low people, whom n 
knows, and with whom one is 
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vince, but ſhares with her ſiſter 
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No man of faſhion can croſs 
the ſtreet in which he lives, to 
dine, without the effeminate co- 
vering and conveyance of a chair. 
Wherever he goes, he meets the 
ſame delicacy; warm carpets are 


ae under his feet, hangings 
u 


rround him, doors and windows, 


nicely jointed, prevent all poſſibi- 
| lity of entrance to the rude exter- 
nal air. Vanity lends her aid to 


the unmanly ſpectacle ; ſplendid 
furniture, a ſumptuous fideboard, 


a train of attendants, an elegant 


and coſtly entertainment, for which 
earth, air, and ſeas, are ranſacked ; 


expenſive wines from the Conti- 
nent, and the childiſh vagaries of 
a whimſical deſert, are the ſupreme * 
pride of the maſter, the admira- 
tion or envy of his gueſts. 


Luxury is not idle in her pro- 


Vanity, in the labours of the day. 
High ſoups and ſauces, every mode 


of foreign cookery, that can quick- 


en taſte, and ſpur the lagging ap- 
petite, is aſiduouſly employed. 

&© A knowledge of books, a taſte 
in arts, a proficiency in ſcience, 


was formerly regarded as a proper 


qualification for a man of elevated 


condition; but reading is now | 


funk into a morning's amuſement, 


*till the important hour of dreſs 


arrives, a gentle relaxation from 
the tedious rounds of pleaſure. 


„% But what kind of reading 
muſt that be, which can attract or 
entertain the languid ſpirit of mo- 
dern effeminacy, and prevent the 
inſupportable toil of thinking? 


Weekly eſſays, novels, plays, and 


formidable.” 
irreligious pamphlets, together with - 


are the meagre, literary diet, ' of 
town and country. a 

„The principle of honour is 
either loſt or totally corrupted, our 
ambition is trifling, our pleaſures 
are unmanly. In ſuch a general 
defect of religion and honour, can 


we expect to find a place for the 


love of our country? Shew and 
pleaſure, and the means of pro- 
curing them, are the main objects 
of purſuit. The clergy need not 
bluſh that they have fallen with 
the fame, the manners, and the 
principles of their country; the 
worthy part of them cannot aſpire 
to truer glory, than to have be- 
come objects of contempt to thoſe 
who are the contempt of Europe.“ 

It may be curious to contraſt 
this character of his countrymen, 
whom Dr. Brown has thus ſeverely 
depicted, as in the laſt ſtage of de- 
generacy, with his ſingular picture 
of our Gallic neighbours. 

The French have virtues and 
vices, ſtrengths and weakneſſes, 
reſpectable, inconſiſtent, and ap- 
parently. incompatible with each 
other. Effeminate, yet brave; in- 
ſincere, yet honourable; hoſpita- 
ble, not benevolent; vain, yet 
ſubtle; ſplendid, not generous; 
warlike, yet polite; plauſible, not 
virtuous; mercantile, not mean; 
in trifles ſerious, gay in enterprize; 


women at the toilette, heroes in 
the field; in conduct decent, pro- 


fligate at heart; divided in opi- 
nion, in action united; weak in 
manners, ſtrong in principle; con- 
temptible in private life, in public, 


Dr. Brown's work excited much 


a general haſh of theſe, ferved up ſevere criticiſm, and in his attempt 
in ſome monthly meſs of dullneſs, to defend himſelf, he was accuſed 
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of falſe reaſoning, ſophiſtry, vani- 
ty, and preſumption; he affected 
to treat his adverſaries with con- 
tempt, but was extremely chagrined 
and mortified. They aſſerted, that 
the ſtate of the kingdom was a 
complete refutation of his book; 
that ſunk, as he had deſcribed it, 
in effeminacy, cowardice, and ſel- 
fiſh ſenſuality, it had chaſtiſed its 
enemies by 2 and land, and that 
the literary character of the age had 
been reſcued from the ſcurrilous 
ſarcaſms he had poured forth, by 


works which would be peruſed 


with pleaſure, when his gloomy 
declamations would be loſt and 
forgotten. Such is the power, the 
ſoothing power of ſelf-approbation, 
that the Doctor triumphantly de- 
duced, from the effects of his book, 
the public proſperity. _ | 
If I may hazard a remark on 


the converſation talents of a French- 


man,” ſays a late writer, I would 
praiſe them for equanimity, but 
cenſure them for inſipidity. Ori- 
ginality of thought, and vigorous 
expreſſion, are ſo entirely excluded, 
that characters of ability and ina- 
nity nearly meet on a par. Tame, 
elegant, unintereſting, and polite, 
they converſe without inſtruction, 
and depart without offence. _ _ 
Where there is much poliſh, 
vou have little argument, and if 
you neither argue or diſcuſs, what 
is converſation? Good temper 
and eaſy manners, it muſt be con- 
tefſed, are the firſt ingredients for 
ſociable chat, but wit and know- 


ledge muſt break into ſome ine- 


qualities, or converſation is like a 

journey on an endleſs fat.” | 
To certain Gallic republicans, 

with whom I lately aſſociated, this 


ſketch is wholly inapplicable; there 
Vo L, : II - g : 


an * profligate, to take 


appeared to me more danger of 
theſe gentlemen, with all their 
wers and all their endowments, 
apſing into an oppoſite extreme. 
DRIOR, MATTHEW— for a 
curious ſpecies of domeſtic 
ceconomy, and his reaſons” for 
practiſing it, ſee Elwes, ohn. 
ROFESSION, or Buſineſs, a 
dependence far . preferable to 
the ſplendid, but deceitful ſunſhine 


of court patronage, See Williams, 


Mr. 
RUSSIA, FREDERIC, KING 
OF, his ſcrupulous obſervance 
of the property of his ſubjects, in 
two inſtances.— See Arnold, John. 
SALMANAZ AR, GEORGE, 
a man of learning, a cunning 
impoſtor, and one of the writers 
employed in compiling the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, a taſk which he 
appears to have executed with ſuf- 
facient ſkill and fidelity. | 
This adventurer, who attracted 


in his time, no ſmall attention, 


was firſt noticed by a Colonel Lau- 
der, in the garriſon of Sluys, at 
which place, a wanderer from his 
parents and country, and under 
the preſſure of extreme poverty, 
he had enliſted as a private ſoldier. 
But he induftriouſly and artfully 
circulated a ſtrange ſtory, that he 
was à native of the Iſland of For- 
moſa, converted from idolatry by 
certain miſhonaries of the ſociety 
of Jeſus, and that he was obliged 
to fly from the vengeance of the 
Japaneſe, whoſe hatred has been 
deſcribed as particularly virulent 
againſt Chriſtianity in all its forms. 

The ſingularity of his relation, 


and the apparent ſimplicity of his 


manners, induced the Colonel, 
and Innes, his regimental chaplain, 
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him under their protection; he 
accompanied them to England, and 
was foon after introduced to the 


Biſhop of London, who liſtened 


to his account with pity and im- 
plicit faith, became his patron, 


contributed generouſly towards his 
ſupport, and rewarded with confi- 
derable preferment, Innes, who 


was aware of, and had early de- 
tected the cheat, but confidered it 
as a convenient ſtep to patronage. 


The artful conduct of the ſtran- 


an in producing and ſpeaking a 
nguage, alphabet, and grammar, 
purely of his own invention, and 
his eating raw meat, roots, and 


| herbs, ſoon rendered him an ob- 


ject of public notice, and occaſion- 
ed much curious diſquiſition be- 
tween many characters of the firſt 


rank in church and ſtate. The 


keen-eyed ſcepticiſm of the Doc- 
tors Halley, Mead and Woodward, 
reſcued them, however, from the 
charge of blind credulity, in which 
many of their reſpectable cotem- 
poraries were involved; theſe gen- 
tlemen had cried down Pfalmana- 
zar as an arrant rogue, from the 
beginning. Yet, what pretence, 


however vain, what abſurdity, 


however palpable, need ſhrink 
from enquiry, or dread detection, 
in a city, where that genius of 
nonſenſe, Dr. Graham, Mayerſ- 
bach, and animal magnetiſm, have 
met with zealous diſciples, and 
warm encouragement ? | 

The moſt ſanguine hopes of the 
impoſtor, could he have filenced 
the accuſation of his own heart, 
appear to have been crowned with 
ſucceſs, and he derived liberal con- 
tributions from the pity, the curio- 
ſity, or the folly of mankind, who 
conſidered it their duty, as Chriſ- 


tians and as men, to protect an 


unfortunate fugitive, who had ſuf- 


fered in the cauſe of truth. 5 
He drew up, in Latin, an ac- 
count of the Ifland of Formoſa, a 
conſiſtent and entertaining work, 
which was tranſlated, and hurried 
through the preſs, had a rapid ſale, 
and 1s quoted, without ſuſpicion, 
by Buffon ; whilſt his adherence to 
certain ſingularities in his manners 
and diet, gathered from popular 
opinion, or from books, conſide- 
rably ſtrengthened the impoſition, 
for the carrying on of which he 
was eminently qualified, by poſſeſ. 
ſing a command of countenance, 
temper, and recollection, which 
no perplexity, rough uſage, of 
croſs examination, could ruffle or 
derdnge. -. 3 
His memory was at the ſame 
time ſo correctly tenacious, that 
after the exerciſe of habit, in ver. 
bal arrangement, on being deſired 
to tranſlate a long liſt of Engliſh 
words into the Formoſan language, 
they were marked down without 
his knowledge, and his credit was 
conſiderably corroborated by his 
correctly aftixing the ſame terms 
to the ſame words, on the queſ - 
tions being repeated, three, ſix, or 
even twelve months afterwards, 
In this manner his impoſture had 
been firſt diſcovered by Innes, but 
this diſgrace to his cloth ſuppreſſed 
what he knew, and joined 1n the 
fraud, from ſiniſter motives. _ 
By favour of the Biſhop of Ox- 


ford, who proved a warm advocate 


in his cauſe, Pſalmanazar was ena. 
bled to improve himſelf in his 
{tudies, and convenient apartments 
were provided for him in one of 
the colleges at that univerſity. To 
impreſs his new neighbours = 5 
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place with proper ideas of his in- 
tenſe and unceaſing application, it 


was his cuſtom to keep lighted 


candles in his room during the 
night, and to ſleep in an eaſy 
chair; that his bed-maker, finding 
his bed untumbled (and not failing 
to repeat the circumſtance) might 
not ſuppoſe he indulged in fo un- 
philoſophical and illiterate a re- 
freſhment, as going to bed : he 
would alſo occaſionally lament the 
noiſe and interryptions of certain 


young men in an adjoining apart- 


ment, who preferred the joys of 


wine and good fellowſhip, to ſoli- 


tude and midnight ſtudies, 

On his return to London, he 
drew up, at the deſire of his ec- 
cleſiaſtic friends, a Verſion of the 
Church Catechiſm, in what he 
called his native tongue, which was 
examined by the learned, found 
regular and grammatical, and | cet 
nounced a real language, and no 
counterfeit, By theſe and other 
conciliating arts, the ſupplies of 
his patrons continued liberal, and 
he was enabled to lead an idle, in 
ſome inſtances, when he was 


thrown off his guard, an extrava- 


gant, and, it 1s to be feared, acca- 


ſionally an immoral life: he was 


accuſed of engaging in amorous 
Intrigue with certain females, more 
diſtinguiſhed for rank and wealth, 
than purity of manners, or correct 


conduct. 


As the perſon of our Formoſan 
was far from being attractive, his 
becoming a favorite with women, 
who boaſted, that the flower of 
the army, the law, and the church, 
were at their command, may ap- 
pear remarkable. But, when once 
the ſacred modeſty of nature has 
been oferleaped, there ſeem to be 


no bounds to the extravagant ec» 


centricities of female whim and 


caprice. One of theſe female 


knights errant, who afterwards 
appeared in another character, is 
ſaid to have declared, in her uſual 
lively way, © TI poſitively ſhall 


never be eaſy, till I have been 
introduced to this ſtrange man 
with a hard name, who has been 


converted by the Jeſuits, fled from 


Japan, and eats raw meat in En- 


gland.“ 


But many of his friends were 


offended by ſuch conduct, the ori- 
tics, and, among others, Dr. 
Douglas, © the ſcourge of impoſ- 
tors, the terror of quacks, could 
not reſt, till their doubts and in- 
credulity were juſtified ; they point- 
ed out various abſurdities, and 
many contradictions, in his nar- 


rative, as well as in his declara- 


tions, he was gradually lowered in 
the public eſteem, his early bene» 


factors filently withdrew their ſup: 


port ;—the fraud was generally un- 
derſtood, and the capricious culli- 
bility of the public, which is ſo 
eager at firſt to ſwallow barefaced 
imprabability, was ſoon converted, 
by a natural proceſs, into the ma- 
lignity of irritated pride, and the 
mean reſentment of mortified va- 
nity; while thoſe wha had origt- 
nally given warning againſt-impoſ- 
ture, did not forget to increaſe the 


confuſion of their opponents, by 


ridicule and ſarcaſm. | 

The fituation of this degraded 
man became critical; detected, 
and almoſt deſerted, his ſubſiſtence 


was precarious, but having dif- 


played in his aſſumed character, 

conſiderable abilities, and having 

cultivated an extenfive acquain- 
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have been pronounced the beſt 
patrons of literary adventure, he 
was employed by the bookſellers 
in a periodic publication, and laſtly 
in the accurate and uſeful, but dry 
and laborious undertaking of a 
Univerſal Hiſtory, a conſiderable 


portion of the antient part of 


which, was committed to his care. 
He did not, during his life, in 


any formal manner, proclaim his 


impoſition, and could never be 
prevailed on, to diſcloſe his real 
name and country (ſuppoſed to be 
the ſouth of France) that he might 
not diſgrace his family; yet he did 
not ſcruple confeſſing his fraud to 
confidential friends, with tears and 
compunction. His repentance was 
ſincere, in the opinion of Dr. 


Johnſon, who uſed to ſay, that 


the ſorrows of Pſalmanazar, in 
ſpeaking of his deception, were 
heartfelt, ſtrong, and energetic, like 
thoſe of Peter, after the denial of 
his Saviour, when he went out, 
and wept bitterly. It was no com- 
mon grief, ariſing from blaſted 
hopes, but a real hatred of himſelf 
for the crime he had committed, 
and a dread of that puniſhment he 
was conſcious he deſerved; a pu- 
niſhment which contrition and 


Divine mercy only, were able to 


avert. His frame on theſe occa- 
fions was ſhaken and convulſed, 
his face drowned in tears, and his 
utterance choaked with ſobs; a 
ſpectacle which no feeling man 
could behold without emotion, or 


deny to ſuch anguiſh; the merit of 


fincerity, and the probable reward 
of Divine acceptance. „ 
UAKERS, a religious ſe, 

who, deriving their origin 
from wild enthuſiaſm, rouſed into 
action by intolerance, and con- 
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firmed by perſecution, exhibit 4 
wonderful example of the impo- 
tence of ſeverity, in its endeavours, 
to cruſh private opinion. 
They have been accuſed of he. 
reſy, deiſm, and of explainin 
away the moſt important Chrif 
tian doctrines, by unwarrantable 


_ allegory, or expoſing them to ridi. 


cule, by arbitrary literal interpreta- 
tion. The charge of deiſm they 
deny, affirming that they believe 
the ſcriptures; hut as the exerciſe 
of a man's own judgment, is the 
only true Proteſtantiſm, they claim 
the right of underſtanding it in 
their own ſenſe ; neither can they. 
agree, that the accuſation of enthu- 
ſiaſm is applied with more propri- 
ety to them than to the church of 
England, or any other Chriſtian 
church, as all alike hold the neceſ- 
ſity of divine illumination and ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance in fulfilling the 
will of God. They believe the 
miracles and propitiatory death of 
Chriſt; nor have they any ſtron 
objections to the externals of Chriſ- 
tianity, but they vehemently aſſert, 
that none of theſe are able to ſave, 
without the practice of virtue, and 
a ſpirit of obedience to that inter- 
nal law of God written in mens 
hearts, and enforced by the goſpel. 
It is to be lamented, that a claſs 
of men ſo laudably diſtinguiſhed 


for a corre& diſcharge of their 


duties as members of ſociety, as 
fathers, huſbands, and friends, 
ſhould, in certain trifling minu- 
tie of dreſs, ſpeech, and man- 
ners, counteract the ſalutary effects 
which their example, in many reſ- 
pects ſo impreſſive, would make, 
if they mixed a little more in the 
buſy haunts of men, and could 
prevail on themſelves to yield, in 
1 OT | certain 
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certain non-eſſentials to the inno- 
cent cuſtoms, and harmleſs preju- 
dices of their fellow citizens. 


I ſhould hope that ſuch a plian- 


cy of diſpoſition would diffuſe a 
deſirable portion of their excellent 
manners amongſt us, and that 
while hey caught a ſpark of that 
which gives zeſt to life, wwe might 
be induced to imitate a conduct 
which man reſpects, and God ap- 
proves. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to 
remind them, that our Saviour 
often reproved the recluſe unac- 
commodating pride of the Phari- 
ſees; that he benevolently aſſociated 
with all ranks, preſided at a wed- 


ding ſupper, and from his unfet- 


tered condeſcenſion, was reproached 
as a friend, of publicans and 
ſinners. 1 | | 
This ſociety attracted the notice, 
and deſerved the praiſe of Voltaire, 
who, during his refidence 1n En- 
gland, familiarly viſited ſeveral of 


their leading men, among the 


reſt, a Mr. Andrew Pitt, of Hamp- 
ſtead, who had the wiſdom and 


moderation to know when he had 


enough, and retiring from trade 
with a good conſcience, and a 
ſound conſtitution, paſſed the re- 
mainder of a well-ſpent life, in a 
faithful diſcharge of the ſocial 
duties, and in preparing for another 
world. ages 
If T miſtake not, he was the 
perſon who waited on the late Prince 
of Wales, his preſent majeſty's 
father, to ſolicit him in favor of 
a propoſed application to parlia- 
ment, for relieving Quakers from 
the payment of tythes. TR 
As J am a friend to liberty,” 
ſaid his Royal Highneſs, ** and 
particularly ſo to - toleration, I 


\ 


heartily wiſh you ſucceſs, but 


make it a rule never to direct my 


friends, or even to vote myſelf in 
parliament, leſt it might influence 
others: for I conſider it as my duty, 


to leave every man to act accord- 
ing to his own conſcience.” TO 
this declaration, which, if the 


Prince had aſcended the throne, 


he would have found it very diffi. 


cult to have obſerved, our Quaker 
replied; © Your notions of civil 


and religious liberty afford us the 


greateſt ſatisfaction, and the gra- 
cious manner in which you have 


anſwered us, gives as much plea- 


ſure, as we ſhould have received, 


from having attained the object of 


our wiſhes.” 


APHAEL'S CARTOONS: 


Certain productions of the 
pencil of that great painter on 
ſacred ſubjects, ſo called. 


+ Theſe pictures,“ ſaid a cer- 
tain political character, once diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his anti-monarchic 
virulence, but now a favorite at 
St. James's; ** theſe pictures were 
purchaſed with the public money, 
by King William, who loved and 
underſtood the fine arts, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the feelings of a man of taſte, 
as well as the ſentiments of a hero ;”* 
A deſcription of our great Delive- 
rer, I confeſs ſomewhat different 
from the opinion I had conceived 
of him. With all his merits as a 
warrior and a ſtateſman, the King, 
as I have been taught to think, 
neglected or deſpiſed the elegant 
productions of art and imagina- 
tion; painting and poetry were 
under few obligations to him. | 

„He built,“ continues the ſame 


gentleman, a ſuite of apartments 


for their reception at Hampton 


Court, and {the Engliſh nation 


was permitted to contemplate their 
e beauties, 
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beauties, without difficulty. They 


remained in that palace until the 
preſent reign, when they were re- 


moved to a late Baronet's ſmoky houſe, 
at the end of a great /moky town, being 
firſt mangled, that they might fit 


their preſent improper,” (obſerve, 
it is the keen ceconomiſt, the money- 
getting Chamberlain, who ſpeaks,) 

„and ignoble fituation.” The 


Royal Procruſtes ſagaciouſſy obſer- 
ved, they were too long, and muſt 
be cut ſhorter.“ 


They are entirely ſecluded 


from the public eye, though pur- 


chaſed with the public money be- 
fore the acceſſion of the Brunſwick 
family. And while the Kings of 
France and Spain open their col- 


lections for the pleaſure and im- 


provement of their ſubjects; En- 
gliſhmen are prevented enjoying 
the fight of what may be called, 
the pride of our ifland, a national 
treaſure, and by no means private 
property. Surely a bad compli- 
ment to a generous people, who, 
under prodigious public eee 
allow their Prince an immenſe 
income.“ 


The editor thinks it no more 


than juſtice to ſuggeſt, that he ap- 
prehends the honourable gentle- 


man is miſtaken in ſaying, that the 


pieces in queſtion are ſnut up from 


public inſpection, as he underſtands 


that any perſon whoſe inclina- 
tions induce him, may be favor- 
ed with a fight, if he is provided 
with half-crowns, bill remember 
thoroughly to clean his ſhoes, and 4ſt 
no improper queſtions. | 


While ſpeaking of the arts, the 


ſame gentleman obſerves, I can- 
not but lament, that an opportu- 
nity was lately Joſt of improving 


public taſte, and decorating a mag- 


nificent ſtructure, (St. Paul's) with 
the moſt valuable works of Sir 
Joſhua, and other eminent painters, 
owing to the abſurd gothic preju- 
dices of a taſteleſs prelate (Dr. Ter- 


rick.) It is thus, that learning and 


ſcience have ever been oppoſed 
by ſtupidity and ſuperſtition.” * 

I obſerve with pleafure, that the 
doors of this cathedral have been 
opened to the merits of Dr. John. 
ſon, and the philanthropy of Mr. 
Howard, IO, 

To obviate an implied cenſure 
of the conduct of a great perſon- 
age, in the above extract, which 
J am inclined to think will not ap- 
pear in the honourable author's 


next edition, as his antipathies 


have taken another turn. I fhall 
conclude with a well-founded com- 


pliment to George the Third, from 


a late excellent hiſtorian : © The 
merit of diſcovery has too often been 
ſtained with avarice and cruelty; 

an honourable exception is due to 
the virtue of our own times and 
country. The yoyages undertaken, 
by command of his preſent Ma- 
Jelty, were inſpired by the pure 
and generous love of ſcience and 
mankind ; adapting his benefac- 
tions to the different ſtages of 
ſociety, he has founded a ſchool! 
for painting in the Capitol, and 
has introduced into the iſlands of 
the South Sea, thoſe vegetables 
2 animals moſt uſeful to human 
ite,” | Lats 
Theſe are imperial works, and 
worthy Kings. 1 
Nothing was wanting to have 
compleated ſuch ſplendid benevo- 
lence; but a liberal, free, and un- 
reſerved communication of all the 
original curious drawings and 
ſketches of theſe, and certain other 
voyages, 
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voyages, printed and publiſhed at 


the Royal expence, and given to 
the public at a moderate price. 


Thoſe who may not clearly com- 


Yrehend the hint, I refer to the 
[ates part of the article aſſigned to 
Mr. Bruce, in a former volume. 


2 ATHBOD, King of Fries- - 


| land, in the ſeventh century 
of the Chriſtian æra, a Pagan, and 
originally a perſecutor of Chriſti- 
anity, but almoſt converted, by 
Wuifrari, Biſhop of Sens, whom 
he promiſed he would conſent to 
be baptized, if, previous to the 
ceremony, he would give him a 
ſatisfactory anſwer, to an import- 
ant queſtion; to which the Lare 
in his zeal for procuring ſo illuſ- 
trious a proſelyte, readily agreed. 
On the day appointed, the 
prieſts and the people aſſembled, 
and a ſplendid proceſſion worthy 
a royal convert took place. When 
arrived at the ſacred font, for it 
was not 'till the baptiſm had part- 


ly commenced, that the king pro- 


poſed his queſtion ; fixing his 
eyes ſternly on the biſhop, he thus 
addreſſed him: I adjure you in 
the name of Almighty God, that 
God, who, you ſay, ſent his only 
ſon to die for all mankind ; I ſo- 
lemnly adjure you to inform me, 
if, in conſequence of my baptiſmal 
admiſſion into the Chriſtian church, 
I ſhould hereafter viſit that Hea- 
ven which you have promiſed to 
the faithful, whether I ſhall meet 
the ſpirits of my departed anceſtors, 
thoſe heroes who have greatly lived 


and greatly died; thoſe illuſtrious 


chiefs, whoſe examples it has been 
my pride to follow, and in whoſe 
footſteps I would willingly tread?” 


© I will not deceive you, fir,” re- 


plied Wulfran, with more ſinceri - 


ty than worldly policy, but God 
hath reſerved to himſelf, only a 


certain number of elect; the princes 
of whom you ſpeak, as they died 
without baptiſm, will certainly be 
damned. But for your comfort, 
our royal deſcendants, with 4 
ong train of noble Friſians, who 
ſhall believe and be baptized, will 
be hereafter your aſſociates in the 


realms of everlaſting bliſs.“ 1 
cannot admit your inhuman and 


irrational fyſtem,” replied Rath- 
bod, withdrawing: his foot which 
was already in the water, I pre. 
fer the ancient opinions of my 
forefathers, whoſe valour and he- 


roic atchievements, deſerve a better 


fate, than that *nfernal fiery gulf, 
which you deſcribe.” * 

With theſe words the royal fcep- 
tic retired, leaving the hiſhop to 
lament his want of orthodoxy, in 
thus giving way to the feelings of 
nature, and the convictions of 
reaſon. | | | 
DD ESURRECTION MEN. 

An irreverend and indecor- 


ous appellation, given to an odious 


and unpopular occupation, to ruf- 
fians, who waking only when others 
{leep, and ſtalking through the 


midnight gloom, invade the laſt. 


retreat of the wretched, and plun- 
der the chufch- yard of its lifeleſs 
inhabitants, whilſt the drunken 
watchman and the well paid ſex- 


ton, ſlumber, or will not hear. 


Such are the natural effuſions of 
outraged decency and wounded 
ſenſibility, which, if certain late 
accounts are to be credited, have 
ſometimes been ſhocked by the 
clay-cold corpſe of a wife, a 


ſiſter, or a friend, torn from the 


grave to which it had been lately 
conſigned, and preſented, muti- 


lated 
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O'er ſcenes like theſe I would 
willingly throw a veil, but human 
wants, and human policy, ſternly 
demand the following _ queſtion. 
In the various diſeaſes and acci- 


dents to which we are all expoſed, 
do we, or do we not, expect pro- 


feſſional men prepared by ſtudy, 
and expert from practice, to afford 


us apt aſſiſtance? To this queſ- 


tion, I believe, moſt readers will 


give an immediate anſwer. If then 


we require as we have a right to 


do, if we require ſubſtantial help, 


does it not ſeem inconſiſtent to 
place difficulties in the way of thoſe 
who endeavour to qualify them- 
ſelves for the taſk ? | 

While our fleets and armies are 
faid in certain inſtances, to have 
ſuffered more from their ſurgeons 
than from the enemy, humanity 


and expedience loudly proclaim, 
the neceſſity of facilitating and dif- 


fuſing by all poſſible means, medi- 


cal and chirurgic improvement, a 


purpoſe which may ſurely be ac- 


compliſned, without indecent vio- 


lation. 

I am informed, from good au- 
thority, that an Act of Parliament, 
devoting every malefactor, publicly 
executed, to diſſection, would fur- 
niſh ſufficient opportunities for 
uſeful experiment, and anatomical 
inveſtigation, beſides adding an 
additional and uſeful terror to. the 
puniſhment. Should ſuch an Act 
take place, I ſee no objection to 
increaſing the penalties of thoſe 
nocturnal diſturbers of the dead; 
but till that period is arrived, let 
not zeal hurry us into injuſtice, 
and induce us to expect from pro- 
feſſional men, a ſpecies of know- 
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| lated and disfigured, to the recogniz- 


ledge not_ very eaſily attained, 
ing eye of ſympathy and affection. 


while we- puniſh the only method 
by which it can at preſent be pro- 
cured. We might as rationally 
blame a Barriſter for faultering on 
a point of law at Weſtminſter Hall, 
though we had ourſelves prevented 
his reading the brief, and other- 
wiſe preparing himſelf to defend 
our cauſe. | 

With reſpe& to the complaints 


* 


of a want of knowledge in our 


navy and army ſurgeons, I ſubmit | 
to thoſe, whoſe province it more - 
peculiarly is, to determine and di- 


rect ſuch matters, how far it may 
be expedient in government to pay 
ſome public lecturer, already efta- 
bliſhed, (for God deliver us from 
new places and penſions) who 


ſhould inſtruct, gratis, thoſe who 


would. regiſter their names, and 
places of abode, and bind them- 


ſelves by bond to ſerve their country 


when called on; ar, them at 
the ſame time by the tie of a ſlender 
annual allowance, as a retaining 


fee. This mode, and not commit- 


ting public examinations to old aw- 
men, would, probably, ſecure many 
a gallant ſoldier and failor gener- 
ouſly bleeding in his country's 
cauſe, from the wounds of raſh- 
neſs and the maims of miſguided 
1gnorance. | 

JI ETIREMENT. Paſt expe- 
rience, and preſent examples, 
evidently prove that few men, 


however ardently they may wiſh 


for it, that few men are qualified, 
for that ſituation of all others the 
moſt trying, to human virtue and 
reſolution, the having nothing to do, 
though it is a ſtate which the ma- 
jority of mankind look up to with 
envy and expectation,  _ 
“ Solitude,” ſays a facetious 
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writer, “is often neceſſary, and 
ſometimes agreeable; but I can- 
not help thinking that retirement 
is conſiderably improved, by now 
and then having ſomebody to tell, 
how pleaſant and comfortable a 
thing it is.” 8 
» EVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 
a ſubject, on which I am told, 
a candid and explicit recantation is 
expected from me. | 
Yet with all its evils, and all its 
terrible effects, from which nature 
and revolting humanity turn their 
weeping eyes, Iamftill of opinion, 
that the great intereſts of mankind 
have received, and abi receive 
from this event, benefits and ad- 
vantages, outweighing in a propor- 
tion beyond calculation, all the ca- 
jamities which have accompanied 
It. 
The labour of breaking the 
ſtubborn ſoil of ſuperſtition, of 
eradicating the thorns and thiſtles 
of prejudice, levelling the unac- 
commodating inequalities of ariſto- 
cracy and uſurpation, and ſcatter- 
inz the precious ſeeds of whole- 
ſome doctrine, too often, alas, 
moiſtened with tears and blood, 
was a facred duty, an arduous 
talk, impoſed on the preſent gene- 
ration; but the rich, the glorious 
harveſt, will be reaped and enjoyed 
by millions yet unborn. _ 
For theſe and other reaſons, I 
am of opinion, that the ſubverſion 
of the French monarchy, is an ob- 
jet which the philoſopher may 
contemplate with improvement, 
the ſincere Chriſtian with com- 
tort, and the ſtateſman with ſalu- 
tary deduction; for I cannot agree 
with a certain verſatile agriculturiſt, 
who has converted the ploughſhare 
into a two-edged ſword, with which 
Vox. II. | | 


he attacks his former political as. 
ſociates, I cannot agree with him, 
that any country warned by France, 
and ſtaggering like her under ſplen- 
did but degrading corruptions, will 
reſt tranquil and contented; I can. 
not believe that any people will 
ſubmit to the duplicity and corrupt 
counteraQion with which every ſa- 


Jutary meaſure was publicly agreed 


to, but privately defeated, during 
the firſt meeting, and for a certain 
period after the diſſolution of 

National Afembly. rip cg 


J will not offend by alluſions to 


the American war, or to the avow- 
ed but unproved neceſſity which 
ronzed the Britiſh Lion againſt the 
GallicRepublic, when every purpoſe 
of a bloody and ruinous war might 
have been fully anſwered, if cool 
diſcuſhon, and amicable negocia- 


tion had been adopted, inſtead of 
malignant reſerve, and inſolent 


hauteur. I will not deſcribe how 
rapidly Holland, Brabant, Liege, 
and the Palatinate were overrun ; 
I muſt not compare the voice of 
liberty, to the blaſts of thoſe mira- 
culous horns, at whoſe approach 
the devoted walls of Jericho fell 
down, | 


. 


I hope, and indeed believe, that 
moſt Engliſhmen, of al! parties, 


lament the maſſacres of Paris, 
whether invited by inſidious in- 
trigue, or produced by ill timed 
oppoſition; yet, after difentang- 
ling fact from harſh epithet, and 
ſeparating truth from the aggrava- 
tions of keen reſentment, the fu. 
ture hiſtorian of France wilt be 


compelled to declare, that the in- 


habitants of that kingdom were 
irritated to ſuſpicion, madnefs, and 
exceſs, by vipers foſtered ' in her 
own boſom, and conſpiring with 
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a hoſt of external enemies; that 
the ſeverities exerciſed on her ſo- 
vereign, her nobles, her prieſts, 
and her citizens, were acts of ſelf 
defence, previouſly meditated, and 


in many inſtances of aſſaſſination, 


actually practiſed againſt herſelf; 


that, after all the outcry, their nu- 


merous executions are in fact no, 
other than the uſual puniſhments 
inflicted, at various times, by all 
new governments on rebellious 
ſubjects, and generally conſidered 


as legal and juſtifiable methods, 


for confirming recent authority, 4% 
the powers that are. | 

IJ would do every juſtice to the 
intrepid zeal, and unconquerable 
attachment of the Princeſs de 
Lamballe; I deplore the exceſſes 
of an exaſperated people, who in 
her caſe anticipated judicial pro- 
ceſs, and outſtripped the penalties 
of legal execution. Yet it is a fact 
well known to thoſe who profe/s a 
different opinion, that this unhap- 

y woman was engaged in the moſt 
perfidious; and if they had ſuc- 
ceeded, the moſt bloody ſtratagems; 
that ſhe was repeatedly cautioned 
againſt her imprudent conduct, 
by the deceaſed king and queen; 
and that on one occaſion, ſhe was 
called by this laſt of the French 
monarchs, the Coblentz Plenipo- 
tentiary: I lament her death, 
which was inſtantaneous and mo- 


mentary, though it has been other. 


wiſe deſcribed, in the florid ſtyle 
of Mr. Burke's Eulogy, on the 
Death of the faithful Miomandre, 
Miomandre who lived, and whom 
Mr. Burke knew to be alive at. the 


moment he avrote. 


Time, and a ſuperintending Pro- 
yidence, can alone determine, if 
the hopes of the emigrants and 
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their allies, apparently more de. 
preſſed than ever, will again re- 
vive; but whatever be the event, 
whether Paris is deſtined to be a 
well-organized Republic, a ſcene 


of convulfive democratic anarchy, 
a defart, or a deſpotic court; from 


what has paſſed, deductions may 
be drawn of high import to the 
peace and intereſt of mankind, in 


all countries, and under all inſtitu. 


tions. | 

Every well meant effort to re- 
form ſtate abuſe, is highly lauda- 
ble; but we ſhould cautiouſly and 
ſeriouſly examine whether the 
means we uſe, may not produce 


miſchiefs more fatal, than thoſe 


we are endeavouring to remove. 
In wielding that immenſe machine, 
the people, let us beware that we 
do not cruſh when we meant only 
to correct, that in ſapping deſpo- 
tiſm, we do not prepare a breach 
for anarchy and confuſion, and 
introduce a ſtil more degrading 
ſpecies of ſlavery. An enraged 
multitude of fierce paſſions, un- 
bridled appetites, and unenlighten- 
ed underſtandings, like other evil 
ſpirits, is. eafily raiſed, but with 
difficulty quelled; and the ſame 
fire, which in the furnace of a 
ſkilful chemiſt extracts gold from 
ore; if miſmanaged by ignorance 
or ill deſign, will blow up the 
moſt coſtly materials, and involve 
the artiſt, his houſe and apparatus, 

in irretrievable ruin. 1 5 

Kings, and their deſcendants, may 
alſo learn a uſeful leſſon, that go- 


vernments were firſt inſtituted for 


the welfare of the people, and not 
for the mere purpoſes of revenue, 
the corrupt intrigues or profuſe 
amuſements of a court; that be- 
coming ſoldiers, we ceaſe. not 
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be citizens and men; that ſtand- 


ing armies, ſo long the pride of 
monarchs, the terror and ex- 
hauſter of their ſubjects, may, by 
the natural proceſs of reaſon 
which converts machines into men, 
ultimately prove revolutionary 
weapons. Re | 
Adminiſtrations in every king- 


dom, may likewiſe be taught from 


this impreſſive ſpectacle, that 
public buſineſs is generally con- 
ducted in a manner laviſh and 
expenſive; tliat ſinecures are nu- 


merous, and the ſalaries of place- 
men enormous beyond all bounds 


of propriety, either with regard 


to the nature of the duties per- 


formed, or the unpropitious ſtate 
of national finances; that- there 
is a degree of rational magnifi- 
cence and decent ſplendour, fairly 
compatible with expediency ; but 


that every country ſhould obſerve 
a proportion between its income 
and its expenditure; and that it is 


deſperation, little ſhort of mad- 


neſs, for the princes and public 


functionaries of any natiofh to re- 
double their expence, and vie in 
tawdry tinſel, trappings, and ſu- 


perfluous frippery, at a moment 


when diſtreſs pervades almoſt 
every rank of life; by ſuch con- 
duct, the eaſe and comfort of 
millions of uſeful members of ſo- 


ciety, are too often ſacrificed to 


the pomp and luxury of the in- 
glorious few; by a ſyſtem equally 
iniquitous and inconſiſtent, nations 
become at once, and by the ſame 
means, ſplendid and wretched. 
That portion of mankind, dig- 
nified by title and deſcent, or en- 
riched by fortune, will alſo ſee 
the neceflity of procuring the reſ- 


pett of their fellow ſubjects, by a 


more diligent attention to the du- 


ties of their ſtations, by intellec= 


tual improvement and winning ac- 
commodation, by private rectitude, 
public decorum, correct conduct, 


and moderate RU —=left, 
filken pavillions 


driven from the n 
of diffipation, exceſs, and lawleſs 
paſſion, they may be compelled, 
in ſome adverſe moment, to ex: 
claim, with the miſerable exiles of 
Coblentz; Our woMEN AND oUR 
SUPPERS HAVE UNDONE US. 


There is, alſo, another claim 


which the French revolution will 
have on mankind, in all countries 
and in all ages; after the weeds 
and poiſonous herbs which have 
ſprung up in the rank foil of licen- 
tiouſneſs and chimera, are èradi- 
cated and diſperſed ; after a purifi- 
cation of her atmoſphere, by tor. 
nados, ſtorms, / and convulſions; 
when France ſhall be permitted, 
by the removal of external irrita- 
tion, to return to practicable expe- 
diency, IJ hope and truſt, not to the 
fatal, peſtilential, till air of deſ- 

opes and aſſurances, that popery 
will be entirely and everlaſtingly 
overſet to its foundation. To deſ- 
troy a corrupt, anchriſtian ſuperſti- 
tion, which, at various periods, 


has deluged the world with blood, 


which enfeebles and incapacitates 
the human mind, for a calm en- 


joyment of the comforts and bles- 


ſings of civil and religious liberty, 

is ſurely an important and praiſe- 

worthy ſervice. 
Gracious God ! then ſhall thoſe 


ſcoffers at the eternal wiſdom of 


thy Providence, be put to ſhame, 
when true religion, neither defiled 
by craft and mockery, nor debaſed 
by ſelfiſh eſtabliſhinents, with peace 
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and freedom in her train, ſhall 
ſucceed to ages, alternately diſgraced 
by childiſh credulity, ſuſpicious 
doubt, and ferocious carnage. _ 
From the mental palſy of abject 


ſlavery, nothing but a ſtrong, a 


powerful ſtimulus, could ever have 
rouzed the Gallic nation; the ſti - 
mulus of a revolutionary ſpirit. 

In contemplating the tragic ef- 


fects of this ſevere Herculean re- 
. medy, effects evidently exaſperated 
. by internal enemies, corrupted by 


foreign gold; I have ſometimes 
pauſed with emotions of pity and 
Horror. 
dering the agitated republic, as an 
immenſe ſhip (that apt and favo- 
rite ſimile of antiquity) as an im- 
menſe ſhip, aſſailed by the whirl- 
winds of Auſtria and Pruſſia, the 
howlings of the emigrants, the 
boiſterous billows, the. concealed 
rocks, and devouring quickſands, 
of domeſtic tyrants and internal 
inſurrection. | 

The conductors of the revolu- 
tion fiuding their number conſider- 
ably diminiſhed, by the flight, the 
delinquency, and the puniſhinent 
of many of their original coadju- 
tors; who, terrified by the perils 
of the deep, attempted retrogade 
meaſures, in a ſituation, where 
exertion and getting on could alone 


enſure life and public ſaſety: theſe 


undaunted commanders, ſenſible of 


the importance of their voyage, 


and obſerving the ſhipis company 
terrified and depreſſed by the rage 
of contending elements, -opened 
the cordial intoxicating ſtores of 
political information, public ſpirit, 
and revolutionary principles. The 


_ exhauſted ſeamen, drinking deep, 


and ſwallowing, with avidity, the 
reſtorative draughts, returned with 


I could not help confi- 


new and wonderful ſupplies 6f 


ſtrength and ſpirit to the poſt of 


danger. The buffetings of winds, 
and waves were not able to over- 
power enthuſiaſm like theirs, with 
reſolution and reaſon preſiding at 
the helm; and, if the relater is 


not egregiouſly miſtaken, they will 


ultimately ſteer their veſſel to the 
wiſhed-for port. 1 
This, and other events, are ſtill 
in the womb of time; but, unfor- 
tunately, the magic effects of the 
Circzan cup they drank of, ſtill 


affect the ſailors, and when the 


cauſes for which the miraculous 
infuſion was given, have almoſt 
ceaſed (for the boreas of Pruſſia 
has been huſhed to a golden calm) 
their conſtitutions, unuſed or not 


adapted to ſuch potent ingredients, 


incur the riſk of ſuffering from 
their effects, calamities almoſt equal 
to thoſe they have already ſhaken 
off. Such, alas, is the imperfec- 


tion of human effort !—ſuch the 
price at which the moſt valuable 


of our bleſſings muſt be purchaſed 

80 bitter, alas, ſo deadly, at 
times, has proved the revolution- 
ary bowl, that a candid and un- 
prejudiced obſerver of the preſent 
ſtate of Europe, after a pauſe of 


wonder and a ſigh of regret, 15 


almoſt tempted to think, that, un- 
der moſt circumſtances of national 
grievance, it would be better to 
fit down contented under common 
evils, than incur the riſk of in- 
creaſing them by crude ſpeculation, 
plauſible theory, and ineffectual 


reſiſtance. 


Paſt experience, and preſent ex- 


_ ample, confirm a melancholy truth, 


that teazing imperfection, and in- 


veterate abuſe, have gradually 


wound themſelves into the heart 
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of, and imperceptibly marred, the 
nobleſt inſtitutions. Yet how often 
has the ſtateſmen, how often has 
the philoſopher, confeſſed, that in 
ſhaking off Egyptian bondage, we 
have only exchanged the clay, the 
{traw, and the talk-maſter, of ſome 
unrelenting Pharaoh, for the pe- 
rils of the deep, the idolatrous 
deluſions of popular infatuation, 
the famine and wilds of the deſart, 
from which the miraculous inter- 
poſition of a God of Iſrael, is 
alone able. to extricate and guide 
us. ; | ELL ED 
But, in purſuing ſuch precau- 
tionary refletions, we muſt be 
careful not to fall into the oppoſite 
extremes of paſſive obedience and 
non- reſi ſtance; the happy medium 
it is. eaſier to imagine than point 


out; there is a ſtate of lawleſs li- 


berty, of popular freedom, un- 
bounded by wholeſome reſtraint, 
and degenerating into depravity 
and — - 4 a war with 
decency, clean linen, and ſmall 


cloaths, to which I ſhould prefer 


the condition of a galley ſlave, 
chained to his oar. There is alſo 
a vile degrading degree of tyranny 


and oppreſſion, which checks and 


palſies every virtuous emotion, 
and every active principle; in ſuch 
a wretched deprivation of all which 
gives zeſt to lite, inſurrection would 
be the moſt ſacred of duties. 

In theſe obſervationson the French 
revolution, and its probable effects, 
I will not, J have not denied, the 
various, the deplorable diſaſters, 


nied; I have not endeavoured to 
palliate or conceal the errors or 


with which it has been accompa- 


the crimes of its agents; falſe aſ- 


ſertion, and partial ſuppreſſion, 


are unneceſlary, and unworthy of 


a good cauſe, which to gain advo- 
cates, needs only to be known. I 
have not, I flatter myſelf, IJ have 
not, like Mr. Burke, cloathed an 
unprincipled female, of athletic 
form and looſe manners, in the 
gaudy colours of the rainbow, and 
the ceſtus of virtue,. love, and the 


graces. I have not deſcended: to 


the unmanly ſcurrillity of brand- 
ing the lower orders of ſociety, or 


all who differed from me in opi- 


nion, with the opprobrious names 
of {winiſh multitude, atheiſts, and 
a cut-throat rabble; I have not 
diſgraced the decorum of a legifla- 
tive aſſembly, and the manners of 
a gentleman, by adopting the phra- 
ſeology of Billinſgate, by calling 
the miniſter of a great country, a 
thief and a pickpocket, though at 
the moment, the perſon calumni- 
ated was remarkable for urbanity 
of manners, correct conduct, and 
unblemiſhed life, and far ſuperior, 
in literary and political abilities, 
to the hot-headed minion who de- 
famed him. I have not decorated 
a good-natured Silenus, a glutton, 


and a bon-vivant, wholly occupied 


in the ſenſual gratifications of his 
bed, his pullet, and his bottle; I 
have not cloathed ſuch an animal in 
the dignified garb of philoſophy 
and wiſdomm. 

I have paid no regard to thoſe 
vile, thoſe intereſted declaimers, 
who deſcribe the Engliſh as a dis- 
ſatisfied and ſeditious race, whom 
no king can govern, and no God 
can pleaſe. That ſerious evils and 
abuſes, which eaſily may, and un- 


doubtedly ought to be redreſſed, 


certainly exiſt, moſt good, moſt 
diſintereſted men agree; for I 
equally deſpiſe the ſelfiſh, the ob- 
vioully ſelfiſh outcry of penſioners, 
| | tools, 
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tools, and hangers-on upon rich 
finecures, under whatever name 
or ſanction they may aſſemble, as 
I would zealouſly reſiſt the preach- 


ers of (edition, anarchy, and con- 


fuſion. 7 
A few honeſt efforts towards 


relief would inſtantly ſoothe ail. 


complaints; and I could produce 
to Mr. Pitt the heads of an act of 
parliament, I truſt and hope no 


very unconſtitutional remedy, which 


would ſilence every clamour. In- 
deed, ſome deciſive public proof 
of a diſintereſted attention to the 
preſent diſtreſſed circumſtances of 
all ranks of ſociety, ſeems neceſ- 
fary on the part of government; 
fuch conduct, whether the reins 
are held by the partizans of a Port- 
land, a Pitt, a Hawkeſbury, a Fox, 
or a Lanſdowne, (for it is no 
longer a queſtion of faction or 


party, but of abſolute political 


neceſlity, which cannot be evaded) 
fuch a meaſure would operate far 
beyond the weak expedient of 
alarming proclamations, and the 
invidious interference of petty ſuſ- 
picion, which, 1 fear, will pro- 
duce or aggravate the miſchief it 
propoſes to prevent. | 
To a claſs of reaſoners, who, I 
believe, with the beſt intentions, 
ſet themſelves againſt public amend- 


ment, on the ground that we are 


a flouriſhing, wealthy people, hap- 
py at home, and reſpected abroad; 
that alteration cannot make us bet- 


ter, that we ſhould let well alone; 


I anſwer, that to the affluent, the 
elevated, the great, and the com- 
petent, who are gayly floating 
down the tide of fame, fortune, 
and ſucceſs, the preſent, without 
alteration, is certainly a comfort- 


able and deſirable ſyſtem ; but my 


contented friends ſhould recollect, 
that the majority of mankind; 
perhaps ſcarce one in fifty, corne 
under this deſcription ; and that. 
juſtice ſhould induce ns, as well 
as ſelf-intereſt, to pay fome atten. 


tion, and make ſome proviſion for 


the comfort and ſatisfaction of {6 
confiderable a number of our fel. 
low creatures, pining under the 
united preſſure of penury and hun- 

er. | 5 
uy What would thefe trouble: 
ſome, theſe miſtaken men, be do- 
ing ?” ſaid a Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
in a former reign, fitting at his 
table, profuſely covered with the 
various produce of the ſeaſons; 
© what would they be doing? I 
am at a lofs to gueſs at the hard- 
ſhips they experience, or what evils 
are felt by the church. Things 
cannot be better than they are.“ 
He waſhed down the chagrin he 
felt from the temporary interrup- 
tion of a propoſed application 
for the relief of the inferior cler- 
gy, in a bumper of Burgundy, - 
while a wretched curate, whoſe 
deſcendant is now at my elbow, 
leſs than fix miles from the epiſco- 
pal palace, and ſurrounded by 3 
numerous offspring, was endea- 
vouring to keep ſoul and body to» 
gether on ſix and thirty pounds a 


year,—The inferences to be drawn 


from this epiſcopal anecdote, touch 
us too nearly to require applica- 
tion. 8 
The contemplation of twenty- 
five millions of faves converted 
into men, has, I fear, hurried me 
at times into unbecoming warmth 
of expreſſion; the. animating, the 
electric nature of my ſubje&, mult 
plead my excuſe. But whilſt 1 
ſubmit, without repining, to the 
| | various 
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various corrections beſtowed on 
this compilation, from which I 


| hope to profit; I prefume it is not 


neceſſary to refute Mr. Burke's 


aſſertion, that a country on the 


verge of bankruptey, and labour- 
ing under the complicated exceſſes 
of a deſpotic military monarchy, 
venal courts of law, a degenerate 
nobility, rioting in privilege and 
exemption, and a corrupt, oppreſ- 
ſive eccleſiaftic eſtabliſhment, had 
already a good government. The 
reverſe to the declarations of this 
illuſtrious backſlider from genuine 
whiggiſm, will, I believe, be found 
a ſelf-evident propoſition. Shall I 
notice the popular prejudice, which 
J hope is gradually diminiſhing, 
that an admirer of the new model 
in France, as a great perſonage 
cenerally calls it, muſt of courſe 
be a preacher of ſedition, violence, 
murder, and confuſion, and an 
enemy to the form of the Engliſh 


conſtitution, which Mirabeau once 


called an abfolute monarchy, bur- 
tnened and expenſively incumbered 
with a complex republican machi- 
nery. f 
cannot agree in opinion with 


this ingenious but corrupt French- 


man; for, I thank God and our 
forefathers, the King of England 
is reſtrained by the omnipotence 
of law, that a certain portion of 
our members of parliament are re- 
pretentatives actually choſen by 
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the good ſenſe and ſpirit of the 


the voice of the people, and that 


the evaneſcent privileges and ex- 
emptions of our nobility, with a 
tew proper exceptions in their 
judicial and legiſlative capacities, 
are, as they ought to be, little more 
than nominal ; that the exertion. of 
our eecleſiaſtic code, is languid, 


and hope nearly counteracted by 


times; that notwithſtanding the 


ſhameful inequality of church re- 


venue, men of merit are oecaſion- 
ally rewarded. But what 1s more 
important than all, the conſtitu- 
tion of this realm, contrary to that 
of France, which required over. 
ſetting from its foundation, ru 
CONSTITUTION o THIS NATION, 
CONTAINS WITHIN ITSELF, APT, 


PROPER, AND SAFE R EMEDIBS, 
FOR ITS OWN EVILS AND DISEASES, 
were they feriouſly and honeſtly - 


applied without ſeditious purpoſe, 
or what 1s to the full as injurious, 
the ſtale, unmanly, but oft prac 
ticed ſtate juggle, of impoſing on 
and cheating the people, by hold- 
ing forth to' them viſionary im- 
practicable theories of reform, 


without a wiſh or deſign, that they 


ſhall ever be reaily and ſubſtan- 
tially put in practice. 


On this aweful and highly in- 
tereſting ſubject, I beg leave to im- 


preſs on the mind of Mr. Pitt and 
his coadjutors, from whatever 
quarter, expediency and ſtate po- 
licy may have collected the varie- 
gated groupe, that the Engliſh peo- 

le are well convinced, a miniſter, 
in the preſent parliamentary fys- 
tem, can never be ſuceeſsfully op- 
poſed in any tolerably decent mea» 
ſure, if he fincerely has it at heart. 


With ſuch convictions, which nei» 


ther ſophiſtry, plauſibility, or the 
violence of Mr, Burke, can over- 
ſet, I earneſtly intreat the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Dundas, without wiſhing to inter- 
rupt the feſtivity of a Wimbledon, 
or a Downing-ſtreet dinner, I 


earneſtly intreat them to conſider 
with what emotions of reſentment 


we ſhall hear them ſay, We pra- 
G = | poſed 
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poſed ſuch and ſuch meaſures, but 
they were carried againſt us by a 
large majority.” | 


But whilſt we congratulate our 


continental neighbours on the tri- 
umphant progreſs of reform, we 


may perhaps, be permitted without 


offence, to turn an anxious eye to 
the ſtate of Great Britain, and 
enquire if our invaluable freehold 


has been injured by fraud, invaded 


by violence, or refined 1 lth 
the quibbles of chicane: it ſurely 
is our duty to examine, if imper- 
fections produced by corruption or 


decav, may not be removed; if 


improvements, ſuggeſted by the 
active ſpirit of modern inveſtiga- 
tion, may not be ſafely introduced 
by the prudent hand of patriotiſm, 
animated by zeal, corrected by 
moderation, and guided by good 
ſenſe. 


In taking ſuch a ſurvey, it can- 


not be denied, that many late mea- 


ſures, and many exploded poſitions 


ſupported by Mr. Reeves, and 


other government writers, are glar- 
ingly inconſiſtent with the liber- 
ties of Engliſhmen, and the boaſted 
freedom of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 

But it has been ſaid in reply, 
that a licentious and ſeditious 
ſpirit had gone forth, probably a 
poiſonous fume from Mr. Burke's 
Alembic of Hell, which it was ne 
ceflary to | counteract. by the pow- 
erful antidotes of rigid enactment, 


vigilant precaution, ; and by 


ſtrengthening the hands of 1 
ment, and indeed all good men, 
againſt the rapid and ruinous in- 
roads of principles, which engen- 


dering into action, threatened to 
Joofen the bands of ſociety, and 
break down the barriers of law, 


property and ſecurity, | 


Whilſt J confeſs J have not ſeen 
the neceſſity of ſuch meaſures, I 
will not deny the merit of good 
deſign, to thoſe who have; perhaps 
Jomerhing was proper, yet I hope 
and truſt, that when that occaſion 
{ſhall ceaſe, the means which have 
been employed will ceaſe alſo; 
that when peace, illa illa quam 
ſæpe optavimus,” when peace ſhall 
happily reviſit the land, ſhe will 
bring juſtice and mercy in her 
train: and that Engliſhmen will 
then be reſtored to privileges, which 
nothing but ſtern neceſſity and 
public ſafety paramount to all con- 
ſiderations, ſhould ever have in- 
vaded, and which ought never to 
be yielded up without alarm, jea- 
louty, and fear. 78 
At that auſpicious period, it 
will be worthy the attention of our 
governors to decide on the buſineſs 
of public melioration, and at once 
remove a plauſible ſource of de- 
clamation, irritation and diſcon- 
tent; and I conclude an article, I 
fear already too tedious, by exhort- 
ing miniſters to let their practice 
and profeſſions go hand in hand. 
I need not point out to men who 
exhibit frequent inſtances of ſen- 
ſibility, as well as political acumen, 
the glaring, the abfurd inconſis- 
tency of an advocate for frugality 
and ceconomy, being loaded with 
a plurality of places, ſinecures, 
and penſions; ſuch men ſhould 
prove the ſincerity of their inten- 
tions, by impoſing a ſelf-denying 
ordinance on themſelves; I will 
not deny the various, the impor- 
tant benefits rendered to this coun- 
try, by many of his Majeſty's 
miniſters ; but no ſervices, civil, 
military, eccleſiaſtic, or judicial, 
by any man, can fairly entitle 2 
. 9 poublic 
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public functionary to more than 
three thouſand a year. When no- 
ble lords, and eminent commoners 
recolle& from what ſources, and 
from whom the various humble 
units muſt be collected, which 
form their incomes, I am at a 
loſs to gueis how a liberal and 


humane man can fit down with a 


quiet conſcience, eaſy and content- 
ed, with receiving from an ex- 
hauſted exchequer, feven, eight, 
and in ſome inſtances, TEN THOU- 
SAND POUNDS a year. 
TD EYNOLDS, Six JOSHUA, 
Preſident of the Royal Aca- 
demy, almoſt againſt his will, and 
a painter, as eminent for the maſ- 
terly exerciſe of his pencil, as the 
candour and benevolence of his 
character. 

Our worthy knight, who died 
ſince my former volumes, produced 
a train of fervile imitators, who, 
if they would have been fatisfied in 


their efforts to attain his excellencies, 


would not have excited contempt : 
but, their copying with culpa- 
ble induſtry, and deſpicable ex- 
actneſs, his obwzows errors, reminds 
us of the baſe flatterers of Alex- 
ander the Great, who, without 
one pretence to that monarch's 
heroiſm in battle, and moderation 
in victory, ſelected an obliquity of 
one of his ſhoulders, as the ſervile 
object of their imitation. 

Theſe puny inſects of the bruſh, 
theſe murderers of oil and canvas, 
ould recolle&, that nothing but 
the Preſident's ſuperiority of genius 
could excuſe that warno-mania, 
which of late years ſo unhappily 
poſſeſt him. Theſe drivellers ſhould 
be reminded, that, in heir compo- 
fitions, an unweildy maſs of paint 
cannot difguiſe impotence of in- 
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vention, nor an ocean of glaring 


_ varniſh, make us forget a t 


want of effect. 3 
Long and loud are the com- 
plaints, that the pictures of Sir 
Joſhua, like other earthly bleſhng; 
are tranſitory, and of ſhort dura- 
tion. May I be permitted, but 
with due ſubmiſſion, to ſuggeſt an 
opinion on the ſubject. The painter 
was unwilling, that the unnatural. 


made up things, the gewgaws of 


modern quality and faſhion, that 
the fallow, unſocial ſadneſs of the 
haughty nabob, the unmeaning 
viſage of city dullneſs, with a long 
liſt of ſharpers, horfe-jockies, gam- 
blers, and buffoons, ſhould be 
handed down to poſterity by his 
immortal pencil; as an artiſt and 
a good natured man, he could not 
without offence, turn away any 
one from his door. 

Blending therefore, on his pal- 
let, a due proportion of politeneſs 
to others, with ſome regard for his 
own poſthumous fame, to theſe 
miſtaken creatures, who forget that 
oblivion and non-exiſtence 1s their 
only heaven, he affords the ſhort- 
lived ſatisfaction of materials like 
themſelves and their memories, 
temporary, glittering, and periſh- 
able. To day in the drawing-room, 
to-morrow in the garrets or the 
dungeon of the broker. 

But beauty breathing on the 


canvas, and worth, which we ve- 
nerate or lament, ſhall be handed 


down to after times. | 
The ſpeeches of this artiſt to 
the Royal Academicians, contain 
much ingenious theory, and much 
uſeful practical advice; and the 
notes which he communicated to 
his friend Maſon, for that gentle - 
man's tranſlation of Nufreſgoy, 
R | evince 
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- evince much claſſical erudition, 
and prove him to have been no 
ſuperficial ſtudier of the antient 
ſchools. = | 

His ſtruggle, when among the 
pretenders to taſte and virtù, be- 
tween his judgment and his po- 
liteneſs, has been admirably hit off 
by Goldſmith, in his poem of Re- 


taliation. 1. © 


When they judged without taſte, 
he was ſtill hard of hearing, 


But when they talk'd of their 


Raphaels, Corregio, and ſtuff, 
He pull'd down his trumpet, 

| and took out his ſnuff. 
Every friend of the fine arts 
will lament the loſs, and previous 
mental depreſſion of an able man, 
who, without ſplendid talents, 


wou 1d have conciliated the love and 


eſteem of mankind, and remarka- 
ble in his day for innocent hilarity, 
and attic hoſpitality. „ 
Of this amiable man, who died 

ſince the publication of my former 
edition, Dr. Johnſon once obſerv- 
ed, „He is the moſt in vulnerable 
man I know ; if I were to quarrel 
with him, Reynolds is a man of all 
others I ſhould find it moſt difficult 
to abule,” 


It would be a curious and in- 


ſtructive ſpecies of modern anec- 
dote, to know and to relate the 
hiſtory and the fate of an apart- 
ment, and its contents, allotted by 
Sir Joſhua, to pictures, which had 
been never paid or ſent for. 1 
underſtand they were numerous; 
ſuch a narrative would involve in 
it a leſſon for human vanity, which, 
in the thoughtleſs delirium of diſ- 
ſipation, exhauſts itſelf in the ex- 
penſive whims of ſuperfluity, for- 
getting the ſolitary comfortleſs hour 
of penury, which faſt approaches. 


RICHARDSON. 


Were I admitted, into what I 
once called, this Paradiſe of Fools, 
my eye would inſtantly be fixed, 
by the portraits of a family, who 
once blazed 1n a meridian of faſhi- 
onable ſplendor—a family, the-re- 
ſidence of which, it would be now 
difficult to determine; ſhifting pro- 
bably on expedients, and 2 | 


in ſordid obſcurity, in the wor 


room, of the worſt ſtreet, of ſome 
ſhabby town, in a cheap province 
on the continent. - X 
ICHARDSON, Mr. a prin- 
ter, and a man of genius, 
whom J have been accuſed of treat- 
ing irreverently, in Smollett's arti- 
cle, by the doating admirers of 
Grandiſon and Clariſſa 1 
I have not, I confeſs, changed 
my opinion; and it appears evi- 
dent, that our ingenious writer, a 
man, in other reſpects, of ſtrict 
morals, relaxed, as in life is too 
often the caſe, ſomewhat relaxed 
the ſtern integrity of his princi- 
ples, in the two-fold capacity of 
author, and proprietor of a preſs. 
When writing in his cloſet, he did 
not forget the compoſitor over his 
head ; and, while he indulged the 
bewildering prolixity of his novels, 
extended beyond all bounds of pa- 
tience or propriety, he did not 
loſe fight of the profit, and ſterling 
value, of ſo many pages of letter 
preſs. | | 
As the charge raiſed againſt me 
on this ſubject, has been brought 
forward by a female advocate for 
Richardſon, I cannot do better, 
than produce an inſtance of a fair 
critic, of conſiderable repute, who, 
in a great meaſure, agrees with me 


in opinion. | 


« Richardſon,” ſays the writer 
I quote, a French woman, ny a 
i 1wely 


RICHARDSON. _: 


lively writer, * Richardfon is a 
worthy man, but prolix to a dread- 
ful degree. Clariſſa, the beauti- 
ful, the all- perfect Clariſſa, has a 
brother and ſiſter, who reſemble 
her in nothing; their characters 
are a union of roughneſs and folly, 
ſpite, obſtinacy, and impertinence; 
her father unnaturally cruel; his 
wife perfect in the doctrines of 
obedience to her huſband, but 
deſpotic to every one elfe, though 
both governed by their ſon. Two 
uncles, and an aunt, the counter- 
part of their mother, a pert waiting 
maid, and a villainous canting hy- 
pocrite, form the domeſtic groupe. 

« Lovelace is a ſhocking liber- 
tine, with, at firſt, a few rays of 
goodneſs, but theſe totally diſcor- 
dant with the latter part of his 
conduct. His obliging Miſs Har- 
lowe, to whom he is introduced, 
by an improbable miſtake, to re- 
fuſe the offer of his hand, is ma- 
naged with much addreſs, as is 
* the art with which the rake 
turns the abuſe and ill uſage of the 
family, to advantage, in forward- 

ing his intercourſe with Clariſſa. 
Of all theſe events, Miſs Howe, 
the ſprightly friend and correſpon- 
dent, is informed.“ 

This Lady, with the ſeeds of a 
vixen, and the diſpoſitions of a 
termagant, ſtrongly budding forth 
in her character, has the effect of 
exhibiting virtue in its moſt unin- 


viting form, and calls to our re- 


collection, the expreſſion of an 


unhappy woman, precipitated from 


honour and affluence, to contempt, 
penury, and diſgrace; but celebra- 
ted in the annals of modern gal- 
lantry. Irritated by ſome ſlight 
inadvertency or neglect, ſhe ex- 


claimed, 44 1 will be undone; if i 


is only out of ſpite.” 


„ Miſs Howe's humorous ſallies 
on the unaccountable folly of the 
Harlowes, are happy ; her vivacity 
and ſpirit of reſiſtance, are well 
contraſted, with the meek pliabi- 
lity of her friend. | 
After a long and tedious ſeries 
of letters, which tire our patience, 
without intereſting our feelin 
Lovelace makes uſe of the blind 
violence of the Harlowes, and the 
wretched Soames, to' entice Cla- 
riſſa into the ſnare of an elope- 
ment. 3 ; 

„Here the author apparently 
forgets himſelf; he makes Mrs: 
Harlowe, whom he has deſcribed 
as a good mother, as well as a 
good woman, guilty of the barba- 
rity of preſſing a much loved 
daughter to a marriage with a man 
ſhe loathes and deteſts. Can any 

raiſe be due to ſuch a parent? 
s /he to be guilty of an odious 
crime, to pleaſe an auſtere and 
tyrannical huſband? Ought not 
Mr. Richardſon to have made Mrs. 
Harlowe ſtand forth, as every ſen- 
ſible woman, as every good mother 
would, and ought to have done, 
on ſuch an occaſion, to prevent ſo 
much harſhneſs, violation and co- 
ercion? Ss | 

&« Such, I aver, would have been 
the language of nature and reaſon, 
from which no good writer ſhould 
depart. Perhaps the author wiſhed 
to ſhew the danger of a tem 
too yielding and ſubmiſſive; I be- 
lieve he might have ſpared himſelf 
the trouble, theſe are not commonly 
the Faults of women; (it is a Lady 
avho ſpeaks.) Here and there ſome 
may be found ſubject to them, but 
R 2 Il appre- 
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1 apppreliend it is an imperfection, 
which will not ſpread very far. 


«After Clariſſa had quitted her 


father's houſe, it was the firſt deſign 
of Lovelace to put her virtue to 
the teſt; but in the overwhelm- 
ing and well deſcribed tranſports, 
produced by gazing on ſo much 
beauty and merit, and reflecting, 
that ſhe had put herſelf into his 
wer, the right ſtring of his 
eart, in other inſtances, an abo- 
minable and abandoned one, is 
powerfully touched; and he offers 
immediate marriage, which ſhe re- 
jects with diſdain. | | 
„ For this Miſs Howe, like a 
ſenſible woman, ſeverely cenſures 
her, and adds, emphatically, that ſhe 
really has no choice left, but to mar- 
ry Lovelace; that ſhe will be unfor- 
tunate indeed, if ſhe 1s not able to 


reform his manners, but that ſhe. 


has put herſelf under the irrevo- 
cable neceſſity of becoming his 
wife, Vor that-it-is better to be unfor- 
tunate, than diſhonoured, | 

% Here,” continues the French 
Lady, a good caſuiſt as well as 
critic, ** here is the great fault of 
Richardſon's romance. A girl who 
quits her father's houſe with a 
lover, ſhould certainly take the 
firſt opportunity of making him 
her huſband ; we are accountable 
to God for our virtue, and to man 


for our reputation. If the man- 
ners of Lovelace were depraved, 


there was the more immediate ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch a proceeding, as a 
cenſorious world would never al- 
low, that ſuch a man, had re- 


ſpected the honour of any woman 


in his power. The hope to recon- 
cile . herſelf to her parents, was 
ridiculous; after the ſtep ſhe had 
taken, they could only egard her, 


RIGBY. 


of daughter whoſe honour was. 
loſt. . | ; Er i aro Toys 
„Should I ever fo far forget 


myſelf, as to run away with a 


footman, I would rather be accu- 
ſed of meanneſs in marrying, than 
of vice in continuing with him, 
out of a ſtate of wedlock; he 
ſhould place me with creditable 


people, who could anſwer for m 


conduct, or make me inſtantly his 
wife. I find nothing which is not 
preferable to the loſs of reputation, 
except the crime which occaſions 
it. Now there is no crime in a 
baſe alliance, and ſtill leſs in ſuch 
a one as Clariſſa might have made. 
The only anſwer ſhe gives to theſe, 
and many other ſimilar arguments 
of Miſs Howe, is, that he is not 


preſſing enough.“ » 


But a woman who has elope 
muſt not be too ſqueamiſhly nice 
as to etiquette, more particularly 
in rendering juſtice to herſelf, on 
a point ſo neceſſary and eſſential. 
I have heard of a Lady, who, on 
an expedition to Gretna-Green, 
vowed vengeance againſt her lover, 
for venturing on an innocent kiſs 
as they paſſed over Berwick-bridge; 
and, irritated by his indecorous 
conduct, in this particular alone, 
actually returned unmarried to 
England. Here the inamorato, 
turned the tables againſt her, cir- 
culated a report, that he found 
her ſo forward and cloying on the 
road, that he was ſurfeited, and 
repented of his bargain; and the 
unfortunate woman, in ſpite of a 
good ſkin, and twenty thouſand 
pounds, lived repentant, and died 
an old maid. x 

IGBY, RICHARD, a Suffolk 

fox-hunter, a bon-vivant of 
ſocial habits, and convivial * 
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and laſtly, Paymaſter General; an 


appointment, the emoluments of 
which, during the American war, 
with his other appointments, 
amounted to upwards of fifty thou- 


ſand pounds a year; at an interval, 
when Engliſh princes, nobles, com- 


manders, and fenators, were wan- 
dering incognito, in mendicant ob- 
ſcurity, over the continent; and 
the honour, revenue, and com- 
merce of Great Britain were bleed- 


ing at every pore; while ſurround- 


ing nations beheld our fituation 
with ſtern hoſtility, or ſelfiſh in- 
difference; and I exult in reflect- 
ing, that ſince this alarming pe- 
riod, we have not been without 
opportunities of repaying their in- 


gratitude, as political ingratitude 


ought ever to be repaid. 

The early life and habits of 
Mr. Rigby, were not calculated to 
enforce ceconomy ; according to 
the faſhionable or the fooliſh man- 
ners of the age, mortgages, money- 
lenders, Sudbury dinners, and 
White's Chocolate Houſe, had 
made deep inroads on his paternal 
eſtate, originally reſpectable, and 
derived from a mercantile founda- 
tion in the city, before he had 


perfectly attained the age or art of 


properly enjoying it ; and he might 


have lived to deplore his impru- 
dence, in abje& dependance, or 


the teazing expedients of an empty 
purſe, had not the turf, which 
helped to diminiſh, afforded him 
an opportunity of redeeming his 
fortune. 5 

The grandfather of the preſent 
Duke of Bedford, had given great 
offence to the gentlemen in the 
_ neighbourhood of Litchfield, by 
an improper and unfair interfe- 


rence at their races, and as it 'was 


by no means ſafe or eaſy, effectu- 


ally to puniſh a man, fortified by 
rank, privilege and wealth, they 
at laſt determined to beſtow on 
this illuſtrious offender, manual 
correction. The over- bearing 


conduct of the Duke, in ſome 


matter relating to the ſtarting of 
the horſes, and their weights, in 
which he had no kind of right to 
interpoſe, ſoon afforded the con- 
federates an opportunity of exe- 


cuting their purpoſe; he was in a” 
moment ſeparated from his atten- 


dants, ſurrounded by the party, 
huſtled, and unmercifully orf 
whipped by an exaſperated country 
attorney, with keen reſentments 
and a muſcular arm. The lawyer 
perſevered in this ſevere, but 
wholſome diſcipline, without being 
interrupted by his Grace's outer ies 
and repeated declarations, ** that 
he was the Duke of Bedford,” an 


| aſſertion, which Mr. Humphries, 
the aſſailant, poſitively denied, ad- 


ding, „that a peer of the realm 
would never have conducted him- 
ſelf in ſo ſcandalous and unhand- 
ſome a manner:“ the matter ſoon 
circulated over the courſe, and 


reaching Mr. Rigby's ear, he burſt 


through the crowd, reſcued the 
diſtreſſed peer, completely threſhed 
his antagoniſt, and protected the 


Duke off the 22 
0 


A ſervice ſo eſſential, at a cri- 
tical juncture, and at the imminent 
peril of his own perſon, naturally 


called forth in the Ruſſel family, 


every exertion of gratitude and 
friendſhip. Mr. Rigby became ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a favourite at Bed- 
ford-houſe, and with the Dutcheſs, 
that he acquired the name of 

ED * Bloomfbury 
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Bloomſbury Dick, and was ſoon 
after choſen member for Tavis- 
tock; nor did their powerful in- 
flnence forſake him, 'till he was 

ointed to the moſt Jucrative 

ce in the gift of the crown. 
During the viceroyſhip-of his pa- 
tron, he alſo enjoyed ſeveral poſts 


in Ireland, but ſhared the Duke's 


unpopularity, and is ſaid on one 
occaſion, to have narrowly eſcaped 
with his life, from public indig- 
nation, by being conveyed on ſhip- 
board in a hogſhead. | 

From the firſt onſet of his for- 


tunate career, no revolution of 


rties ever threw him back, and 

is paſſage through life, *till his 
laſt Annes, is faid to have been in- 
terrupted by few of thoſe diſtreſſes 
and inquietudes, which in a greater 
or leſs proportion, fall to the lot 
of moſt men; this circumſtance 
was ſtrongly corroborated by a 
countenance deſcriptive of feſtive 
conviviality, and a heart at eaſe, 
which he nſed to declare, he could 
only attribute to never having 
been married. Yet, an indifference 


towards women is a crime I mean 


not to lay to his charge, he in- 


dulged this paſſion in a latitude 


culpable, and ſomewhat extraor- 


dinary in a corpulent epicure, a 
profeſſed amateur of the luxuries 


of thetable, in whom the pungent 


| irritations of love are ſuppoſed to 


be ſheathed, and rendered in a 


Four degree inert, by maſſes of 


t. According to the Spaniſh 
proverb, a votary of Bacchus can- 
not long continue a favourite of 
Venus, as high living, however 


it may ſtimulate for the moment, 
is proved, by the experience of 


ages, to be a producer of liſtleſs 


ſatiety, an enervator and relaxer 


of our fibres. f 


The writer of this article has 
often been in company with tw 
of Mr. Rigby's acknowledged na- 
tural children, and has often had 
occaſion to remark, that three of 
the handſomeſt women he knew, 
were the wives of men, provided 
for by the liberality, or gratitude of 
the paymaſter of the forces. | 

It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, 
that he continued a firm and con- 
ſiſtent ſupporter of government 
during the American war; aſſail- 


ed by ſo many thouſand bright ar- 


guments, where is the man who 
could reſiſt their influence? Though 
by no means an orator, or fre- 
quent parliamentary ſpeaker, he 
was generally heard with attention, 
when he thought his communica: 
tions either uſeful or neceſſary to 
the buſineſs; and by keeping to 
the queſtion, which our long- 
ſpeech-makers are ſo apt to for- 
get, as well as by a correct ac- 
quaintance with the © Lex et 
Conſuetudo Parliamenti,“ great 
deference was paid to his opinion 


on points of order. 


When a debate became perſonal 
and acrimonious, as is too often 
the caſe in popular aſſemblies, it 
ſeemed his peculiar province, to 
cool party violence, and he poſſeſs- 
ed the art of recalling baniſhed 
poo humour, by ſome ironical 
ally or bumourous turn. With 
theſe innocent weapons, I have 
ſeen him moderate or ſubdue the 
impetuous, overwhelming torrent 
of Mr. Fox's invective, the noiſy, 


unconvincing diſſonant vehemence 


of Lord Mulgrave, the declamatory 
virulence, ſtrong paſſions, and un- 
| | founded 
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founded aſſertions of Mr. Burke, 
the keen perſonal acrimony of the 


Luttrells, and the unbluſhing ver- 


ſatility, but unconquerable reſent- 
ments of Mr. Dundas. | 
In the zenith, and high tide of 
preferment, Rigby was not always 
able, or inclined to repreſs the 
mortifying inſolence of proſperity, 
too often the perverſe and ungene- 
rous companion of wealth: his 
pecuniary accumulations, whatever 


diſgrace they conferred on govern- 
ment, for permitting ſuch Javiſh 
waſte, could not pothbly be men- 


tioned to his reproach, as they were 
at that time, and had long been 
conſidered, the fair and cuſtomary 
perquiſites of his office; he was 


often generous, and always hoſpit- 


able. But how many inſtances 


occur, of men as void of genius as 
of honeſty, who, enabled by fraud, 


ſervility, and cunning, to ſcrape 
money together, value the reſt of 
mankind, only in proportion to 


their poſſeſſions, and confider nar- 


row circumſtances, or an unſuc- 


ceſsful life, as damnable defects in 


any character, however exalted by 
perſonal worth, or mental acquire- 


ment. | 


In a converſation on the ſubject 


of a motion made by a noble lord, 
for accommodating the Commons 
in the Houſe of Peers, the ſubject 


of this article laid himſelf open to 
a ſevere retort. - ** It has for a 
long time,” he obſerved, ** it has 
for a long time been matter of ſur- 
prize, that their lordſhips pay ſo 
little reſpect to the Houſe of Com- 
mons; there is not ſo much as a 
teat to ſeparate us from other 
Araugers; I myſelf, when a noble 


earl (Lord Chatham) made his 
_ laſt ſpeech, was behind the bar, 


- RIGBY, VT 


crowded and preſſed on by pick - 
pockets“ He forgot there was 
in that crowd, men elevated 
by talents, rank, and hereditary 
fortune, far above a little couniry 
ſquire, the elevated minion of 
lucky accident, who owed every 
thing he hoped for, or enjoy 
to ſtrength of body, and by no 
means to tranſcendent ability, or 
attainment. | Mud 
e 1 did not know,” replied a 
gentleman, offended at his incon- 
ſiſtent ariſtocracy, that I was 
hemmed in by pickpockets, below 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords, 
till the honourable gentlenian af+ 
certained the fact; but I now per- 
fectly recollect, that I was very 
much crowded and joſtled by the 
Paymaſter General of the Forces.“ 
The latter felt the juſtice, as well 
as ſeverity of the reproof, and gave 
a proof of his good ſenſe, by im- 
mediately aſking pardon, ſhook 


hands with his cenfurer, and con- 


feſſed the unguarded impropri 
of what he 7 
The man, who from a ſcanty 
income, and the coarſe meal pro- 
cured by daily labour, ſhall con+ 
template with a ſigh, the brilliant 
revolutions of fortune, and prince- 
ly income of Mr. Rigby, may 


perhaps ceaſe to repine atghe dis- 


tribution of the good things of this 
life, which a ſtate of future retri- 
bution, alone can fairly balanee; 
yet the paymaſter often confeſſed, 
that the early part was by far the 
pleaſanteſt of his life, when, from 


the fatigues of the chace, and the 


pleaſures of a jovial crew at table, 
he retired with glee to his bed, and 
after a well-ſlept night, could not 
always exactly ſay where he ſhould 
dine the next day, I was then 
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far happier,” he obſerved to a 
friend at Bath, * than feaſting at 
Whitehall, or caroufing at Miſt- 
ley : I had not, it is true, a thou- 
ſand acquaintance, who praiſed 
my dinners, drank my wine, and 
abuſed me behind my back; but 
then I poſſeſſed a few really diſin- 
tereſted friends, whom I fear 
wealth and elevation have deprived 
me of, and what, alas, have they 


. 


Feen me in exchange: a mind 


oured by ſuppreſſed ſuſpicion and 


ill-diſguiſed miſanthropy, the hate- 
ful effect of too intimate a know- 
ledge of mankind; appetites jaded 
by ſatiety, and a debilitated body 
ſinking into the grave, from a com- 
plication of diſeaſes, produced by 
luxurious living.“ 

The heir, who may pant aſter 


ſuch accumulations, and who may 


anticipate in fancy, the rapturous 
methods of enjoying, or of diſſi- 
ating ſuch a fortune, may alſo 
earn to chaſtiſe the indecent ar- 


dour of impatient hope, when he 


is told, that the inheritor of the 
Miſtley eſtates and property, had 
ſcarcely ſettled the exhauſting and 
complicated accounts of his uncle, 


before he was reduced, by a ſhock- 


Ing accident, to a fituation, which 


rendered death rather to be hoped 


for than feared, and reduced a 


young man of vigorous habits, 
ſtrong health, and fine ſpirits, to 


languor and imbecility for years, 


and probably to the uncomfortable 


ſtate of a Valetudinarian, for the 
remainder of his life. . 

OBINSON, ANASTASIA, 

an opera finger in the reign 

of Queen Anne, and afterwards 

wife of Lord Peterborough, who 


is faid to have rode more miles, 


and toſhave killed more poſt horſes 
than any traveller in Europe. 

This military veteran was firſt 
attracted by the melody of her 
tones, or the charms of her per- 
ſon; and conceived, as is the caſe 


with too many of his profeſſion, 


that ſhe could not reſiſt flattery, 
preſents, and attentions, when ac- 
companied, as in his cafe with a 
recommendation, to females ge- 
nerally irreſiſtible, the reputation 
of a conqueror, which he had at- 


tained by his rapid, but unavailing 


ſucceſſes in Spain. b 

His illicit purpoſes were how- 
ever ſuſpected, and happily coun- 
teracted by the prudent fore thought 
of the lady; or the affectionate vi- 
gilance of her parents. But in this 
clandeſtine attempt, ſo much _ 
neſs of heart, and unaffected mo- 
deſty were diſcovered, that the 

r could not hel ſuadin 
bimſeſf. that Miss Robinſon 92 
qualified to make him happy as a 
wife. 

He, well knew that ſuch a ſtep 
(particularly at his age, for he 
was thirty years older than Anaſ- 
taſia) would not fail raifing a laugh 
at his expence; and though he 
had faced death and danger in 
their moſt terrific forms, without 
fear, he ſhuddered at the idea of 
being ridiculed. MEL. 

How many of us, in ſituations 
far more trying and momentous, 
have yielded to the ſame infatuat- 
ing dread; and for want of a grain 
of firmneſs, which would enable 


us to defy the infidious taunts of 


knaves, and the unmeaning laugh 
of fools, how many of us have 
ſhipwrecked our fortunes, and de- 
ſtroyed our peace. | % 

t 


ROCHEFOUCAULT. - 


But the magic impreſſions of 
beauty, youth and innocence, 
were not to be effaced from the 
old man's heart, by prudence or 
by. pride; after a long ſtru gle, 
he reſolved to make ſome 15 
fices to both, by the romantic, but 
aukward expedient of a private 
marriage, to which the lady and 
her friends conſented with re- 
luctance. | 5 

Wedded, but ſtill retaining her 
maiden name, ſhe lived many 
years with Lord Peterborough, 


but naturally felt a degree of de- 


radation, though not of infamy, 


in thus ſubmitting to the ſolicitudes 


of matrimony, particularly with 
an old man, without, at the ſame 
time enjoying the pre-eminence, 
and other little allowable diſtinc- 
tions of a Countess. 
Perceiving and feeling for her 


ſituation, the Ear], with a gallantry. 


which has been conſidered as 


_ characteriſtic of his profeſſion, de- 


termined that nothing he could 
beſtow, ſhould be wanting to com- 
pleat the happineſs. of the woman 
he loved. An early opportunity 


was taken, during the ſeaſon at 


Bath, for the ſervant, previouſly 


inſtructed, to announce that Lady 


Peterbor ough's carriage was walt- 
ing, when without farther cere- 
mony, the received the congra- 
tulations of the company. 

Swift's deſcription of Lord Pe- 
terborough has been often quoted. 

A very ſkeleton in figure, 

His meagre corps, tho' full of 

vigor, 

Wou'd halt behind him were it 

big — | 

HEFOUCAULT, 
FRANCIS, DuKE oF, 


2 vigorous opponent of Cardinal 


Vor. . 


ims and Reflections. 
cynical, perhaps a ſoured diſpo- 


129 
Richlieu, and a philoſopher, per- 


haps better known to my readers, 


as author of the celebrated Max- 
With a 


ſition, he has given us a, picture 


of mankind, neither favourable or 


flattering to human vanity, which 
retiring with diſguſt and indigna- 
tion, from. deſcriptions of its own 


meanneſs and obliquities, views 


with ecſtacy and approbation, the 
ſoothing and romantic reveries of 
certain dexterous caſuiſts, who 
gratifying our..pride, too. often at 
the expence of truth, draw men 
rather as they ought to be, than, as 
they really are. 

A long, a ſtudious, a daily pe- 
ruſal of the duke's maxims, cer- 
tainly is not calculated to elevate 
our notions of man, or to ſoften 
the claſhing intercourſes of ſociety; 
perhaps a blind implicit adoption 
of his principle, is not likely to 
render us happier in ourſelves, or 
more ſatisfied with others; eſpe- 
cially, if like the common herd 
of readers, we ſuperficially and 
voraciouſly read without digeſtion, 


and carry his doctrines far enough 


only to embitter, but ſtop . ſhort 
when a further progreſs, and 
a more profound inveſtigation, 
might harmonize an apparently 
hateful ſyſtem, and render it a 


firm, immoveable pillar of morality | 


and revelation.  _ 

On this ground, I cannot but 
think, the torrent of prejudice and 
inyective, which has been ſo co- 
piouſly poured, forth againſt this 


writer, as exaggerated, and tending | 


rather to raiſe alarm, thanto amen 

or improve. The antagoniſts of 
the duke, appear to have been ir- 
ritated * — reſentment 1 
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TO 
his officious intermeddling, and 
ſifting the deep-ſeated remote mo- 
tives of human conduct; their an- 
ger appears to have been excited 
by his buſily prying behind thoſe 
mazy ſcenes, and intricate receſſes 
of the buman drama,; by his ex- 


ploring thoſe unfrequented ſpots, 


which they canceived, none 'but 
themſelves were authorized to viſit, 
and give accounts of. 

_ Self-love, ſays Rochefoucault, 
is the great main · ſpring, the pow- 
erful and univerſal ſtimulus to 


human action of every kind, and 


in every caſe; if there be an in- 


dividual who denies this poſition, 


who can ſupport his reaſoning with 
one tolerable argument, and will 
confeſs, that his own life and con- 
duct are directed in every inſtance, 
contrary to the poſition of our 
ingenious Frenchman; I ſhauld 
wiſh to take a view of ſuch an 
heterogeneous non-deſcrjpt animal, 


whoſe ſtoical benevolence is pro- 


duced | by apathy, who purſues 
means without motives, and is in 
conſtant action, without keeping 
fight of, or hoping to attain any 

. | „ 
ultimate end. | 

Another argument in favour of 
the duke's aſſertion, which has 


raiſed ſo much groundleſs alarm, 


another argument, which the lon- 
ger I live, I feel a ſtronger con- 
viction of, inclines me to Roche- 
foucault's opinian, however it may 
ſeem to tell againſt him, it is, THaT 
MAN, WHO TO THE UTMOST OF 
HIS POWER, AUGMENTS THE 
GREAT MASS OF PUBLIC OR INDI- 
VIDUAL HAPPINESS, WILL, UN- 
DER EVERY INSTITUTION, AND 
IN SPITE OF ALL OPPOSITION, BE 


THE HAPPIEST OP ALL MEN HIM-- 


SFF. 


 ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


_ conſiderable 


This decifive ſentiment, this 


touchſtone of morals, religion, and 


humanity, at London, Geneva, 
Hindoſtan, Paris, or Rome, this 
ſine qua non of all that can or 
ought to be ſaid, written or ſung, 
in my opinion appears to clear the 
round of all bewildering perp 
ities. By the application of this 
great principle, which 1s or ought 


to be the foundation of all the 


nurſe, or all the prieſt can teach; 


the benevolence and charity of a 


good man, may be termed ra- 
tional and laudable ſelfiſhneſs, a 
life of piety and virtue, the ſhorteſt 
and moſt dire& road to genuine 
ſelf-intereſt, and the ſubject of this 


article, contrary to what he has 


been generally conſidered, a friend 


of mankind, a ſage philanthropiſt, 


and a practical chriſtian. 
The duke, who had diſplayed 


the battle of St. Antoine, who in 


underſtanding and rank, was ſu- 
perior to moſt men, could never 
ſummon fufficient reſolution, to 


ſpeak five minutes in public, with- 


out the greateſt confuſion of coun- 


tenance, as well as of argument, 


Much has been ſaid of his lines on 
the Dutcheſs of Longueville, in 


which I am at a loſs to find 
reatneſs of ſentiment, or 3 
in expreſſion: that he would ſet 
God and man at defiance, to pleaſe 
a woman of light character, who 


rendered her beauty ſubſervient to 


party purpoſes, affords no proof 


of the purity of his patriotiſm, or 


the delicacy of his goddeſs. His 
Memoirs of Anne of Auſtria, 


though not equal to Tacitus, poſſeſs 


conſiderahle merit. 


Dr. Swift may be numbered 
with the few, who have been bold 


enough, 


lex- 


perſonal courage at 


enough, avowedly to defend 
Rochefoucault: =; 

As Rochefoucault his maxims 

drew 5 


From nature, I believe them 


true; | 

They argue no corrupted mind 
In him,—the fault is in man- 

end: „ 
But, if the ground on which I 
have preſumed to defend the duke, 
be tenable; I cannot agree with 
the Dean, who eagerly catching 
at every thing in ſupport of his 
peculiar ſyſtem of miſanthropy, 
which hated the ſpecies, but loved 
individuals, goes farther than the 
maxims, which merely deſcribe, 
while he condemns as a fault, 
what I cannot but conſider as a 
rational and fair mqtive to human 
exertion. 3 

I knew a merchant of good re- 
pute, and by no means of a con- 
temptible underſtanding, who im- 
bibed early in life, a violent dis- 
like to Rochefoucault, which ex- 


tended to all who read or admired _ 


his writings; this worthy man 
indulged, what IT cannat but gall 
his juvenile prejudice, ſo far, that 
the firſt'time he was introduced to 
any perſon, he made it an inva- 
riable rule, in the courſe of con- 
verſation, to introduce the name 
of our writer, and if the new ac- 
quaintance profeſſed to approve, 
or to haye often read him, the cau- 
tious citizen either abruptly quitted 
the company, of gradually broke 
off all intercourſe with ſo danger: 
ous a character. 

As it is more than probable that 
this crude collection may fall un- 
der the eye of a man, whoſe judg- 
ment T' once valued, and whom 1 


ſtill love and eſteem, I wiſh him 


timed, w 


br. - 
to conſider the: uncomfartable. ef- 


fects of his ſtrange. and irrational 


ſingularity, By a deprivation 
mutually injurious, the diſinter- 


eſted few, who deteſt diſguiſe, and 


conſider hypocriſy. as the moſt de · 
grading of crimes, loſe his ſociety ; 
whilſt a plauſible, but. artful crew, 


aware. of his. foible; circulate” the 
neceſſary previous hint:roundtheig 


own circles, and wrapping their 
ſelfiſh purpoſes in the ſpecious 


gloſs of demure manners, and ſen - 
timental philanthropy, gradually 
entangle this man of prudence, 
ſound ſenſe, and as he himſelf 
thinks, of timid. precaution, in the 
toils of wild enthuſiaſts, prating 
ſophiſts, and deſigning knaves. 
OCHESTER, WILMOT, 

X EAzlL or, a man of wit, 
and conſiderable poetic genius; 
but, chuſing ſubjects, which few 
ought to peruſe, and on which the 
public could not decently. give 


their opinion, he blaſtedthe laurel, 


and obſcured his real merits, 
A fertile imagination, ſtro 


: judgment, and. ſplendid powers, 


were exhauſted, in enlivening a 
circle of buffoons, goxcombs, and 


drunkards, and celebrating, .as 3 
goddeſs, ſome drab or proſtitute of 


the night. His exceſſes in women 
and wine hurried him to an un- 


_ timely end, after. the doubtful and 


precarious reſource of a death-bed 
repentance, when. he acknowledg- 
ed, that in eagerly. purſuing the 
phantoms of pleafure, he had, for. 
many years, loſt the Teal. ſubs» 
ſtance. | Rr, | 
Much of his. faticical writing, 
though produced in a ſtate of in- 
toxication, was juſt and well 
hether levelled. at the 
bandoned profligacy, the uncon- 
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eutiom! W IN or the 
wretched ſtate policy of his maſter, 
Charles the Second. The real 
character of this king, he well de- 
ſcribes in a few lines, as one, 
1 word no man relies on, 


Who ſeldom ſaid a fooliſh thing, 


And never did a wiſe one. 

If a man of Rocheſter's ſtrength 
of intellect had, to witty reproof, 
added the energy of good example, 


how uſeful a friend might he have 


proved: but after his death the 


_ king purſued the ſame courſes 


which had deſtroyed his favourite 
and companion. 

Charles the Firſt, with many 
amiable qualities, fell a ſacrifice to 
the exaſperated temper of the 
times; but his ſon, without one of 
his virtues, and a much: greater 
ſtate delinquent, found the art, by 
winning familiarity, to lull the 
murmurs, 'of a people, ſtill ſmart- 
"ng from domeſtic diſcord. 

Had the madneſs of the Steuarts 
{for I can give it no other name) 


poſſeſſed a little method with it, 
we might at this time have been 


an enſlaved people; and we are, 
in a great meaſure, indebted to 


the unaccommodating bigotry of 
James the ſecond, for the bleffings | 


of the glorious revolution. 

The libidinous writings of lord 
Rocheſter were a ſource of much 
pain and compunction to him, in 
his laſt hours, he reflected on the 
injuries he had done mankind, per- 
haps to a thouſand generations, 


by compoſitions, which, however. 


ſeriouſly he might repent of, he 
could not poſſibly recall; he may 
be ſaid to have waſted his ſtrength 
in ſtrenuous idleneſs, and I cannot 
help applying to him 1221 of his 
own lines: 1 


— 


Tell me, thou baſe apm of 
thy name, 
Falſe to thy honour, fatal to 
thy fame, 
With what officious zeal diaſt 
thou obey, 

When vice, diſeaſe, and feandal 
led the way? 


| By what miſtaken magic didſt | 


thou prove 
So true to lewdneſs, yet ſo falſe 
to Jove? 
Thus, ſome rude roaring bully 
in the ſtreets, 
Will hector, cuff, and joſtle all 
he meets; 
But, if his king or country aſk 
his aid, 
The raſcal ſkulks e and is 
afraid. 
OE, SAMUEL, a Bedford- 
thire Clergywan, and Vicar 
of Stotfield, in that county, a zeal- 
ous antagoniſt, and an inveterate 
enemy to every one who preſumed 
to differ from the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Church of En- 
7 
Mr. Roe appears to have been 
that inconſiſtent, but not uncom- 
mon character, an enthuſiaſt againſt 
enthuſiaſm, and without any ex- 
traordinary capacity or attainments 
might have lived without notice, 
and have died without remem- 
brance, had he not ſignalized him- 
ſelf by a propoſal for preventing 


the farther growth of Methodiſm, 


a propoſal as full of genius as it 
was of humanity ; but this amia- 
able and benevolent man ſhall be 
heard in his own words: “ J hum- 
bly propoſe to the legiſlative powers, 
when it ſhall ſeem meet, to make 
an example of Taher nacle Preach- 
ers, by enacting a law to cUT our 
THEIR ä as well as the 

tongues 


tongues of all field teachers, and 
others, who preach in houſes, 
barns, or elſewhere, without apoſ- 
tolical ordination, or legal autho- 
rity.” 1 ils Los A i 

„No chriſtian,” ſays an ingeni- 
ous writer, who poſſeſſes the happy 
art of conveying much uſeful 


truth, as well as wholeſome correc- 


tion, in the guiſe of humorous or 
ironical farcaſm, „no Chriſtian 
can object to ſo mild, ſo meek, 
and ſo effectual a method of fllenc- 
ing Schiſmatics. Yet, ſuch is the 
imperfection of all human devices, 
we foreſee an obſtacle that may 
ultimately tend to render this pro- 
miſing icheme abortive, through 


the difficulty of carrying it into 


effect. The nation, alas! is fo 
over-run with Diſſenters of one 
denomination or other, and their 
preachers are ſo numerous, that 
we ſhould deſpair of procuring 
hands enough to put the law in 
execution. It may even be queſ- 
tioned, whether one man could be 
met with in the three kingdoms, 
or even among the ſcalpers of 
America, who could be prevailed 
on to be TonGUE-CUTTER, except 
the reverend Vicar of Stotfield; and 
what could even he do alone, how- 
ever zealous and active in the 
cauſe ? Beſides is he immortal? 


Would not the duration of his 


valuable life become very precari- 
ous, from the nature of his office, 
and the revengeful diſpoſition of 
mankind? Would it not be vain 


to look for a ſucceſſor to ſuch an 


appointment, whenever the place 
ſhould be vacant, for where could 
we hope to find another Samuel 
Roe ?” | | ns 

It is to be hoped for the honour 
of human nature, in this inſtance, 
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as in many others, that the 2eal of 
the Enthufiaſt in theory, was 


greater than his practical malig- 
nity ; and that the perſecutor, who 


in the phrenzy of religious rage, 


perſuades - himſelf, that ſeverit 
towards infidels and heretics is 


a wholeſome and acceptable ſer- 


vice; it is to be hoped he will, at 
ſome relenting moment of his life, 
conſole and pity the poor Samari- 
tan whom he hath been cruſhing 


with the iron rod of orthodoxy ; 


and confefs with a figh, that rea- 
ſon and argument. are the only 
proper weapons for ſuppreſſing 
mental error. The Proteſtant, who 
pretends to reſtri& and fetter the 
ſacred rights of conſcience and 
private judgement, inſolently aſ- 
ſumes the prerogative of God, and 
imitates the papal ſuperſtition, in 
the bloodieſt and moſt abſurd of 
its uſurpations. Ot Lf 
D USSEL, TOM, fellow of 

New College, Oxford, and 
author of a collection of ſonnets, 


publiſhed ſince his death. Several 


of his juvenile compoſitions have 
been omitted by the editor of theſe 
elegant tries, which would have 
done poor Ruſſel, no diſcredit. 
This young man, who (to uſe 
his own words) brought cares on 


himſelf to drive ours away, gave 


early proofs of, intellectual excel- 
lence, and poetic tendency : this 
latter diſpoſition could not eſcape 
the keen eye of Dr. Warton, Who 
has been accuſed of converting 
Wincheſter ſchool, into a hot 
houſe of rhymers. His ſchool ex- 
erciſes procured him conſiderable 
applauſe, and when he went to 
the univerſity, he was conſidered” 
as a youth of mach hope. x 
The advantage of forming _ 
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ful and ſplendid connections, is 
the hackneyed argument advanced 


education, But the views are ſo 
obvious, and the ridiculous fai- 
lures of intereſted ſelfiſhneſs, ſo 
frequent, that a man who 1s ob- 
ſerved infidiouſly to ſelect for his 
acquaintance, the rich and great 


alone, is inſtantly deſcribed. as @ 


dead ſhot at a yellow hammer; from 
the cirenmſtance of young noble- 
men having a golden tuft on their 


caps, with ſome other ornaments, 


and immunities, at once injurious 


to, and incompatible with, im- 


partiality and good diſcipline. 

Can we be ſurprized if a young 
ambitious mind, like that of Ruſſel, 
was deluded from the rugged paths 
of ſtudy, by the faſcination of 
elegant ſociety, and the golden 
dream of a wealthy patron? If 


in ſome inſtances, he courted too 


aſſiduouſſy the company of particu- 
lar circles, it ought to be obſerved, 
that one fo able to communicate, 
as well as receive, was always 


welcome, and that few men came 


into company, better qualified to 
pleaſe, or to inſtruct.— but 
Great men uſe a wit, as a rake 
does a whore, 
When their end is obtain'd, they 
ſee him no more. 
and Ruſſel with all his ta- 
lents, endearing qualities, and cor- 
rectneſs of taſte, was joffled out 


of his friends memory, by horſe- 


jockies, valets, and gamblers, be- 
fore my Lord reached Dover, on 
his way to the Continent. 

But the memories of Oxford 


| tradeſmen, the cellar-man, and 


the attendants of the junior com- 


mon room, were more retentive, 


and my reader will hear with con- 


N ed much trouble, this amiable man 
in favour of a public ſyſtem of 


And it were well, 


cern, that after much anxiety, and 


died of a broken heart. The 
writer of this article cannot but 
drop a tear to the memory of one, 
with whom he has paſſed many a 
uſeful, and many an agreeable 
hour, (hours, alas! to return no 
more) in the mutual, but unſuc- 
ceſsful effort, of alleviating an- 
guiſn, which can ceaſe only with 
life, palliating evils, and ſoftening 
protect, over which the ftrong 
hand of death alone, is able to 
throw a veil. * PSY 

} cannot mention the univerſity, 
without ſuggeſting a wiſh, that 


parents would not be ſo eager to 


educate their ſons in thoſe ſemina- 
ries, without a perfect knowledge 
of the neceffary expence, and the 
dangerous fituation of a young 
man on his firſt entering a college. 
if heads of 

houſes, unleſs they wiſh to ſee their 
walls deſerted, it were well, if they 
would not leave the new comers, 
who have been long, and ardently 
panting for liherty, a prey to ra- 
cious tradeſmen, or to what is 
{t11] worſe, the licentious exceſſes 
of their own paſſions; ſurely it 
becomes them to enforce compli- 
ance, or reform abuſe, and to 
guard. the rifing generation, for 


whoſe fate they are anſwerable, 


againſt the bewitching ſnares of 
vice and diſſipation, which every 
where ſurronnd, and invite them. 
We may then venture to ſend our 
ſons, without a certainty of their 
morals, health, and fortune, being 
irretrievably deſtroyed. 1 
In a declamatory, but not ill- 


written pamphlet, which a diſap- 


pointed candidate for a fellowſhip 
once ſhewed me in manuſcript, call- 


ed, 


U 139 


ed, Oxford diſſected, or that 
univerſity diſplayed in its proper 
colors,” I remember his ſaying, 
that to a certain college, every 
member was a benefaQor, for that 
he brought with him, money, 
good ſenſe, learning, morals, and 
a conſtitution; but was ſure to 
bring nothing away with him. 
As I could not with propriety ſub- 
{cribe to the aſſertion, I adviſed 
from friendſhip for the man, or 
from reverence to Alma Mater, 
to ſuppreſs the work, which, a 
few months after, with its author 


was ſwallowed up -by a ſtorm in 


croſſing the Atlantic. 
„I] am aware,” ſays a declaim- 
er at my elbow, who defends well 
regulated ſtews; I am aware of 
the prudent regulations, and cau- 


tious police eſtabliſhed by proctors 


and vice-chancellors, but while 


they will not ſuffer iniquity, - or 
carnal indulgence, to appear in 


any decent ſhape : they forget that 


Oxford is ſurrounded by the loweſt 
and vileſt ſties of illicit paſſion, 
where filthy vulgarity robs ſenſua- 
lity of refinement, its only, its bad 
excuſe, and where a loathſome diſ- 
eaſe, poiſons the ſprings of life.” 


My ſatirical friend, with whom 


(however I may value his abili- 


ties) IT do not always feel diſpoſed 


to agree in opinion, concluded his 
harangue, by obſerving, that he 
divided the young men of the pre- 
ſent day, into two claſſes; firſt, 


your pleaſant, accompliſhed, ſenſi- 


ble, undone bon-vivants, without 
morals, health or fortune, admired, 
pitied, and neglected by every 
body :—The ſecond, your ſtrange, 
eccentric, out-of-the-way mortals, 


who are dull and unftaſhionable 
land, and before James the Second 
| | 1 9 5 aſcended | 


enough to preſerve their eſtates, 


characters, and conſtitutions un- 


impaired, but think themſelves 
perfectly at liberty to indulge in 
odd whims, unaccountable fancies, - 


and ſtrange ſingularities; to con- 
clude, I prefer the latter with all 
his imperfections on his head.” 

To this ſentence, from which 
many of my readers will diſſent, 
he might have added, that the 
rare, the deſirable character in the 


preſent age, is the man of plain 


good ſenſe, and education, of un- 
corrupted manners, whoſe ſenſi- 
bility is not too delicate, or feel- 
ings too refined for the common, 
the uſeful, and the neceflary duties 


of a ſon, a huſhand, a father, or 


a friend; who does not from affec- 
tation, or cowardice quit the poſt 


_ allotted to him by Providence, nor 


wander from the beaten turnpike 
road of life, through dread of the 


buſtle of competition, or the ſnares. 


of ill- deſign; dangers from which 
no man has a right to claim ex- 
emption, as moſt of us poſſeſs 
obility and reſolution to op 


theſe chimeras of human life, if 


we chuſe to call them forth. From 
the ſcarcity of ſuch characters in 
the common tranſactions of man- 
kind, the firſt and moſt ſacred 
duties of ſociety, too often fall into 
the hands of coxcombs, raſcals, and 
fools. | 

„Take a knife with a com- 
mon edge, and it will do your 
buſineſs better,” ſaid Swift to his 
friend Lewis the under ſecretary, 
who was atteinpting to divide pa- 
per in a very aukward manner, 


with a fine delicate edged expenſive 


penknife. 
UTHVEN, JOHN, Earl 
X Gowry, a nobleman of Scot- 
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aſcended the throne of England, 
contriver of an intended aſſaſſina- 
tion of that ſingular character; a 
tranſaction to which many writers, 
from a diſlike of the pedantry, 
principles, and naſty propenſities 
of James, have given a diſgraceful 
turn, or wholly denied. 5 
Yet after as fair and impartia 


an inveſtigation as a deteſter of the 


Steuarts, but a lover of truth, 1s 
capable of, I am compelled to de- 
clare, that the weight of hiſtorical 
evidence is in favor of Gowry's 
conſpiracy, an opinion in which 
I am ſupported by a late reſpecta- 
ble biographer, - whoſe elaborate 
and acute inveſtigations of diſput- 
ed points in hiſtory, are much 
more creditable and convincing, 
than his political pamphlets. The 
exiſtence of the plot has alſo been 
rather invalidated by a ſpecies of 
bon-mot put into James's mouth, 
but which in fact he never ſpoke; 
it was a. ſarcaſm uttered by a dis- 
carded courtier, animals ſo often 
metamorphoſed into violent pa- 
triots. They, are fair lands,” 
ſaid the ex-placeman in a whiſper, 
“ and Gowry would make a bon- 
ny . traitor,” is the expreſſion to 
which I refer, occaſioned by the 
king's looking attentively over 
Ruthven's grounds, in one of his 
rides. | SD | 

The ſubject of this article was 
alſo brother to one of the plump 
wives of Rubens, whoſe protu- 
berant beauties have been handed 
down to poſterity by the uxorious 
pencil of her huſband. 


King James, on a certain occa- 


fion, as he hunted, was requeſted 
by Alexander, a brother of Lord 
_ Gowry, to accompany him to the 


family feat at St. John's Town, 


horſe, telling the Duke o 


RUTHVEN:. | 


near Perth, where he ſaid he had 


ſtopped a ſtranger of ſuſpicious 


appearance, with a quantity of 
foreign gold under his cloak. The 
ſtory was diſregarded by the king, 
on account of the ſtupid manner 


of the relater, and from a convic- 
tion, that he had no right to inter- 


meddle with the property of a 
ſubject; no treaſure, unleſs found 
1n the earth, appertaining to the 
monarch. But as he followed the 
chace, the gold was ſtill in his 
thoughts, and having reaſon to 
ſuſpect that large ſums of money 
had lately been ſent from France, 
to foment commotion, he reſolved 
to ſee the-man, and endeavour. to 
find out the purpoſe of a ſtranger, 
ſo unaccountably laden with 
wealth... | | 
After killing a buck, which led 
them a long chace, the king in- 
formed Alexander he would ac- 
company him, and directly rode 
forwards without mounting a freſh 
P Lenox, 

and the Earl of Marr, that he was 
going to Perth, to which place, 
theſe noblemen, and others, fol- 
lowed him, as well as the fatigued _ 
condition of themſelves and cat- 
tle would permit. James reached 
Lord Gowry's ſome time before 
them, Ruthven all the way ſtrong- 


ly remonſtrating againſt acquaint- 


ing others with the ſecret; his 
earneſtneſs in this particular, with 
a certain diſturbed wild caſt of his 
eyes, inclined the king to ſuſpect, 
either a treaſonable intention, or 
that the young man was diſordered 
in his ſenſes. With ſuch fears, 
and ſuch reaſons for fear, he en- 
tered the caſtle with Gowry, who 
had gone out with fourſcore at- 
tendants to meet him; his majeſty 
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RUTH VEN. 
from whom, the former in par- 


having only three of his own ſer- 
vants with him, had outſtripped the 
reſt. After ſome delay, dinner 
was ſerved, the royal ſuite, as they 
dropped in, ſtanding round accord- 
ing to cuſtom; the earl, penſive 
and dejected, at the end of the 
table, repeatedly whiſpered mes- 
ſages to bis men, and ſent them 
out of the room; and was remark- 
ed by all, to do the honours of his 
houſe, in an embarraſſed ungraceful 
manner. | 
A dinner was provided for the 
courtiers, in another room, to 
which Gowry conducted them, 
and the king was left alone with 
Alexander, who during the whole 
time had ſtood behind his chair ; 
as ſoon as his brother went out, 
he whiſpered to his majetty, that 
now was the time, but that none 
of the gentlemen muſt, on any ac- 
count, attend. James then ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be conducted up a 
narrow winding ſtair- caſe, through 
| ſeveral chambers, the doors of 
which, his guide locked after him; 
then crofling a gallery, and mount- 
ing a ſecond ſtair- caſe, they found 
themſelves in a ſmall ſtudy, the 
door of which was inſtantly locked; 
a fellow of an ill countenance, 
armed with a dagger, ruſhed forth 
from behind the hangings, and 
Alexander clapping his hat on his 
head, and his ſword to the king's 
breaſt, told him he was his pri- 
ſoner, and if he attempted to c 
out, or make his eſcape, he would 
plunge the weapon into his heart. 
James, who had no other de- 
fence than his hunting horn, gave 
himielf up as a loſt man; he how- 
ever expoſtulated with Ruthven 
and his affociate, on the horror of 
ſhedding their ſovereign's blood, 
Vol. II. 
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ticular, beſides the reverſal of an 
attainder, and the family eſtates, 


had received many favours; he 


told them, that murder never 
went long unpuniſhed, that if his 
children and loyal ſubjects failed, 
the Almighty would raiſe up ſtocks 
and ſtones to avenge his blood. 
Alexander, ſtamping his foot, cried 
out, Does not the death of m 


father riſe up in judgment againſt 


ou?” © ] was then a minor,” 
replied the king, * but I well re- 
member, he had ſtrict juſtice ren- 
dered unto him, and fell by the laws 
of his country.” : 

Hit mayc/fy's marvellous eloquence, 
with awhic has pleaſed heaven fo 
plenteouſly to endow him, had, by 
this time, unmanned the fellow in 
the ſtudy, who ſtood trembling, 
and diſconcerted, while the ſweat 
hung in large drops on his face. 
Alexander at length, cafting his 
hand out in a deſperate manner, 
cried, * There is no help for it, 
you muſt die,” and directly made 
a puſh at the king, which, ſud- 
denly turning his body, he put 
aſide with his hunting horn, and 
inſtantly ſeizing the hand which 
held the ſword, he graſped it firm- 
ly, and darting his other hand at 
the aſſaſſin's throat, he brought 
bim to the ground. 

While the king was in this 
perilous ſituation, Gowry, was en- 
tertaining the courtiers below, 
when a ſervant, previouſly in- 
ſtructed, entered the hall, and 


told them, his majefty had left the 


caſtle by a poſtern gate, was mount- 
ed on horſeback, and on his way 
homeward ; they directly ruſhed 
out together, but Lenox, chaneing 
to aſk the porter at the gate, how 
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long his majeſty had departed, he 
affirmed that he was not yet gone; 
the earl looked angry, called his 
man a liar, and ſaid he would 
ſoon know the truth; he then went 
back to the hall, and ſhortly re- 
turning, aſſured the noblemen, his 


majeſty had been ſo long rode out, 


that unleſs they were expeditious, 
they would find it very difficult to 
overtake him: they then called for 
their horſes. ; 
James, in the mean time, having 
his antagoniſt at an advantage, 
dragged him to the window, which 
be ordered the man, who ſtood 
ſilent and paſlive, to open; not 
being able, while he ſecured Ruth- 
ven, to force more than the right 
ſide of his head, and right elbow 
through the caſement, he cried, in 


a loud voice, They are murder- 


ing me! they are murdering me!“ 
Lenox, Marr, and others, were 
paſſing under the window at the mo- 


ment; and when they heard and ſaw 


the alarming ſituation of the king, 
drew their ſwords, told Gowry he 
was a falſe traitor, and would have 
cut him in pieces, but for the in- 
terference of his ſervants: Both 
parties ruſhed into the caſtle in 
confuſion; ſome attempted to 
reach the room from whence the 
voice proceeded, by the way his 
majeſty went; others followed 
Gowry, who had the advantage of 
a private ſtair-caſe, and knew all 
the bye-ways of the houſe. | 

The king's attendants, Ramſay, 
Erſkine, and Herries, were how- 


ever happy enough to reach the 


ſpot firſt, and ſoon diſpatched 
A madec Ruthven, whoſe laſt 
words were, my brother is to 
blame.” In the confuſion, the 


man with the dagger fled, and 


_ Gowry, with ſeven ſervants armed, 
the next moment entered the 


room; a conteſt, which lafted 
twenty minutes, enfued, but it 
pleaſed God, notwithſtanding ſuch 
diſparity, to give victory to the 
ſmaller number. The earl, re. 
ceiving Ramſay's ſword through 
his heart, expired without a groan; 
and his ſervants, covered with 
wounds, and. exhibiting courage 
and attachment worthy" a better 
cauſe, were driven to.-a gallery, 
where, being faint. with loſs of 
blood, they were thrown over the 
balluſtrade of a lofty ſtair-caſe. 
Soon after the victory was de- 
cided, Lenox, Marr, and others, 
joined them, having occupied the 
whole time, in battering down,“ 
or burſting open the various doors, 
the aſſaſſin had ſecured: as ſoon 
as they found his majeſty unhurt, 
the whole party inſtantly fell on 
their knees, to thank God for his 
happy deliverance. The town 
people, alarmed by the death of 
Gowry, their Provoſt, at firſt tu · 
multuouſly furrounded the houſe, 


\ 


but on being told of the foulneſs - 


of his treaſon, and after his ma- 
jeſty had pleaſantly harangued 


them from the window, they de- 
15 85 in peace. Ramſay, Er- 


ine, and Herries, were en- 


nobled, and enriched with pre- 
ſents: bonfires, and other public 
demonſtrations of joy were general; 
a proceſſion was made to the Mar- 
ket Croſs, at Edinburgh, where 


a public thankſpiving was offered, 


and a ſermon preached on the oc- 
caſion. 8 


Rurrr, JOHN, a phyſician, 
La quaker, anda well-informed 
writer on medical ſubjects, of whoſe 


tion 


private life a poſthumous publica - 


* BS 


tion has been given, in the form of reviews, by ſuch accurate and im- 


what he calls a Lag. Journal. 
This production, from ſingularity 
or coarſeneſs of expreſſion, and 
from the minute ſtrictneſs of its 
diurnal ſcrutiny, has afforded an 
opportunity to the faſtidiouſly de- 


licate and gay, of treating with. 


ridicule, one, who appears to have 
been a fincere chriſtian, and a con- 
{cientious diſcharger of his ſocial 
due 5 

In this ſevere retroſpect of his 
daily life and converſation, he en- 
ters occaſionally into img © and 
ſometimes into ludicrous details, 


of conteſts between the fleſh and 


the ſpirit; condemns with .the ri- 


gor of an aſcetic, the innocent 


gratifications, and ſome of the 
harmleſs pleaſures of life; ſcarce! 

ſuffers a hearty dinner, or a convi- 
vial meeting to paſs, without be- 
ſowing on himſelf the epithet of 


/winiſh; whilſt an undue warmth. 
of temper, occaſioned by conſtitu- 


tional ſenſibility, and irritated into 
warm expreſſion by pert, obſtinate 
or ignorant people about him, he 
unchriſtian. 

For theſe and other reaſons, the 
editor of his Spiritual Journal, 
with a becoming ſolicitude for the 
reputation of his author, thought 
it neceſſary to prefix a certificate 


of the moral rectitude, active ex- 


ertion, and decent deportment of 


Dr. Rutty, atteſted by many repu- 
table members of his ſociety; in 


order to remove any improper 


impreſſion, ſuch a perpetual ſtrain 


of ſelf-accuſation, might produce 
on the mind of his reader 

Yet, after all the ſtrokes of rail- 
lery, humour, and farcaſm, it is 
only by ſuch regularly repeated 


ſeverely reprobates as /aappiſh and 


partial examinations and deciſions 
of that internal tribunal, which 
God and Reaſon have eſtabliſhed 
in our boſoms, that corre& con- 
duct, or chriſtian humility can 
be obtained, I cannot however 
defend our ſenſible but enthuſiaſtic 
quaker, for his perpetual attacks 
on human ſciences and art, a dex- 
terity in which he muſt have taken 
ſome pains to acquire, but which 
he takes ſo many opportunities to 
depreciate, if not viſify. He ap- 
pears to have forgotten, that 4 
phyſician, at leaſt the knowledge 
of a phyſician, is Fxom G05; 
and arrogantly wrapped up in his 
reveries on the utility of misfortune 
and diſeaſe, as keeping us ſober 
and moderate, and on the principle 
of Cowley, that CLF A192 
„Man's dark cottage, batter'd' 
and decay d. ute 
Lets in new light through chinks 
which time has made.“ 

he irrationally, and I think impi- 
oufly forgets; the numerous in- 
ſtances in which we are indebted 


* 


to the ingenuity of human effort, 


for comfort to ourſelves, and abi- 
lity to render kind offices to others. 
If the ſuggeſtions of ſome paſſages 
in his Diary, were to be eſtabliſhed 
as rules for human conduct, unof- 
fending innocence and open-heart- 
ed honeſty would ſuffer equally 
with, and from the effects of, 
guilty indiſcretion. 5 7 
He appears not to have recol- 
lected that one great and important 
employment of the Saviour of the 
world, was communicating health 
and ſpirits to the inffrm and de- 
jected, and commanding the crip- 
pag and diſeaſed to take up their 


ds and walk. Tbe confiſteney- 
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of Rutty's ſyſtem, like that of other 


ſyſtems, which are repugnant to 
human feelings, was happily and 
frequently broken in upon by the 


benevolence of his heart, and the 


ride of profeſſional eminence. 
Peculiarly ſituated as he was, his 


life appears to have been a perpe - 


tual, and ſometimes . a painful 


ſtruggle. between fanaticiſm, and 


ſenſe. 0 HEPES 
If the compenſations of preju- 


dice, ſhould prove no to be ample, 


though Mr. Burke endeavours with 
ſuch eloquence and toil to prove 
they. are, how extremely dear do 
we pay for a coſtly and cumber- 
ſome harneſs, which fetters the 
faireſt of our intellectual exertions ? 
What pains do we beſtow on the 
texture and expanſion of an artifi- 
cial veil, which ſhuts out light, 
and diffuſes. a dark cloud of doubt 


and anxiety, over the day-ſpring 
and [meridian of life, of know- 

ledge, and of joy? 
: aer Viſcount, origi- 
nally Lord George Sackville, 


an appellation, which he ex- 
changed for the name and eſtate 


of his paternal aunt, Lady Betty 


Germaine, a baronet's widow, of 


Drayton, in Northamptonſhire, 
an acquaintance, and, as appears 


from ſeveral of her letters, pub- 
liſhed in his works, a ſenſible cor- 
reſpondent of Swift. Lord George 
was created a peer in the "rings 
reign, an elevation, productive of 
no ſmall ſurprize at the time, and 


the ſubje& of much ſevere alterca- 
tion between certain diſtinguiſhed: 


characters. 3 
This favourite of the ſovereign, 


but never of the people, was 
accuſed, by his enemies, of ſa - 


erificing on the plains of Minden, 


ſeveral thouſand men, to a miſta- 
ken principle of national etiquette, 
or the mis- conception of orders, 
clearly and explicitly given, owing 
to the agitation of fear. After 
indulging himſelf on his defence, 
in declaiming againſt party malice, 
to which he imputed his diſgrace, 
he ſtill inſiſted on the orders not 
being intelligibly delivered; and 
as ſoon as he knew what he had to 
do, and a regiment which im- 
peded his marching had moved, 
that he attacked in front, with all 
poſſible ſpeed. But a court mar- 
tial, by which his lordſhip was 
tried, differed from him in opi- 
nion, and he was declared inca- 
pable of ſerving in any military 
capacity whatever. 
His conduct very much exaſpe- 
rated the late good old king, who 
with his own hand, ſtruck his 


name from the liſt of privy coun- 


ſellors; and was heard to declare 
with emotion, and his uſual warmth 
of temper, (a generous, but quick- 
ly ſubſiding warmth) that if he 
had not been a king, and the of- 
fender his ſubject, he would cer- 

tainly have challenged him. Co- 


Jonel Sloper remarked on the field 


of battle, his lordſhip's embarraſſed 
and confuſed appearance; yet I 
can ſcarcely impute his conduct to 
cowardice, which, though in a 
ſoldier an unpardonable failing, 
is not a crime, (for we have not 
all, the nerves and intrepidity of 
a hero) beſides, in a due! with 
the late Governor Johnſon, he ap- 
pears to have acted with ſufficient 
calmneſs and compoſure. ; 
One path to fame being thus 
for ever cloſed againſt him, with 
a reſolution, perhaps a magnani - 
mity, which few men in ſimilar 
9 5 circum- 
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circumſtances would have poſſeſſed, 
he plunged into the ſtormy ſea of 
government and politics; where, 
notwithſtanding royal ſmiles, and 


the friendly, elaborate, but unſuc- 
_ ceſsful panegyric of Mr. Cumber- 


land, he experienced defeat and 
diſappointment. He was ſecretary 
of ſtate for the colonies, during 
the American war, and on. one 


occaſion, prognoſticated ſucceſs, 


with an emphaſis, not common in 


his method of ſpeaking. His ad- 
verſaries, of whom I think he had 


a greater portion than falls to the 
lot of moſt men, cried out with 
exultation, that Minden and Sara- 


toga, would be everlaſting monu- 
ments of his courage as a general, 


and his abilities as a ſtateſman. 
During the unfortunate interval, 


of which I ſpeak, certain national 


debates, were conducted with a 
violence, heat, and perſeverance, 


which a conviction of their high 


importance, anda ſenſe of national 


calamity, could alone inſpire : the 


{ame period was alſo remarkable 
for a war, which, from choice or 
neceſſity, was conducted by men, 
who, as ſenators, had earneſtly 
argued, and regularly voted againſt 
it. I could not help remarking the 
conduct of a certain general, who 
with ſome glaring inconſiſtencies, 
was not without many valuable 
qualities; I could not but remark 


his haranguing the houſe of com- 
mons, at the moment he was a 


priſoner of the enemies of his 
country, and againſt whom, he 


ſhould not have accepted a com- 
mand, with the principles he pro- 


feſſed. This parliamentary phce- 
nomenon, did not bring to my 
mind Regulus, when he quitted 
the ſenate of Rome, on his return 


to Carthage; the © torvus humi 


poſuiſſe vultum,” would have been 


wholly inapplicable. 


In the courſe of certain parlia- 


mentary debates, on appointing 


commiſſioners of ſuperviſion, to 


India, the attack of this noble 


Lord, (then a commoner) on an 


oriental delinquent, was eloquent, 


keen, and effectual. The voice 


of truth boldly pointing out 
_ undeniable fact, covered with 


ſhame a front not eaſily diſcon - 
certed. e AS 

% The honorable gentleman,” 
ſaid Lord George, has been told 
by a witneſs, whom he called to 
anſwer his own purpoſes, he has 
been honeſtly told by his ' own 
evidence, that two thirds of his 
wealth were extorted by an arbi- 
trary and oppreſſive tax on the 
miſerable and exhauſted natives 
of India; I appeal to all who hear 
me, if the actual perpetrators of 


cruelty and injuſtice, are proper 


or likely perſons to correct thoſe 
miſchiefs, which their own iniqui- 
ties have produced; will thoſe per- 
ſons refund their wealth, who, 
taking advantage of influence and 


power, have extracted by the rude 


gripe of oppreſſion, the luxuries 
and ſupertluities of their table, 


from the ſcanty pittance of the 


poor Hindoo?” | 
The eyes of the whole houſe 
were rivetted on the convicted of- 
tender; a ſhort ſtruggle took place 
in his breaſt, between anger and 
remorſe, but the weight of guilt 
2 he ſunk in con- 
uſion on his ſeat. ä | 
ALLUST, a Roman hiſtorian, 
of genius, rank, and wealth, 


but of looſe manners, and luxu- 


rious habits, of whoſe valuable 


writings, 
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writings, a ſmall part only are 
extant at this preſent day. With a 
conſiderable depth of philoſophic 
reflection and moral energy, occa- 
ſionally clouded by pedantic affee- 


tation, ſingularity of ſtyle, and ec- 


centric verbal arrangement, he 
has been accuſed of eloquently de- 
claiming againſt thoſe faſcinating 


indulgencies, which he enjoyed 
and practiced himſelf, with ſin- 
gular felicity, elegance, and taſte. 
In another part of this collec- 


tion, I have lamented how often 
great talents were united with ſus- 
picious purity of morals; I ven- 
tured to ſuggeſt an opinion, that 
how much ſoever we might abhor 


the flagitious conduct, we ought 


not, on that account only, to de- 


prive ourſelves of the advantage- 


ous helps of great ability. If no 
exertions, I might alſo have ad- 
ded, if no exertions are to be al- 
lowed in ethics, criticiſm, and ſa- 
tire, *till we have authors without 
fault, and writers without blemiſh, 
the world, the preſs, and the * 
pit would have been deprived of 
manv a ſplendid, many an elegant, 
and many a uſeful production. 
Such an index gxpurgatorious, 
would have denied admittance to 
Lucan and Sappho, to Horace, 
Juvenal, Ovid, and Tibullus; to 
Dryden and Steele, to Churchill 
and Sterne, to Wilkes and Junius. 
But whilſt juſtice is due, under 
certain reſtrictions, to the energies 
of genius, the firſt great bulwarks 
of civilized ſociety are not to be 
battered down, the intereſts of 
virtue and religion are not to be 
ſacrificed on the profane altars of 
unhallowed libertiniſm, proſtituted 
powers, and guilty ingenuity. Fu- 


ture ages will contemplate, with 
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love and veneration, the mild man- 


ners, the correct domeſtic condu& _ 


of Cicero, Addiſon, Arbuthnot, 
Tillotſon, and Locke; while the 
depraved principles, and ruinous 


career of many a favourite of the 
nine, and many others, high in 


literature and modern renown, 
but contaminated by vicious en- 
ormity, will be handed down to 
poſterity with indelible marks of 
infamy and diſgrace. He, who to 
the ſkilful admonitions of vigour- 
ous intellect, ſnall add the more 
powerful influence of good exam- 
ple, erects his edifice. on a rock, 
againſt which the ſtorm ſhall rage, 
the rain deſcend, and the winds 
ſtruggle in vain. : 

To a country Lady, who having 
beard much of Salluſt, and was 
very defirous of being made ac- 
quainted with his writings, I once 
read by a winter evening's firefide, 


part of his intereſting account of 


Catiline's confpiracy, in ſuch Eng- 
liſh as an unpremeditated peru 
would afford; but at that part of 
the narrative which ſpeaks of 2 
lady who danced better than a 
modeſt woman onght to dance, my: 
reading was ſuddenly interrupted. 
© Excuſe me,” cried my female 
friend, an accompliſhed -woman, 

and celebrated as a graceful dancer, 
a circumſtance, which, till the in- 
ſtant, I did not recollect, “ excuſe 
me,” ſhe cried, with that ani- 
mated ſoftneſs, inſpired by wound- 
ed ſenſibility, which tigers only, 
or men like tigers, are able to 
reſiſt, “ Is not the expreſſion of 
your Latin writer rather excep- 
tionable? Can there poſſibly be 
any indecorum in aiming at per- 


fection in an art which gives a. 


zeſt to poliſhed life, improves ſo- 
| | cial 
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cial intercourſe, and in the Moſaic 
Ritual, tonſtituted a part of the 
national worſhip.” TD» | 

Embarraſſed between politeneſs 


to my fair friend, and my own 


inviolable regard to truth, . Not 
Poſitive moral turpitude,” I re- 


plied, ** but I am not without 
fear of its ultimately leading to 


ſome of the bye-· roads. I am aware 
of the futility of arguing from the 
abuſe againſt the moderate uſe of 
pleaſure, that the ſame knife with 
which we cut a chicken may be 
applied to our throats; yet, it 
cannot be denied, that luxuriou 
teaſts, midnight dances, and licen 
tious ſpectacles, are too apt to 
inflame the paſſions through the 
imagination,” | 

Indeed it is more than pro- 
bable, that; a man, ſeduced by 
beauty and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, to chuſe his wife from cir- 
cles, enlivened by conſtant diver- 
fion, and devoted to muſic and 
dance, muſt ' not be diſappointed, 
if his partner for life ſhould prove 
averſe to the hours and diſcipline 


of a well regulated family. A little 


previous conſideration of this cir- 
cumſtance, and a conviction, that 
the pleaſanteſt and moſt faſcinating 
companions, are not always form- 
ed for wives and mothers of fami- 
lies, would prevent many a ridi- 
culous domeſtic diſcloſure in the 
King's Bench, and at Doctor's 
So many huſbands 
would not then be tempted to the 
tete-a-tetes and petits ſoupers of 
Marybone and Soho, and many a 


heart-ach would be ſaved in Corn 


wall, and beyond the Tweed. 

S JOHN BAP - 
9 TISTE, a Latin Poet, chiefly 
on religious ſubjects; born at 


1 


fore he forgot himſe 
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Paris in 1630, and painted in 
the lively, but indiſtinct characters 


of Bruyere, who, by over-charging 


his colouring, and multiplying the 
folds of his drapery, renders his 
pieces ſo confuſed, that the great 


outline and projecting features of 


his portraits are ſometime wholly 


Toft. 


La Bruyere deſcribes him under 
the name of Theodas, at one 
moment, complaiſant, eaſy, and do- 
cile, ſimple, credulous, playful, a 


child in grey hairs; the next 


inſtant, violent, choleric, pas- 
ſionate, and capricious; ſhrieking, 
jumping, He rolling ,on the 
ground, rattling like a fool, and 
thinking like a wiſe man, yet with 
all his buffoonery, contortion, and 
grimace, a good man, a pleaſant 
man, an excellent man”. 

Santeuil was a regular canon of 
St. Victor, patronized by Boſſuet, 
but never proceeded beyond dea- 
cons orders : this, however, did not 


prevent his doing the duty of a 
pariſh church, on a day 


that the 
prieſt could not be found; he had 
ſcarcely mounted the oy be- 
if, and was 

confuſed ; after a pauſe, he retired, 
ſaying © I had a great many things 
to ſay to you, but it is needleſs to 
preach any more, you would not 
be the better for it.“ : 
Being once miſtaken by a pious 
devotee for a confeſſor, ſhe had 


diſcloſed a long catalogue of frail- 
ties, before the miſtake was dil-, 


covered; .I will inftantly go and 


"complain of you to the prior,” ſaid 
the enraged lady; In the mean 


time,” replied the poet, I ſhall 
make the beſt of my way to your 


huſband,” an anſwer, which was 


the ſignal for mutual peace. | 
A certain 
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A certain preacher held forth 
at St. Mary's, without giving his 
audience any ſatisfaction. San- 
teuil who was preſent, ſaid, He 
did better laſt year:“ * You muſt 
be miſtaken,” ſaid a bye-ſtander, 


for the preſent pulpit-thumper 


had not preached laſt year :” - that 
is the very reaſon,” he replied. 
A gentleman complained that 
he had been cheated by a monk : 
« T am ſorry,“ ſaid Santeuil, “ that 
a man of your years does not 
know the monks; there are four 
things in this world you ſhould al- 
ways guard againſt, the face of a 


woman, the hind part of a mule, 


the ſide of a. cart, but againſt a 
monk, on all ſides.” 

Boſſuet reproaching him for the 
irregularity of his conduct, ſaid, 
% Your life is not very edifying; 
if I was your ſuperior, I would 
ſend you into ſome little cure, 
where you might count your beads, 
and ſay your breviary :” © Were 
J king of France,” replied Santeuil, 
« I would baniſh you to the iſle 
of Patmos, 'and your employment 
ſhould be to write a new Apo- 
calypſe.” He died in 1697, of a 
violent cholic: the page of a great 


man came into his room a few 


minutes before his death, and ſaid 
that he was ſent by his highneſs, to 


enquire how he was; Santeuil, 


turning up his eyes to heaven, in 
the agonies of death, repeated 
twice, © Tu ſolus altiſſimus,“ and 
inſtantly expired, _ 
S a popular 
friar of Florence, in the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century, 
and what may appear ſingular in a 


dominican at that period, a violent 
and enthufiaſtic democrate, who 


for a long time, and with ſucceſs, 


preached reſiſtance againſt papal 
and ariſtocratie uſurpation in his 
native city; while the populace, 
liſtening to his diſcourſes with ar- 
dent attachment, and taught by 
him, the difference between liberty 


and licentiouſneſs, recovered many 


of their long loſt privileges and 

rights. | FR 
Poſſeſſing a greater ſhare of 
acuteneſs and general information, 


than was common in the religious 


orders, he foretold from his know- 
ledge of the ſtate of Europe, an 
invaſion of Italy, which! after- 
wards took place; for this, and 
other prophetic declarations, which 


were for the moſt part verified, 


he was pronounced by his follow- 
ers, a ſaint, and worſhipped as a 
holy man, favored with celeſtial 
communications. | | 

To refuſe honour and adoration, 
how much ſoever we may deſpiſe 
thoſe who beſtow them, is a temp- 
tation which human vanity, or 
human policy has been feldom able 
to reſiſt. From Alexander to Au- 


guſtus, and a train of ſucceſfors, who 


converted this ſpecies of refined 
flattery, into a powerful engine of 
dominion, a thouſand examples 
might be given; in a moment of 


weakneſs or ill deſign, Savanarola 


acquieſced in the infatuation, and 
agreed to impute that, which in 
fact was human ſagacity and com- 
mon ſenſe, to divine impulſe, and 


the holy ſpirit. 


The Pontiff, who had been of- 
fended beyond forgiveneſs, by op- 
poſition to his encroachments, ſaw 


and eagerly ſeized the opportunity 


thus afforded, for working the 
ruin of a demagogue, he deteſted 
and abhorred ; he accuſed him of 
a blaſphemous aſſumption of apoſ- 
tolic 


tolle powers; and cited him to 


auſwer to this heavy charge. The 


people murmured at the proſech- 
tion of their favorite, but were 
threatened with the thunders of 
the Vatican, if they did not join 
in puniſhing a man, who had im- 
piouſly (I preſume he meant with- 
out papal connivance) who had im- 
_ piouſly pretended to fupernatural 
communication, | 
Tetrrified by anathemas, and 
threats of eternal puniſhment from 
this vicegerent of Heaven, the 
timid and credulous crowd gradu- 
ally abandoned the man they had 
ſo lately adored; he was ſeized, 
delivered over to their common 
adverfary, and after the forms and 
mockeries of a trial, put to the 
torture, hanged and burnt. 
This ſhort article is introduced, 
for the confideration of thofe per- 
ſons, who, in the warmth of ho- 
neſt zeal, gym" come forward 
in aid of patriotic, and fome- 
times violent meaſures, under 
which they generally are the firſt 
to ſuffer. * In caſe of a popular 
revolution,“ faid Mr. Fox, on a 
late occafion, - have good reafon 
to think I ſhould be the firſt ſacri- 
fice.” e 
Another uſeful deduction may 
alſo be drawn from a conſide- 
ration of the preſent ſubject; in 
receiving aſſiſtance from public 
men, we muſt not liſten too readily 
to the intereſted ſuggeſtions of their 
adverſaries, againſt them; an in- 


dividual may in private life be 


wretchedly faulty, yet as a patriot, 
and an active citizen, he may 
render his country good ſervice, 


and recommend juſt and neceſſary 


meaſures, 
Many inſtances in the political 
Vol. II. | | 
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and literary world — be point- 
ed out as ſtrong caſes in point; 
two in particular have been fre- 
quently introduced in different 
parts of this collection; with all 
their flagrant enormities, it per- 


haps would be difficult, in the 


whole Engliſn Hiſtory, to produce 
individuals to whom the country 
is more obliged. a 

Had the Florentines been mind- 


ful of this uſeful truth, they 


would not have given up a matt 
who had rendered them ſuch im- 
portant ſervices, to the tigers and 
vultures of the Vatican; who, itt 


the fame proportion, that they 


have departed from the genuine 
purity of Chriſtianity, have im- 
proved in worldly curining, and 
deep caſuiſtry. Taking advantage 


of the irritated prejudices, and blind 


bigotry of ſuperſtition, they art- 
fully deſtroyed one of their moſt 
powerful antagoniſts, by the hands 
of that very people, fer whom he 


had procured the few privileges they 


enjoyed, and which they were foon 
deprived of, after the removal and 
deſtruction of their able partizan. 
“ It ſeems in all countries,” ſays a 
late writer, © a common artifice 
with oppreſſors, to employ, on 


every occaſion, the malignant paſ- 


ſions of the people againſt them- 
ſelves.” | | 
CAURUS, MARCUS EMͤI- 
HJ LIUS, an eminent Roman, 
who deriving his ſecond name 
from the mental accompliſhments 
of one anceſtor, and his third ap- 
pellation from the perſonal de- 
formity of another, deduced the 
origin of his family in common 
with that of the Cæſars, from 
Numa, and the firſt founders of 
the infant Commonwealtn. 
U | : But 
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But a race which had repeated- 
5 given to their country, Conſuls, 


Dictators, Tribunes, Cenſors, and 


Pontiffs, which had conteſted with 
Hannibal, his bloody victory at 
Cannæ, and finally ſubverted in 
the perſon of Scipio, the founda- 
tions of Carthage; was reduced to 
poverty and 8 in their 
eſcendant, the fat 
ject of this article, who, in the 
humble buſineſs of a dealer in 
wood and charcoal, had acquired 
by minute diligence, and the pa- 


tient accumulation of petty pro- 


fits, a ſum, which in the preſent 
rate. of Engliſh currency, cannot 
be valued at more than three hun- 
dred pounds; a fortune which 


_ wholly unequal to the cravings of 


luxury, and the waſte of profuſion, 
raiſed its frugal and honeſt poſſes- 
ſor above want and dependence, 
„ This ſum, and ten ſlaves, 
was the whole of my inheritance,” 
ſays Marcus Emilius Scaurus, in 


the memoirs of his own life, which 


though they merited the praiſe of 
Tacitus and Cicero, excepting a 
few fragments in an antient writer, 
are no longer extant, and I 
choſe,” be continues, „the pro- 
feſſion of a public pleader, in or- 
der to make myſelf generally 
known:“ three declining genera- 
tions having ſo compleatly buried 


his family in obſcurity, that it had 


for ſome time been thought ex- 
tinct; and on entering into life, 
he was conſidered as a ſtranger of 
mean extraction. 8 | 

He is praiſed by Cicero for 
courage and perſeverance, not- 


withſtanding his defects in elegant 
language, and a want of aſſurance 


in his mode of delivery, which are 
generally conſidered as neceſſary 


ather of the ſub- 


adverſaries have been circulating 


requiſites in a public ſpeaker ;- yet 
I am not certain, that ſuch-diſad- 
vantages are not |over-balanced- by 
that intereſt and affection, which 
we feel for embarraſſed diflidence, 
while the efforts of impudence are 
often rendered ineffectual, by in- 


ſulting audacity, or proud uncon- 


cern. Succeſs, and a better ac- 
quaintance with mankind, enabled 
him to remove theſe obſtacles, and 
the. army being the great road to 
preferment, Scaurus united, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of his country, 
the profeſſion of a ſoldier, with 
the practice of a pleader. After 
two campaigns in Spain and Sar- 


dinia, he obtained the Adileſhip, 


which had been Pas ſought 
for the purpoſe of procuring po- 


pular applauſe, by magnificence 


and ſhow; theſe were incompati- 
ble with the ſtate of his finances, 
and he was content without ex- 
Rear ſpectacles to fulfil with di- 
ligence the duties of his office, 
which ſuperintended the police of 
the city. His > ults had hitherto 
eſcaped the public eye, and it was 
not till he offered himſelf a candi- 
date for the conſulſhip, that he 
diſplayed his predominating cha- 
2 — which had been concealed 
by the policy of a young man, 
anxious to ſecure the ſuffrages of 
his fellow- citizens. . 

A conteſted election has been 
ſaid to afford a man many oppor- 
tunities of hearing every thing that 
can be advanced againſt him: on 
one of theſe occaſions, a perſon 


who offered himſelf to repreſent 


an Engliſh borough, put the fol- 
lowing queſtion to his wife, after 
a twenty years marriage: What 
ſcandalous ſtory do you think my 


this 


Sc Aus. 1 


this morning on the buſtings Pn, 
they inſulted me in various ways, 
and with other taunts, exclaimed, 

his wife wears a glaſs eye:“ fixing 
his own at the ſame time ſtedfaſtly 
on the countenance of his better 
hal * 

«Ft is wo true,“ replied the 
lady, dropping her head in con- 
fuſion, * it is too true, but I was 
always afraid to mention the cir- 
cumftance, leſt it might diminiſh, 
your affection; how our | good 
friends, the mob, ſhould know it, 


can't imagine, for no one but 


myſelf and the occuliſt, who has 
been dead many years, were ac- 
quainted with the ſecret.“ 


Having obtained the conſulſhip, 


in which he was conſiderably as- 
ſiſted by the eſtate of a wealthy ci- 


tizen, bequeathed'to him by a will 


which involved him in a law ſuit; 
our ambitious Roman threw off the 
maſk, and though his worſt ene- 
mies could not deny the ardor of 
his zeal in the ſervice of his coun- 
try, it was conſidered only as a ſe- 
condary motive to his on aggran- 
dizement; his deportment was 
haughty, his temper unforgiving, 
and a love of money the rug 
_ paſſion of his foul. 

Paſſing on a certain ocealiont by 
the tribunal of a Pretor, who en- 
gaged in the adminiſtration of jus- 


tice, neglected to riſe when our 


Conſul paſſed, he ordered the Lie- 
tors to drag him inſtantly from his 
ſeat, and tear off his robes: he 
ſtrictly enforced the laws ayainſt 
luxury; and aboliſhed a regulation 
enacted by Gracchus forty years 
before, which deprived of a vote, 


all who could not produce a male 


child, or were not poſſeſſed of 


property to the amount of fifty 


unds. 


From Amelie bein be be led | 


the Romans to victory over the 
Ligurians, who inhabited that 
angle between Italy and Fran, 
which deſcending from the Ap 

nines to the Tuſcan Sea, is the eat 
of the modern Republic of Genoa. 
To obviate the unhealthy effects of 
inundation and ſtagnant water, he 
cauſed a canal to be cut from Parma 


to Placentia, which converted an 


uncultivated and unwholeſome 
marſh, into a fertile diſtrict; and 
ſuch was the ſeverity of his military 
diſcipline, that a farmer, on who 
2 the troops were encamped 
vera] days, was ſurprized on viſit- 
ing an orchard which ſtood in the 
midſt of the camp, to find his fruit 
untouched. Crofling the Ps, he 
made himſelf maſter of the hilly; 
country round Trent, took Forum 


Julii and Aquileia, and traverſing 
the ſhores of the Adriatic, penetrat- 


ed into the countries to which the 
modern names of Iſtria and Carni- 
ola have been given, never before 


viſited by the Roman arms; but 


his career of victory was embitter- 
ed by family misfortune, having 
ſeverely reprimanded his ſon, be- 
fore the troops, for à want of 
courage or conduct; terrified: by 
guilt, or mortified by the anguiſty 
of oppreſſed innocence, and harſt: 
correction, the young/man you an 
end to his life. dne 
Triumphal honours were ths 
creed to Scaurus; he was named 


by the Cenſors, Prince of the Se- 


nate, an honour, which 


not actually inveſting him with : 


any new authority, was attended 


with conſiderable influence; one 
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ſpeak firſt on any public queſtion. 


The Patricians were at this time 
engaged in a bufineſs not very ho- 


nourable to Roman virtue. The 
intrepid but perfidious Jugurtha, 
not ſatisfied with a third part of 
Numidia, bequeathed to him by 


his uncle Micipſa, King of that 
country, and a faithful ally of the 


Roman people, was endeavouring 
to deprive the children of his be- 


nefactor, by fraud or by violence, 


of their inheritance; an attempt, 


in which he was too. ſucceſsful. 


After deſtroying Hiempſal, one of 
the ſons. of  Micipſa, the crafty 
African ſent immenſe treaſures to 
Rome, for the purpoſe of bribing 
the ſenate, who wavered, and 


amuſing the people, who were. 


warmly intereſted for the injured 
grandſons of Maſinifla. Having 
ſecured a majority in the ſenate, 
he attacked Adherbal, the ſurviv- 
ing ſon, deſcated him, and. purſu- 
ing the fugitive prince to Cirtha, 
laid: cloſe ſiege to that city, which 
was his capital, and ſtood. on the 
ground now occupied by Conſtan- 
tina, in the piratical kingdom of 
Algiers. 1411 

Scaurus, on this occaſion, was 
ſuſpected of corruption, but acted 
with confiderable caution: it was. 
not eaſy to gratify his avarice, and 
at the ſame time retain the good- 


will of the people, who, in poli- 


tical conteſts, make up. in bulk 
and number for the minute por- 
tion of power each individual en- 
joys; to uſe the expreſſion of an 
ingenious writer, he found it dif- 
ficult to chuſe, between his intereſt 
and reputation. The deſcendant 
of Scipio ſpoke violently. againſt 
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af the privileges was à right to 


Jugurtha in the ſenate, and being. 
appointed to command the Afri-. 
can army, croſſed the Mediterra- 
nean, and ſummoned the Numi- 
dian to appear before him. But 
his vigor was relaxed by humiliat- 


ing meſſages, or the more power - 


ful influence of gold; after much 
of public conceſſion and private 
intrigue, in which the intereſts of 
a traitor, and the preſerving Scau- 
rus from blame, were equally ba- 
lanced, the Roman general return- 


ed, without rendering any effec- 


tual aſſiſtance to Adherbal; every 
reſource being exhauſted, that 
unhappy prince was obliged by 
famine to capitulate to his inhu-. 
man and ungrateful conqueror, 
who put him to a cruel death. 

A proceeding more diſgraceful 
cannot be imagined, or more mor- 
tifying to a people not wholly loſt 
to the feelings of nature. and 
juſtice; the murderer of his bene- 
factors family, and the artful de- 
fier of Roman authority, would 
have gone unpuniſhed, but for the 


Tribune Memmius, an inveterate 


enemy of the Patricians, who com- 
pelled the ſenate to ſend a ſecond 
army into Africa, under Calpur- 


nius and Scaurus, who were both 


deceived by the humble declara- 


tions, or. purchaſed by the gifts of 


the tyrant. | 
It is not confiſtent with the na- 
ture of my work, to enlarge on 
the corruptions of the ſenatorial 
order, or. the artifices by which 
Jugurtha was enabled repeatedly. 
to elude. public indignation; his 
memorable ſarcaſm on Roman ve- 
nality, when he left the city, to 
which he had repaired, and endea- 
voured to excite public eocpene 
2 y 


e .. 


e deportment, and a de- 
il appearance, are. known to. 
| moſt readers. The circumſtance 
in theſe tranſactions which firſt at- 


trated. my notice, is, that Scaurus, 


the whole of whoſe conduct ap- 
pears to have been tainted with 
venality, ſhould have been able to 
preſerve the confidence of the peo - 
ple; they were probably dazzled 
by his wealth, his military ſucceſs, 
the glories of. his anceſtors, and 
his plauſible manners, or intimi- 
dated by his predominating ſpirit. 
6 Your friends and defenders,“ 
exclaimed Memmius in a ſpeech 
to the people, and with Scaurus 
evidently in hisgye, your friends 
and defenders die unpitied and un- 
. revenged; Gracchus and Fulvius 
were led to execution, and the pri- 

ſons crowded with their followers; 


but on thoſe who make a traffic of 


public authority, who ſell the 
power of the people, and the ho- 


nour of our armies, the firſt offices 


of the commonwealth. are beſtow- 
ed; they enjoy triumphal honours, 
and diſgrace that ſimplicity of 
manners, once the honourable 
characteriſtic of a Roman; with 
haughty demeanour, and meaſured 
ſteps, they inſult us as they pom the 
ſtreets, by an elaborate diſplay of 


magnificence and wealth; to have 
put to death a Tribune of the 


people, or to have propoſed an 
oppreſſive decree, to ſuch men is 
matter of exultation.” 

Opimius, the friend of Cicero, 
Cato, a nephew of the immortal 
Scipio, Calpurnius, Galba, and 
Albinus, all of conſular dignity 
and illuſtrious family, were at laſt, 
by the patriotic or the malignant 
induſtry. of the Tribunes, puniſhed 
1 fine, — or impriſon- 


ment. Nat ſatisfied with his own 
fafety, Scaurus occaſionally pleaded 
in their defence, and, on one of 
theſe trying occaſions, is ſaid to 
have been embarraſſed by a coarſe 
alluſion of  Memmius, who, ob- 
ſerving a funeral, interrupted his 


harangue,, by ſaying, „Don't you 


ſee what is paſting in the ſtreet ? 
you are only loſing time here, 
when, perhaps, ſome ad 

might be made of the will of the 
deceaſed.” 

A remarkable inſtance of dex- 
terous reſolution and firmneſs of 
mind, occurred in the decline of 
his life, when from a love of mo- 
ney, that growing vice of old age, 


though other appetites decay, he 


was accuſed of a treaſonable cor- 
reſpondence with Mithridates King 
of Pontus. For the ſame crime, 
two of his friends, contaminated 
by the veuality of the times, were 
driven into baniſhment, and Scau- 
rus was adviſed to prevent diſgrace 
by a prudent and voluntary retire- 
ment. 


Worn down by years and infir- 


mity, at the age of eighty, be 
infifted. on being hats hy in a lit- 
ter before an aſſembly of the 


ple, who were ſtrongly affefted by by 


the venerable appearance of the 
hoary deſcendant of the Scipios, 
and perhaps had been previouſly 
ſoftened by a well- timed applica- 
tion of that precious metal, whoſe 
magic touch ſo few of us are able 
to reſiſt. 

Raiſing himſelf a little from a 
reclining poſture, he thus addreſſed 
the liſtening multitude : 

% Romans, one Varius, a Spa- 
niard, of obſcure birth, a man af 
yeſterday, accuſes Marcus Emilius 


Ron Ji who led. your fathers. to 
victory 
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victory and renown, of having 


received a bribe from the King of 
Pontus. Marcus Emilius, Prince 


of the Senate, denies the charge; 


which of us do you judge moſt 
worthy of credit, I will abide by 
your decifion ? Ten thouſand 
voices immediately proclaimed him 
innocent of the charge. His ac- 


cuſer was driven ignominiouſly 


from the ſpot, and, finking under 
a real' or pretended agitation of 
ſpirits, the ſucceſsful orator was 
followed to his houſe with long 


continued burſts of applauſe. 


In peruſing the pages of anti 
quity, . I have frequently conſi- 
dered, with attention, the cha- 
racter of Scaurus; uniting the va- 
rious qualifications neceſſary for 
exerciſing civil, as well as military 
duties, with reputation, he renew- 
ed the glories of his family, and 
rendered eſſential ſervice to his 
country; but his virtues were ob- 


ſecured by a love of money, which 


the narrowneſs of an early fortune 
might have ſomewhat excuſed, but 
avarice increaſed with his poſſeſ- 


Hons. 


In various trying paſſages of his 
life, the Roman people (if I may 
be allowed an allufion) were a 
many-ſtringed inſtrument, in the 


hand of a ſkilful maſter; by the 


harmony of tones, or the dexterity 
of a fine finger, he rendered them 
ſubſervient to political purpoſes. 
Like the royal muſician of Iſrael, 
he evaded the rage of powerful 
enemies, to whom many of his 
cotemporaries, equally rich and 
equally venal, fell a ſacrifice; he 

caped the fury of demacratic 


Tribunes, and exaſperated rivals, 


by a dexterous management of 


thoſe ſtrings, which, when pro- 


| Innocence or guilt. 


perly touched, the human heart, 
or the human hand, are fo formed, 
as to vibrate in uniſon with them. 
In this rapid ſketch of an emi- 
nent Roman, I flattered myſelf 1 
had equally avoided the malignan- 
cy of one of lits perſonal enemies, 
an eloquent hiſtorian, and the la- 


viſh encomiums of another, his 


e panegyriſt; but all my care 
as not preſerved this article from 
cenſure. I confeſs, T have ven- 
tured to differ in opinion with a 
reſpectable modern, and, but for 
his perpetual alluſion to preſent 
political circumſtances, an /agreea- 
ble writer. Scaurus being choſen ' 
Prince of the Senate, ſeems to be 
conſidered, by this gentleman, as 
a proof of his pre-eminence in vir- 
tue; the ſtate of the empire, and 
the manners of the Patricians at 
that period, demonſtrate the falli- 


bility of ſuch reaſoning. - 
The ſucceſs of Jugurtha, 'a 
murderer and an ' ungrateful 'ufur- 
per, determine the ſtate and purity 
of public principle at that time; 
and after allowing to Scaurus every 
merit of a highly endowed magis- 
trate, and an active general, I find 
it impoſſible to acquit him of con- 
niving at and being corrupted by 


the crafty Numidian; I have al- 


lowed him the praiſe of greatneſs 
of mind, in his anſwer to the 
charge of Varius, but, with all 
my ſuppoſed tendencies, I cannot 
conſider the tumultuous reſolutions 
of a fickle multitude, fed from 
his table, as deciſive proofs of his 
With all his faults, aggravated 
by malignancy and envy, and 
his virtues, highly coloured and 
overcharged by friendſhip, Scau- 
rus appears to have been that 

compound 
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compound natural character, eve- 
ry day met with in life, a mixture 
of weakneſs; and magnanimity. 
Able and willing, on moſt occa- 
ſions, to ry his duty, to act 


or to ſuffer as a public man, he 


rendered his great abilities ſubſer- 
vient to private intereſt, and, as is 
common in old age, grew too fond 
of pounds, ſhillings, and pence. 
COTT, JOHN, a member of 
the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, a major in the Eaſt-India 
ſervice, and an indefatigable par- 
tizan of Mr. Haſtings. I wiſh not 
to interrupt his inceſſant applica- 
tion to the labours of the preſs, 
I would not deprive the newſ- 
papers of well-turned profitable 
paragraphs, nor the public, of 
ſpirited pamphlets ; it is my deſign 
merely to remark, his conſtant and 
elaborate efforts to prove, that the 
late Governor General, is a man 
of ſmall fortune, and that the 
coaſts of -Malabar and Coroman- 
del have fof many years, ceaſed to 
be ſources of Aſiatic wealth. 
There is not,” ſays the Ma- 


jor, with much good ſenſe, but 


with evident obliquity of deſign, 
there is not a more miſtaken idea, 
than that which has been ſo induſ- 
triouſly circulated and believed, 
that enormous fortunes are rapidly 
and eaſily made, by the Company's 
ſervants in Bengal. I have in my 
hand, an accurate and authentic 
liſt of five hundred and eight per- 
ſons on the civil eſtabliſhment, who 
have been appointed in the laſt 
twenty-two. years; of theſe, one 
hundred and fifty are gone to a 
land, from which they never can 
return; thirty-ſeven are at this 


time in their native country, in 


general with moderate fortunes; and 


of the three hundred and twenty- 
one now (1784) in Bengal, the 
chances are againſt the majority of 
them returning to England, with 
more than a competency. 


«© Of the military gentlemen, | 
who have acquired immenſe wealth, 


the number is inconſiderable. 
Twelve hundred officers have been 
appointed in Bengal, during the 
period above mentioned, but I am 
convinced that not more than fifty of 


thoſe have returned with a comfor- 
table ſubſiſtence... For myſelf, I truſt 

that ſeven thouſand pounds, will 
not be conſidered as a very unrea- 


ſonable reward, for ſixteen of the 
beſt years of my lite, devoted to 
the ſervice and climate of Afia; I 
know only. of five, who have 
brought home more than twenty 
thouſand pounds; many have ar- 
rived in England with leſs fortunes 
than mine; but too many worthy 
individuals, diſabled by wounds, 
and ill health, are receiving a 
bare ſubſiſtence from Lord Clive's 
military fund.“ | 
The official integrity of Mr. 
Haſtings, as a public man, it 1s not 
my with to impeach ; but the me- 
diocrity of his finances, notwith- 
ſtanding the artful manceuvres» of 
his male, as well as female agents, 
for good and ſubſtantial reaſons, 
I beg leave unceremonioufly to 
deny, | 


I acknowledge, I readily ack- 


nowledge, the civil and 3 | 


talents of the Governor-General, 
his ſtrong and various claims on 
the Company for. meritorious ſer- 
vice, and his ſplendid patronage. 
of arts and learning; but were it 


permitted in certain caſes, (which- 


I thank God it is not) to put in- 
terrogatories in Lord Mansfield's 


favourite 
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favourite way, and take depoſiti- 
ons on oath; I could clearly and 
ſatisfactorily prove, from official 
documents, oral evidence, and 


confidential correſpondence, that 


Mr. Haſtings, before he ſet foot 


on the ſhip, which conveyed him 


to Europe, was poſſeſſed by him- 


ſelf, or in the name of others, of 


money and effects, amounting to 
more than three hundred and 
eighty ſeven thouſand pounds. 
After Major Scott's repeated 
avowal of his ſacred regard to 
truth, it would be unfair to doubt 
his aſſertions, reſpecting his own 


ee acquirements in India; 
0 


r the honour of a ſoldier is 


delicate, and like the reputation of 


the dictator's wife, ſhould be as 
antainted by imputed, as it is free 
from real guilt : but if the ſtate- 
ment he gives of his own finances, 
is correct, I venture to pronounce 


him a very improvident man. 


With only fuch a fortune as he men- 


tions, his mode of life, his ſeat in 
parliament, and other habits, which, 


for fear of producing a bluſh on his 
diffident cheek, I ſhall not mention, 
ſurely prove him inconſiderate, 
raſh, and imprudent. | 
With his gentlemen on the Civil, 
and even ſome on the Military 
Eftabliſhments of India, who he 
fays have returned (heaven reward 
their difintereſted views) with what 
he calls moderate, or inconſidera- 
ble fortunes, it has at times been 
my happineſs, or my misfortune to 
form an acquaintance, They have 


for the moſt part been ſocial and 


hoſpitable, eager rather than ready 
to obſerve and keep up the inter- 
courfe and civilities of modern 
life. But I have too often felt my 


wealthy neighbours break in on 


the comforts of my paternal ſpot: 
the luxuries, and 3 
common articles of my table, ne- 
ceſſarily frugal from the unpropiti- 
ous circumſtances of the times, 
have been monopolized, or raiſed 
to an enormous price; my flum- 
bers have been interrupted by mid- 
night Bacchanals. An adjoining 


vale watered by a ſedgy ſtream, and 


bordered on one fide by a wild 
copſe, the favourite ſpot of my 
early life, for exerciſe and contem- 


plation, have been cleared, grub, 


bed up, diſtorted or improved by 
the tyrannic hand of taſte, ſtrength- 
ened by wealth, but not always di- 
rected by judgment. | 
Two neighbouring boroughs, 
which for more than a century had 
ſilently and implicitly obeyed trea- 
fury mandates, or yielded to the 
natural influence of the principal 
families and property of the coun- 
ty, have been tempted from their 
allegiance, by the profits of a con- 
teſted election, which circulating 
and diffuſing the gold of my Afia- 
tic friends, has ſplit them into 
contending parties, while political 
animoſity, and mercenary cabal, 
diſtract what was once termed by a 
popular poer, the realm of peace. 
But for the nocturnal aſſiduity 
of a poacher, whom I am com- 
pelled by my neighbours to en- 
courage, I ſhould never taſte a hare 
or a trout, The primitive man- 
ners, and exemplary economy of 
my folitary old domeſtic, are ſcan- 
dalized by the riotous vices, and 
laviſh profufion of the liveried 
menials around us; while our 
ruddy milk maids and luſty coun- 


try girls, are ſeduced from freſh 


air, rude health, innocent mirth, 
and rural tranquility, by valets, 
grooms, 
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grooms, or their maſters, to the 
winter abodes of infamy, ſmoke, 
C ÜL. 
To conclude, I cannot agree 
with the ſubje& of this article, on 


7 


the inconſiſtency and hardſhips of 


the proceedings againſt Mr. Haſt- 
ings. In the preſent diſpoſal of 
human events, private convenience 
muſt ever yield to public advant- 
age; and I cannot but think the 
impeachment of Mr. Haſtings, in- 


dependent of its event, or his con- 


duct, as a tranſaction, highly con- 
ducive to the welfare and good 
government of our Afiatic' poſſes- 
ſions. e 9 
In a country, from which, as it 
has been before obſerved, © every 
man wiſhes to depart as ſoon as he 
can with his whole fortune, and 
for which, the moment he reaches 
Europe, he is perfe&ly indifferent; 
in a country ſecured from the eye 
of its maſters, by a diſtance of ten 
thouſand miles,“ it was judged ne- 
ceſſary and expe 
the inexorable omnipotence of the 
Engliſh laws, as a leſſon to future 
Governors and Commanders. Its 
ſalutary effects, IT underſtand have 
been already acknowledged and 
felt, by the concurring teſtimony 
of natives as well as Europeans. 
QECTARIES, a recipe for 
ſilencing them, but not exactly 
according to the Birmingham Diſ- 
penſary; ſee Roe, Samuel. Of the 
abhorrence in which certain orien- 
tal ſects hold each other, a curious 
inſtance is given by a French miſ- 
ſionary, in his Travels to Tartary. 
The Perſians and Turks, though 
they both profeſs the Mahometan 
faith, indulge themſelves in a 


mortal and holy averſion on the 


ſubject of certain minute obſerve 
—— Vol. II. 


dient, to impreſs 


153 
ances, with reſpect to waſhing be. 
fore they pray; both agree that 
the prophet coinmands ablution 
but the mode has afforded matt 
of debate and of bitter controverſy. 
The Turk puts his hand into the 
water, and taking up ſome in his 
palm, holds his arm obliquely up- 
wards, and lets it run to his elbow. 
The Perſian” turns with horror 
from ſuch profane hereſy; and in 
the warmth of orthodox zeal; take- 
ing water in his hand, carries it to 
the oppoſite elbow, letting it run 
down his arm, and drop from the 
end of his fingers: both parties, at 
the ſame time, pronouncing dam- 
nation on each other, for deviating 
from the proper method. ''/'> ©. 
Before we ridicule or cenſure 
ſuch abſurdities, let us be careful, 
that as Chriſtians and Engliſhmen, 
we are not bigotted to trifles, equal 


ly filly and unimportant. .-- 


| e FABRICLIUS, 
a diſgrace to the military pro- 
feſſion, — and — 
againſt the Proteſtants of Avignon 
and Orange, by Pope Pius the 
Fourth, and that unfeeling Empe- 
ror, Charles the Fiftn. 
This infamous Satellite of the 
Vatican, blots the preſent page, 
only for the purpoſe of recording 
an execrable refinement of cruelty, 
united with religious rancour, wor- 
thy the monſters who employed 
him, and highly gratifying to his 
own brutality of manners, and 
thirſt for blood. b en 
HFaving, as he imagined, ex- 
hauſted his invention in ſearch of 
new modes of torture, by ſuſpend- 
ing in chimnies, impaling, and 
roaſting by flow fires, the unfor- 
tunate wretches who fell into his 
* and by other means too 
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ſhocking and too indecent to recite: 
at the inſtigation of Satan or his 

1me- miniſters, at St. Peter's and 
Vienna, he procured a number of 


Geneva Bibles, and folding the 


leaves into long and narrow flips, 
he larded with them the bodies 
and limbs of his miſerable victims, 
previous to his committing them 
to the flames. FT: inſult to 

e agonies 
af death, That he knew it was 
an edition of the Bible they were 
attached to, and he was determin- 


end they ſhould have enough of it.“ 


Such have been the enormities 
of thoſe who fancied they were 


doing God ſervice, and fulfilling 


their duty, under a goſpel which 
preaches love and good-w ill towards 


man. Such are the effects of blind 


bigotry and inflamed zeal; ſuch the 
conſequences of practifing the ex- 
ternals, the nummeries, and the cere- 
monies, without imbibing the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity. —__ | 

Tantum religio potuit ſuadere 
malorum + tin 

I record with ſorrow, that Ser- 
bellone died a natural death in 
1566. The world has for centu- 
ries been deafened with the deed of 
Brutus in the Capitol. Was there 
no kind dagger, no friendly hand 
in compaſſion to violated nature 
and oppreſſed humanity, to rid the 
world of ſuch a MoNSsTER. The 
Dictator, with all his faults, was a 
man, he poſſeſſed many endearing 
and amiable qualities, and as the 


ſequel proved, had adopted a eon- 
duct, beſt calculated for the baſe 


degenerate dregs of Roman cor- 

ruption. . . 
ERVIN, Monſieur, a young 
Frenchman, of g extrac- 

tion, who attended Duke of 


Sully on kis embaſſy to England, 
in th 


year 1603, at the preſſing 
requeſt of his father, a remarkable 
and earneſt requeſt; it was, that 
he would try to make him an ho- 
neſt man, which induced that 


great miniſter to ſearch into his 
character. ot 


He found him of a genius ſo 
lively, that nothing could eſcape 
his penetration, and of a memo 
ſo retentive, that he ſeemed never 


to forget; well acquainted with 


philoſophy, mathematics, and for- 
tification, and excelling particular - 


ly in religious controverſy, and 


polemic divinity: to theſe qualifi- 
cations were added a knowledge of 
the dead, as well as the modern 
languages, and a peculiar talent at 
mimicry, which, with great muſi- 
cal and vocal ſkill, rendered his 
company highly agreeable; he was 
of a well made vigorous form, ex- 
pert as well as graceful in moſt 
manly exerciſes. | "TE 
But the ſame man, thus highly 
endowed, was falſe, cruel, and 


cowardly; a ſharper, a drunkard, 


and glutton; and, notwithſtanding 
his rank in life gave him a right 
as well as opportunity to aſſociate 


with the firſt characters for rank 


and fame, he delighted in the vileſt 
of company, in — without 
refinement, which, with other baſe 
purſuits, cut him off in the flower 
of his age, and he laſtly died in a 
brothel. | e 

Servin, whoſe character I ſuſ- 
pect has been embelliſhed by the 
invention, or darkened by the re- 
ſentments of Sully, at once a mir- 


acle and a monſter, is an additional 


proof, that happineſs does not con- 
fiſt in a Aon of the greateſt 


perſonal and external N 
1 
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but in a right uſe and application 
of them; and; when we conſider, 
that of him to whom much is given, 
much ſhall be required, mediocrity 
of talent is rather to be deſired than 
ſplendid ability and high attain- 
ant, c | 

QC HERIDAN, RICHARD 

BRINSLEY, a member of 
parliament, a dramatic writer, an 
acute politician, and a grandſon of 
the friend and intimate companion 
of Swift; a fituation which Dr. 
Sheridan found in every reſpe& 


not the moſt defirable, as the Dean 


appears to have conſidered himſelf 
authorized by genius or predomi- 
nating preſumption, to convert 
many of his reſpectable cotempo- 
raries into butts, for the exertion 
of his talent at ridicule and ſatire, 
not ſanctioned in every inſtance 
by the awards of juſtice and of 
trutn. F | 

A freſh teſtimony of the defects 
of this work, in taſte and judg- 
ment, will probably ariſe againſt 
me, when I profeſs that the School 
for Scandal], for original invention, 
uſeful application to the purpoſes 
of life, and intereſting combination 
of incident, is not in my opinion, 


that production, for which Mr. 


Sheridan will be moſt indebted for 
the eſtabliſhment of his poſthu- 
mous fame. The plot evidently 
and as I underftand from the au- 
thor's confeſſion, avowedly bor- 
rowed from his mother's once fa- 
vourite novel, Sydney Biddulph; 
the ſentiments, and the leading 


plan, profeſſedly Henry Fielding's, - 


while Charles and Joſeph Surtace, 
are in reality, the Tom Jones and 
Blifil of our great noveliſt, with a 


ſplendid varniſh of modern man- 


ners and faſhionable refinement, 


diffuſed over the ſcenes. - With 
theſe . drawbacks on the ſcore of 
originality, and other drawbacks; 
which I may' hereafter ' remark; 
who can, or who wiſnes to deny; 


that Mr. Sheridan's comedy, com- 


pared to the productions of his co- 
temporaries, is a mountain of Gol: 
conda diarnonds to a mole-hill of 
Brits! tos. u 
Vet, notwithſtanding all its me- 
rits of neat dialogue, lively r 


epartee, 
and humorous ſally, I had rather 


be the author of the converſation 


parts, but not the dramatic ſatire . 


of the critic, which is frequently 
forced, unfounded; and far fetch- 
ed; I alſo prefer his ſpeech, dur- 
ing the impeachment, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall, his monody to the me- 


mory of Garrick, and his "attacks 
on Mr. Pitt, during the progreſs 


of the Tobacco Bill, through the 


Houſe of Commons, which ' laft; 


whether conſidered as extempore 
effuſions, or premeditated elaborate 
ſpeeches, pleafed me at the time, 
beyond any of his other performs 
ances, by a rare union of wit, avs 

nt, and ludicrous analogy 
„Mr. Sheridan,” aid a lady; 
whoſe converſation” had rather 
liſten to, than the beſt play of our 
beſt writer, Mr. Sheridan 4s 4 
fool if he pays a bill to one of 'the 
tradeſmen who receive liis comedy 


with ſuch thunders of applauſe; 


he ought to tell them, in the words 
of Charles, that, for the liſe of 
him, he could never make —— 
tice keep pace with his generofity 
and they would have no kind of 
right to complain.“ 

However perſonally ſevere the 
ſarcaſm may appear, the inferetice 
is well founded and juſt. Our au- 
thor, it muſt be confeſſed, has in 
X 2 TORR a maſterly 
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a maſterly manner blown up and 
expoſed the covered ways, the 
mines and countermines of hypo- 
criſy, cant, ſelfiſh plauſibility, and 
cunning ; -but, 1 fear, he has put 
to flight, at leaſt out of counte- 
nance, a due attention to the com- 
mon duties of life, decent deport- 
ment, purity of manners, and re- 
gularity of conduct; in a word, 
or rather. his own words, he has 
damned ſentiment, and brought into 
diſcredit and ſuſpicion that appear- 
ance of morality and ſeriouſneſs, 


which has been pronounced the 


ſoil for every virtue, and which, 
however at times it may have 
ſerved to diſguiſe the baſe purpoſes 
of fraud and duplicity, was the 
nurſe of religion, and, in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, highly ſerviceable 
to the intereſts and convenience of 


ſociety. Ridicule is no! the teſt of 


truth; and he who long perſiſts in 
laughing at rectitude, is not far from 
the practice of flagitious conduct. 
Mr. Sheridan, or his comedy, 
has applied to morals a theory, 


which certain viſionary writers, 


who fancied themſelves philoſo- 

hers, have applied to dreſs. ** Can 
it poſſibly be of any conſequence,” 
cried theſe ſuperficial reafoners, 
« ſo aſſiduouſly to cover the knees 


and the neck of our females.” By 


a peculiar, but irreſiſtible logic, 
the logic of ridicule and ſhame, 
which operate when argument 1s 
found ineffectual, our author has 
prevailed on honourable conduct 


to lower her pre-eminent and tow- 


ering mien, to drop or to conceal 
her creſt and cap of maintenance ; 
by the artillery of ſhrugs and 
ſmiles, the irreſiſtible laugh, and 
embarraſſing perſiflage, he has le- 
yelled the ſlight but uſeful barriers 


of opinion, which defended good- 
neſs, not only from attack, but 
from the fear and peril of it; he 
has, I fear, torn down or impaired 
the thin, the bewitching, the ſa« 
cred, the delicate, but, in general, 


the effectual veil, which ſeparated 


refined pleaſure from ſenſuality; 


which, while it helped to protect 


our beſt and deareſt joys from un- 
hallowed hands, by the magic aids 


of creative imagination, gave a 


thouſand little indeſcribable charms 
to the circumſtances of love, friend - 
ſhip, ambition, pleaſure, and in- 
tellectual toil. LET 
A man formed on the plan of 
Charles Surface, the hero of the 
School for, Scandal, would be a 
pleaſant companion at table, a ge- 
nerous, open-hearted dog, that 
character ſo faſcinating to mankind, 
a friend to moſt perſons, and no 
man's enemy but his own; in 
many trying ſituations of life, he 
would be the hero of humanity, a a 
chriſtian in act, if not in faith, a 
demi-god ; but his compoſition 
would be of materials nat calcu- 
lated for forming a uſeful member 
of ſociety, a huſband, a father, or 
a friend, . | 5 
- Mahogany, ſattin- wood, ebony, 
and a variety of beautiful veneers, 
for inlaying, furniſh the cabinets 
and ſaloons of the curious and 
wealthy with numerous articles of 
elegance and ſplendor ; but for the 
daily and more neceſſary purpoſes 
of building and manufacture, deal, 
oak, aſh, and elm, afford coarſer 
but more ſerviceable materials to 
the workman, e 
During the debates on the to- 
bacco exciſe act, in which, ſays a 
friend at my elbow, Mr. Pitt had 
the argument, and Sheridan the 
| | wit 


wit on his ſide, the following notes 
were taken from the ſpeech of the 
ſubject of this articlGeQ. 
Borrowing terms from the ſub- 
jet, Mr. Sheridan deſcribed the 
progreſs and manufacture. of the 
bill in queſtion: ' «The original 
leaf (he obſerved) after a chemical 
tinge from the crown lawyers, and 
being duſted and ſifted at the Trea- 
ſury, receives a permit from the 
Houſe of Commons, But who, 
Mr. Speaker, ſhall guard againſt 
the diſpenſing powers with which 
the commiſſioners are armed? Aſ- 
ſiſted by the hint of ſome damn'd 
good natured friend, they may ſay 
to an unfortunate ſmuggler, you 
oppoſed government at the general 


election; you are a rank blue and 


buff; you have long carried on a 
contraband trade, and can expect 
no mercy; but, for the good man 
behind you, I ſee by his orange 
cape that he is an honeſt fellow, 
he is not one of the meddling fac- 
tion, which on every occaſion is 
voting againſt us; his fine ſhall 
certainly be mitigated. at 
« Befides, the commiſhoners, in 
an inſtance on record, have obliged 
parliament to ſauctify error, and 
legalize falſe teſtimony; they have 
determined Clarke's. hydrometer 
to be the beſt and only legal ſtan- 
dard, notwithſtanding, in a public 
court of juſtice, on the trial of a 
man. accuſed of keeping ſpirit 
above proof, it was determined, 
that this hydrometer was falſe, in- 
accurate, and erroneous, by the 
united atteſtations of many reſpec- 
table officers of the revenue, as 
well as the declaration of Clarke 
himſelf, the original inventor. 
Is it poſſible, Sir, to provide 
againſt the capriciouſneſs of an 


. 
Engliſh climate? the different qua- 


lities, ſweatings, and fermentations, 


of an article like tobacco, which, 
on one hogſhead, has been known 

to gain ten pounds in weight, and 
on another, to loſe forty, though 
landed together from the ſame 
ſhip, and kept in the ſame ware 
houſe? Can you controul fer- 
mentation by act of parliament ? 
will the elements ſubmit to the 
ſtatute-book ? If, however, means 
can be invented to obviate theſe 
objections, your exciſemen muſt 
be ſent forth with thermometers, 
inſtead of ink bottles, hanging at 
their button-holes : permits muſt 


be iſſued for damps and fogs; we 


muſt take ſecurity of Chriſtmas 
for froſt, and make Auguſt give a 
bond for fine weather.“ e 
Complaints of the ſlow rewards 
of eminent endowment, have been 
frequent, long, and pathetic ; reams 


of paper have been moiſtened by 


the wailings of neglected literary 
abilities. —Inſtead of argument or 
reply, I ſhall produce, and exult 


while I produce, the Member for 


Stafford, who, after ſurmounting 
the obſtacles of unpleaſing form, 
narraw fortune, peculiar paternal 
ſituation, miniſterial frowns, and 
an unpopular opinion of his prin- 


ciples, has attained a pre-eminence, 


which enables him to meet, on 
even ground, the proud poſſeſſors 
of hereditary honour and wealth; 
while, to crown his triumphs, 
ſoothe his ſorrows, gild the ſtorms 
and ſhare the ſun-ſhine of life, 
heaven bleſſed his. Jove with one, 
who united harmony with ſenti- 
ment, and ſoftneſs with good ſenſe. 
Wit, worth, and beauty, ſhall long 
lament the early death of this ami. 
able woman, to whom Mr, * 
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das did not know how much he 


was indebted, till deprived of her 
intereſting ſociety. Without this 
friend, companion, counſellor, and 
guide, I am perſuaded he never 
would have overtaken or retained 


the favourite objects of his purſuits | 


in literature, connection, and am- 


bition. The following lines were 


once juſtly applied to Mrs. Sheri- 
dan's influence on her huſband. 


Hope breath'd forth theſe faſ- 


cCinating ſounds, 
Friendſhip and honor ſoon ſhall 
heal his wounds; 
The voice of nuptial love re- 
forms his plan, 
And moderation forms the fu- 
ture man. 


The following lines, pethetie, 
tender, ſentimental and pictureſque, 


are part of Stanzas addreſſed to 


the late Mrs. Sheridan, before mar- 
riage, in conſequence of a trifling 
difference in opinion. When I 
confider this admirable woman, 
with all her qualities and accom- 
pliſhments, I hefitate not in ſaying, 
that I ſhould have preferred the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a wife, to all his 


_ talents and all his good fortune; 


multis illa bonis flebilis occidit. 


Tell me, thou grotto of 
moſs-cover'd ſtone, 
And tell me, thou willow with 
leaves dripping dew, 
| Did Delia ſeem vex'd when Ho- 
ratio was gone, 
And did ſhe confeſs her reſent- 


ment to you ? 
4 „„ 4% „ %* # „„ #* 


„ „ * 4 4 1 * 4 3 1 

did ſhe frown when I dar'd 
to adviſe, 

And figh when fhe fiw that 1 
didi it with zeal? | 


True, true, ſily leaves, ſo the 
did, I allow, 
She frown'd, but no rage in her 
looks cou'd I fee; | 
She frown'd, but reflection had 
_ _ clouded her W, 
She ſigh'd, but perhaps 'twas in 
> pity 6 me; ©: 
Then wave thy leaves briſker, 
thou willow of woe 
I tell thee,” no rage in her looks 
cou'd I ſee; 
I cannot, I will not, believe it 
was ſo, 
She was not, ſhe cou'd not, be 
angry with me. 
MITE, CHARLOTTE, a 
poeteſs of Suſſex, an intereſt · 
ing noveliſt, and a ſucceſsful wan- 
derer, in the regions of pickureſque 


and pathetic poetry. 


It is to be lamented, that the 
fine vein of ſolemn ſadneſs, with 
which the ſonnets of this ingenious 
woman are ſo uniformly tinctured, 


ſhould derive its origin from do- 
meſtic inquietude; yet, I truſt 


her private calamities have been 
alleviated or ſoothed, by that pub- 
lic approbation, of which the bas 
long and defervedly enjoyed o 
conſiderable a ſhare. 

Were a work of this writer od 
into my hand, without her name 
prefixed, the compoſition by in- 


ternal evidence, would almoſt in- 


ſtantly point out the fair author. 
A glowing enthuſiaſm in the cauſe 
of civil and religious liberty, a 

minute deſcription of ruſtic ſce- 
nery, with no ordinary ſhare of 
knowledge in botany and natural 
philoſophy; winds rufhing through 
dark paſſages, and interrupting the 
midnight filence, while the moon 


caſts a folemn ow of = through the 


gothic window of an antient cha- 


pel, 


SONNETS. 


pel, or between the branches of a 
waving wood, and the 1 
murmurings of a ſtream at a di 


tance, and the /awveet bird of night, 


are objects ſhe apparently dwells 
on with pleaſure, and has intro- 
duced with the happieſt effect in 
moſt of her productions. 


Without waiting to decide on 


the juſtice of her decifions on the 
French Revolution, and the obvi- 


ous caricature with which ſome of 


her Gallic- portraits are drawn, 
what Whig or what Tory has not 
read her novels. with pleaſure ? It 
ſeems, the prerogative of genius 
and of taſte, to faſcinate and over- 

wer all prejudices and all parties. 
Charles the Second read and praiſed 

the Paradiſe Loſt, of that ſtern 
Republigan, who applauded the 
death, and degraded the memory 
of his father; and ſome of the 


faireſt ariſtocrates of the Engliſh 


capital may be numbered with the 
admirers of Charlotte Smith. 
As ſonnets have been of late a 


faſhionable compoſition, I ſhall. 


conclude with ucing a few ex- 
examples of ddt lebten ſpecies of 
poetry, in which our great Engliſh 
poet is Ul to have been ex- 
celled by modern writers; chiefly 
I ſaved, from- his ſuffering his 
muſe to be fettered in the ungrace- 
ful trammells of Italian models, 
and the puerile pedant ry of alter- 
nate rhyme, Milton's Sonnets 
have been called harſh, formal, 
and uncouth, yet they bear evi- 
dent marks * 

purity. 


b - 
To General CRoMWELL. 
3 ð Jobn Milton. 
ce our chief of men, who 


through a cloud, 


To 


* and * 3 
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Not 1 war only, hut detraftions 
rude 

Guided by faith and matchlef for- 
titude; 

peace and truth thy Pöriem 5 

way haſt plough'd, | 

And on the neck of crowned for- 


tune proud 

Haſt rear d God's trophies, and 
his work purſu'd, _ 

While Darwen ſtream with blood 
of Scots imbru'd, 

And Dunbar field reſounds thy 
praiſes loud, 

And Worceſter's laureat wreath. 

- Yet much remains 2 

To conquer ſtill; peace hath her 
victories ED | 

No lefs renown'd than war ; new 
foes ariſe | 

Threat'ning to bind our ſouls with 
ſecular chains : 


Help us to fave free conſcience 
from the paw 


of hireling wolves, whoſe goſpel 


is their Maw. 
3 
To CYRIAc SKINNER. 
By the ſame. 
Cyriac, whoſe pane on. the 
royal bench 
Of Britiſn Themis, with no mean 
appflauſe 
Pronounc'd, and in his volumes 
taught our laws, 
Whic others, at their bar, ſo often 
wWrench: 
To- day deep thoughts reſolve with 
me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting 
draws; ' 
Let Euclid reſt, and Archimedes 
ſe, 
Ard wh what the Swede intends, and 
what the French. 


| To meaſure life, learn thou 56 


times, and know- 
| Toward 
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Toward ſolid good what leads the 


neareſ? way. 


For other things kind Heaven a 


time ordains ; 
And diſapproves that care, tho' 


wile in ſhow, 


Which with ſuperfluous burden 


loads the day ; 
And when God ſends a cheerful 
hour, refmiäs. | 
— — l 
To a Nightingale, 
By Mrs. Smith, 


Poor melancholy bird, that all 


night long, 

Tell'ſt to the moon, thy tender 

tale of woe; 

Say, whence this mournful melody 
of ſong, 

From what ſad cauſe can ſuch 
ſweet ſorrows flow. 

Pale ſorrow's victims wer't thou 
once among, 

Though now releas'd in woodlands 

wild to rove; 


Or haſt thou felt, from friends, 


ſome cruel wrong, 
Art thou the martyr of diſaſtrous 
love ? 
Ah! ſongſtreſs ſad, that ſuch my 
lot might be, 
To figh and ſing, at liberty, like 
me. 
The liberty for which the lady 
ſighed, if 1 miſtake not, has been 
procured by means of that uſeful 


pacifier of nnptial jarrs, a Proctor Might have bloom'd in full 


in Doctors Commons. 
— — 
By the ſame. 
The partial Muſe has, from my 
earlieſt hours, 
Smil'd on the rugged path I'm 
doom'd to tread, 


And ſtill, with — hand, has 
ſnarch'd wild ET 


To weave fantaſtic garland. for 
my head: 

But far, far happier, is the lot of 
thoſe 

Who never learn'd her Jear deu. 

-- five art; 

Which, while it decks the head 
with many a roſe, 

Reſerves the thorn to feſter in the 

heart. 

Ah, then, how dear the Muſes 


favours coſt, 
If thoſe paint forrow beſt who 
feel it moſt. 
By an anonymous Author,” 
A roſe had been recently waſh'd 
in a ſhow'r, 
That Mary to Anna convey'd ; 


The plentiful moiſture encumber'd 
the flow'r 


And weigh'd down its beautiful 


head. 
J haſtily ſeiz'd it, unfit as it was 


For a noſegay, ſo dripping and 


drown'd; 

And ſhaking it rudely, too rudely, 
alas! | 

TI ſnapp'd it, it fell to the ground. 
And ſuch,” I exclaim'd, is 

the pitileſs part, 5 

* Some act by a delicate mind; 


„ Regardleſs of cruelly wringing 
a heart, 


„ Already to ſorrow reſign'd. 


This pride of the 5 bad 1 
ſhaken it leſs, 


fragrance awhile; 


« And the tear that is wip'd with 


a little addreſs, 


May be follow'd e with a 
ſmile. WD 


By an unknown Author. 


Il n'eſt qu'en aimant que je vive. 
A thouſane 


\ 


- SONNETS. / x61 


A: thouſand cares our FP 
ſpirits ſeize, | 
Ten thouſand ills our throbbing 


boſoms goad ; | 

Deluding meteors tempt vs from 
our peace, 

Delay, ſuſpence, atid fear, are 
plac'd along the road. \ 


Amid life's dang'rous wilds, and 
midnight gloom, | 
Thanks to that pow'r which ſheds 
one ray of light! 
The fainting trav'ler's journey to 
illume, 
Through paſſions maze, and errors 
threefold night. 
Tho' health deny her bliſsful gifts 
to e, 
Tho fortune blind, refuſe a laviſh 
__ ſtore; 
Each pang, dear maid, is footh'd 
at ſight of thee, 
Poſſeſſing thee, I never can be 
or. 
The Cherub, love, 8 ſmiles 
relieves my pain, 
Bleſt with 1 
hall frown in vain. 
— 


Poſſeſſion without mutual Aﬀec- 
tion. 


By the ſame. 


In virgin arms, how. bleſt the 

lover's part, 

How doth his breaſt rebound with 
conſcious pride; 

Far happier he who wins the 
maiden's heart ! 

Feels himſelf lov'd, that bliſs to 

me deny d. 

Nor thou, my fair one, if per- 
chance thine eye, 

Theſe feeble lines ſome future time 
ſhall ſee; 


Think that IL dare to breathe one 


rebel ſi 
Ver II. * 


miles, the world 


Againſt that heart which was rer 
fus'd to me. 

The lovelieſt breaſt, for pureſt 

_ tranſport form'd, 

E'en I, who now thine icy cold: 
2 mourn-z - -- 

With gentle throb, and gentle glow 
have warm'd, 

Which love forbad me ever wre 

turn. 

To ſoothe, with ſmiles, a parent's 0 
age be thine, 


' Unpity'd death, and blaſted hops 


1 


are mine. | 
— 


i (11 1617 


Cou'd then the babes fram yon | 


. .unſhelter'd cot, 


Implore thy paſling charity's in 


vain ? | 
Too thoughtleſs youth | what tho 
thy happier lot, 
Inſult their” life of "ov and 


9 tho? their Maker dose 

them thus forlorn, 

To brook the mockery | of the 
taunting throng, 


Beneath th'oppretior's s iron ſcourge 


to mourn, 

To mourn, but not to murmur at 
his wrong ! | 

Yet, when their laft late evening 
ſhall decline, 


Their evening chearful, tho' their 


day diſtreſt, 
A hope, perhaps, more heavenly 
bright than thine, 
A grace by thee unſought, and un- 
poſſeſt, | 
. A Faith more fix'd, a rapture more 
divine, 
Shall gild their paſſage to cternal 
reſt, — 
| By the ſame. 


Dear babe, whoſe meaning by fond 
Thy 


- looks expreſt, 
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move, 


The ſterneſt ſoul to tenderneſs and 


love. 


While thus 


ed 


Thou ſweetly ſmileſt — 
Wretch as I am, unwonted to de- 
„ 7 0 s 
A tranſient gladneſs cheers my 
breaſt; 5 Eb £5 1 
Yet ſoon, the tears burſt forth, 

— - while I divine, 


What chilling blaſts. may nip thy 


riper years; | 
What in myſelf I feel, I fear for 


: "thee, 
But God forbid my woes ſhou'd 
eier be thine! 


From the Greek, 
5 By the ſame. 
No more at midnight ſpreading 
dire alarms, | 


The blazing beacons rouze the 


vyouth to arms; | 

In ruſty helms, and mails of al- 
ter'd hue, fats 

1 buſy ſpider ſpreads her ſubtle 

dlue, | 

To toils of war, athletic ſports 
ſucceed, | 


And to the trumpets blaſt, the 


rural reed. | 
Love, laughter, wine, the fleeting 

hours employ, 
The dance of triumph, and the 
ſong of joy. 

MITH, ADAM, an acute and 

profound writer, on the Na- 

ture and Cauſes of the Wealth of 


"Nations, whoſe book may be call- 


ed a hiſtory of human induſtry, 
in which the improvements and 
defects in agriculture, manufac- 


tures, arts, commerce, revenue, 


162 © SMITM, ADAM. 
Thy only little eloquence, might 


and public expenditure are deline · 
ated by the hand of, a maſter. | 
This author is a ſtriking inſtance 
of the power and influence of li- 
terary exertion well directed: on 
the ſubjects in which his energy 
was principally employed, beſides 
eſtabliſhing his own fortune and 
reputation, he has inſtructed ſtateſ- 
men, directed ſenates, and im- 


proved kings. If certain ſuggeſ- 


tions of the Doctor, are (as for 
certain reaſons, I hope they will 
be) if they are properly followed 


up, I foreſee a ſalutary revolution 


in the commercial intercourſes of 
Europe; but for the blaſting ef- 
fects of deſolating war. 

One of his axioms cannot be 
too often repeated to miniſters, and 
city members, who exerciſe their 
induſtry with ſo much alacrity, in 
fabricating and defending bounties, 
drawbacks, and prohibitions. 

«© Every ſyſtem which endea- 
vours by extraordinary encourage- 
ment, to draw a greater ſhare of 
the capita] of the ſociety towards a 
particular ſpecies of induſtry, than 
would naturally go to it; or, by ex- 
traordinary reſtraints, to force 


from a particular ſpecies of induſ- 


try a ſhare, which would otherwiſe 
be employed in it, is ſubverſive of 
the great purpoſes it means to pro- 
mote, retards the progreſs of a 
country to wealth, and diminiſhes 
the value of the annual produce 
of its land and labour,” _ 

The ſpirit of barter or exchange 
may be traced from the ſavage, 
who offers the ſkin of an animal 
he has juſt hunted down and fed 
on, for a nail or a bauble, to 
the wealthy merchant, . who. ex- 


ports the produce of his native 


country, after it has afforded food 
and 


and employment to thouſands, and 
receives raw materials, with which, 
in a more improved form, he ſup- 
plies a variety of foreign markets. 
A ſu 
naturally -confider that country as 
the moſt wealthy, which poſſeſſed 
mines, and the greateſt quantity 
of the precious metals; but Spain 
and Portugal are ſtriking proofs 
how eaſily ſuch countries may be 
drained of their ſpecie by poorer, 
but more enterprizing neighbours. 
The greateſt proportion of rude 
produce, and the greateſt aptneſs 
for productive labour in preparing 


and increaſing its value, are in 


effect the only real riches. The 
productions of the earth may there- 
fore be compared to bullion, and 
labour, the ſtamp or mint-mark, 


which gives currency and utility to 


the metal. Had the poſſeſſors of 
Mexico and Peru been directed by 
the ſame energy of mind to their 
wool and their grapes, which im- 
pelled them to the golden but 
dloody harveſts, of South America, 
they would long ſince have emerged 
from the clouds of mean jealouſy 
and ſuperſtition, and have felt the 
enlivening rays of literature, na- 
tional proſperity, power, and hap- 
pineſs. e 
hut it is on the ſubject of a free 
trade, that Dr. Smith ſpeaks the 
language of juſtice, truth, and com- 
mon ſenſe: A free and open 
colony trade 2 a great, 
though diſtant ſale, for ſuch pro- 
duct as exceeds the demands of 
the mother country; but this ad- 
vantageous intercourſe, when it 
degenerates into that mean and 
malignant expedient, a monopoly, 


by raiſing the rate of profit on the 


SMITH, ADAM. _ . I 


perficial obſerver would 


ſovereigns in Leadenhall-ſtreet, 


tructive to thoſe who. have the 


they export, as cheap, and to buy 


faulty, in Europe, its adminiſtra- 


new employment, deſtroys other 
uſeful branches of commerce near- 
er home. By ſuiting to one parti- 
cular market only, ſo great a part 
of the induſtry and commerce of 
Great Britain, it has rendered it 
more precarious, and leſs ſecure 
than if their produce had been ac-- 
commodated to a greater variety of, 
purchaſers. A monopoly depreſſes 
the induſtry of other countries, 
without increaſing that of thoſe, 
in whoſe favour ſuch [unnatural 
reſtraints have been made. To 
promote the little intereſt of one 
little order of men in one country, 
it hurts the intereſts of all other 
orders of men, in all countries.“ 
* Theſe reflections naturally lead 
our author to the commercial 


„ whole intereſts, as kings and as 
merchants, are conſtantly oppoſite 
to each other, and too often def.. 


misfortune to be at once both their 
ſubjects and their cuſtqmers ; as 
ſovereigns, it is evidently their in- 


tereſt to ſell the European goods 


India goods as dear as poſſible; 
but as traders, their intereſt is di- 
rectly the reverſe. . 


+ Excluſive companies are there: 5 


fore nuiſances in every reſpect, 
and the genius of the government 


of the Eaſt India company being 


eſſentially, and perhaps incurably 


tion in India muſt be ſtill worſe. 
To trade more or leſs on their own 
accounts, which, at ten thouſand 


miles diſtance. can never be pre- 


vented; to exclude rivals, to buy 
cheap, and to ſell dear, in ſhort, 
to make government ſubſervient 
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ly, is evidently, and ever will be, 
the buſineſs of their ſervants.” 

In afyſtem fo radically defective, 
and- founded on injuſtice, can we 
wonder at human integrity being 
unable to reſiſt temptation ? can 
we be ſurprized at the ſervants 
employed in a government, com- 
mercial, and, of neceſſity, military 
and deſpotic, being led to a per- 
verſion of juſtice, and ſtill conti- 
nuing to harraſs, to ruin, and to 
deſtroy? Is it unnatural, in ſuch 
a ſyſtem, that the chief clerk of a 
factory, whoſe warehouſe is over- 
ſtocked with opium, ſhould, with 
a file of muſqueteers at his elbow, 
order a poor peaſant to plough up 
a fertile field of poppies, at times 
the moſt profitable part of his crop. 
Indeed, © it is a ſingular admini- 
ſtration, in which every member 
wiſhes to get out of the country as 
ſoon as he can, with his whole 
fortune ; and, as ſoon as this de- 
firable event has taken place, he 


is perfectly indifferent if the whole 


country were ſwallowed up by an 
earthquake.” _ | 

The National Aſſembly of 
France evinced, from the begin- 


ning, a ſtrong diſlike to monopo- 


lies; they diſſolved the French 
Eaſt India company, and voted 
the whole ſyſtem of ſuch reſtraints 


to be pernicious, ( becauſe they 


colle& the principles of motion 
and of life into a ſmall part of 


the body politic, but leave a lan- 


guor and want of energy in all the 
reſt.” Yet it is to be feared, that 
the intereſts of Great Britain, and 
thoſe of the Eaſt India company, 
are ſo intimately involved, that 
any accident which ſhould demo- 


SMITH, 
to the ſelfiſh purpoſes of monopo- 


liſh the fabric of that ſtupendous 
monopoly, would inevitably drag 
down, in promiſcuous common 
ruin, the commercial, the monied 
intereſts, and the ſources of reve- - 
nue which ſupport the mother. 
country. On this plea alone, can 
be excuſed the officious interpoſi- 
tion and arbitrary mandates of the 
board of controul, which, com- 
pared to the moſt alarming clauſes 
of Mr. Fox's bill, are the cruſhing. 
paws of a tiger, to the velvet foot 
of a dormouſe. - | 
Equally injurious and unjuſt are 
many domeſtic reſtriftions on la- 
bour, manufactures, and trade, 
which, under various names and. 
pretences, all tend to reſtrain com- 
petition. Among theſe, we may 
-eckon the excluſive privileges of 
incorporated bodies and towns, 
where only freemen can carry on 
trade; the laws againſt workmen 
combining againſt their maſters, 
who, in their turn, are perpetually 
uniting in cabals againſt their ſer- 
vants and the public, with impu- 
nity ; the limitation of the num- 
ber of apprentices in particular 
crafts and myfteries, and the unne- 
ceſſary extenſion of the term of 
apprenticeſhip. . 
The property which every 


man has in his own labour an 


Ingenuity, is the original founda- 


tion of all other property, and to 
hinder him from employing it in 
whatever manner, or in whatever 

lace, he thinks proper, without 
injury to his neighbour, is a direct 
violation of equity. The anxiety 
of law- makers, on theſe and many 
other ſubjects, is at once imperti - 
nent and oppreſſive. Lengthening 


the term of apprenticeſhips has no 


tendency 


SMITH, ADAM. 


tendency to form youhg people to 
induſtrious habits, for he only will 
be induſtrious, who derives an 
immediate benefit from it. The 
great ſweetener of labour is recom- 
pence. To work for a long time, 
and to receive no advantage, is an 
infallible method of creating an 
averſion to it; and pariſh appren- 
tices, who are generally bound out 
for long terms, for this reaſon ſo 
often prove idle and worthleſs. 
The firſt inventions in ſcience and 
mechanics, were undoubtedly the 
production of deep thought ; but 
to explain and apply them, is a 
buſineſs within the compaſs of a 
few leſſons. It is true, that if 
trades were thus laid open, and 
eaſily learnt, competition would 
increaſe, and wages fall. The 
maſters, the trades, the crafts, and 


the myſteries, would be injured,” 


but what in every caſe ſhould be 
the principal object, the public 
would be a gainer. | 
Another ſpecies of monopoly, 
that of the great dealers in inte]- 
letual commodities, has not eſ- 
caped the inveſtigating ſpirit of 
Dr. Smith. The endowments 
of ſchools and colleges, by dimi- 
niſhing the neceſſity of application 
and exertion in the teachers, have 
in ſome meaſure fruſtrated the in- 
tention of their founders. Moſt of 
the public profeſſors in our univer-- 
ſities, have for many years given 
up all pretence to teaching. W hat- 
ever attracts ſtudents to any ſemi- 
nary, independent of the merit 
of the inſtructors, tends to dimi- 
niſh the neceflity of that merit; 
all diſcipline, and every regulation, 
in which the intereſt and eaſe of 
the maſters are more attended to 


than the progreſs of the ſcholars, 
5 : 


. 1 Pe . . > thn Der 
* 


of learning. The richer the col- 
lege, the worſe calculated it is for 
the purpoſes of education, and the 
more obſtinately averſe to improve- 
ment and alteration.” 
If the royal reaſoner of Pekin, 
previous to 4 late embaſly, had 
known, that in an age and country 
which boaſts of its ſcientific and 
didactic acquirements; had he 
known, that the preparing and 


finiſhing our'ſtateſmen, legiſlators, 


gentlemen, men of the world and 
of buſineſs, that all muſt alike 
wade through the traſh of anti- 
quated and exploded ſyſtems,. of 
{ophiſtry, quirks, quibbles, jargon, 
and nonſenſe ; and, after ſuch a 
heavy expence of time, money, 
and common ſenſe, come into the 
world completely. ignorant of the 
buſineſs of human life; the impe/ 
rial poet would have added ridicule 
and contempt to his ſarcaſtic ſtric- 
tures, „ | | 
RELICGIoUSs MONOPOLIES have 
alſo caught our author's penetrat- 
ing eye. Had politicians never 
called in the dangerous aid of reli- 
gion, they would have had no 
temptation to treat the profeſſors 
of one ſet of opinions with a par- 
tiality injurious to, and calculated 
to irritate the maintainers of ano- 
ther.” An eſtabliſhed religion is 
only a victorious ſect, whole cha- 
riot wheels the civil magiſtrate 
muſt ſubmiſſively follow, and en- 
force that obedience he pays. A 
variety of ſects in religion is far 
from being an evil; independent 


of the indifference of doctrinal 


tenets merely /peculative, a ſyſtema- 
tic morality, favorable to good 
order, is generally the conſequence. 

Beſides, 


16g 


inſtead of forwarding, . muſt be 
highly unfavorable. to the intereſts 
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166 eo abi _ | 
Beſides, under an eftabliſhment, 


the ſovereign cannot be ſecure 
without a prevalent influence over 
the clergy, and that can only be at 
the expence of the people. 

Tt has been the faſhion, from 
the days of Biſhop Blaze, to call 


wool the ſtaple commodity of this 


kingdom, though I have never yet 
been informed, why it is more ſo 
than any other rude produce that 


\ conſtitutes: materials for manufac- 


ture. Neither the tanner, the 
timber-merchant, or the ſail- cloth 
weaver, ** have been fortunate 


enough to perſuade parliament, 


that the welfare of this country 
depended on the proſperity of 
their particular trade.” But, on 
the ſubject of wool, the national 


deluſion has been, and in ſome 


meaſure continues, complete. To 
trade in it has been rendered both 


troubleſome and dangerous, by 


laws, breathing at once violence 
and artifice. Its exportation has 
been forbidden, under ſevere pe- 
nalties and confiſcation ; and even 
its conveyance rendered hazard- 
ous, in certain ſituations. 

„The perſons concerned in the 
wool manufacture deceived the le- 
giſlature, by ſaying, what is ſtill 
generally believed, that Engliſh 
wool was peculiar and ſuperior to 
that of any other country; and 
that foreigners could not make fine 


cloth without a mixture of our 
wool in it: this, however, is falſe, 


for Engliſh wool is wholly unfit 


for making fine cloth, nor can it 


be mixed with Spaniſh wool, with- 
out injuring its fabric.” 

It may be ſaid, in favor of pro- 
hibiting the exportation of wool, 


that, although the doctrine of the 
manufacture is ill- founded, when 


+a 


applied to fine cloth, yet, if wool 
were. permitted to be exported 


without reſtrictions, our neigh- 


bours would, from their poor peo- 
ple living cheaper, be able to un- 
der- ſell us in the article of coarſe 
cloth, at the home as well as the 
foreign market. A degradation 


of the price of wool has been the 


natural conſequence ; and its pre- 
ſent price, compared to what it 
bore in the reign of Edward the 
Third, is as ſeven to ten.“! 

Though clothiers may congra- 
tulate each other on this circum. 
ſtance, it is as unjuſt as it is inju- 
rious to the landholder and farmer, 
who are thus tied down to a parti. 
cular market, and it has undoubt- 
edly ſerved “ to keep up, if not 
increaſe, the price of butcher's 


meat; for, if the wool and hide 


give the proprietor an inadequate 
compenſation, the deficiency muſt 
be made up by the carcaſe.” _ 

Though Dr. Smith doubts, I 
cannot but be certain, that the 
wages of the labouring man are 
cruelly inadequate to the riſe in 
the price of the neceſſaries of life, 
from natural as well as artificial 
cauſes. I alſo beg leave to differ 
from him in opinion, when he 
thinks that the cheapneſs of pota- 
toes and other common vegetables, 
ſufficiently compenſates to this. uſe- 
ful claſs of men, for the dearneſs 
of bread and. meat, which almoſt 
amounts to a total prohibition. 

I need not conduct him to Scot- 


land for a picture of famine, the 


countenances of our peaſants and 
country manufacturers evidently 
diſplay it: exiſting, but not living, 
on the viſcid but ineffectual food 
of flatulent vegetables, ill calcu- 
Jated for daily toil and laborious 

| exertion ; 


exertion; exhauſted youth rapidly 
ſinks into premature old age. Such 
is the fate of thoſe who furniſh us 
with food and raiment, while pam- 
pered menials riot on the luxuries 
of our tables, and, abſorbing all 
our ſmiles, are daily encouraged 
at once to ruin and inſult us. 
„To keep down the wages of 


weavers, ſpinners, and inferior 


workmen, and to lower the price 
of rude materials, but to raiſe the 
price of the complete work to the 
public, is the ſpirit of our mer- 
cantile ſyſtem; a ſyſtem ſeldom 
advantageous but to the rich and 
powerful; to the poor and indi- 
gent, in almoſt every inſtance, op- 
preſſive.“ This obſervation is 
equally applicable to farmers, in 
their management between them- 
ſelves, the poor, and the public. 
MOLLET, TOBIAS, a navy 
ſurgeon, a phyſician, and a 
novel writer, before that ſpecies of 
compoſition 'was rendered ſo com- 
mon and contemptible, and, I be- 
lieve, the founder of the Critical 
Review; a work which involved his 
bookſeller in a law- ſuit with the late 
Admiral Knowles, who profeſſed, 
that his only reaſon for commenc- 
ing an action was, to know the real 
author, in order that he might ob- 
tain ſatisfaction. As ſentence was 
about to be pronounced, Smollet 
gallantly ſtood forth, avowed him- 
ſelf writer of the ſtrictures in queſ- 
tion, and that he was ready to juſ- 
tify his conduct. This generous 


and heroic naval commander im- 


mediately proſecuted . the writer, 
whoſe ſpirited conduct, me him 
much credit and applauſe. ; 

In the practice of phyſic he ne- 
ver was eminent; he deſpiſed the 


low arts of fineſſe, ſervility, and 


SMOLLET: - 


cunning. But it is not to record 
his want of ſucceſs in a profeſſion 


where merit. cannot always inſure 


good fortune, that he is here in- 
troduced; I notice him as a writer 
of that ſpecies of modern romance, 
which has been denominated a no- 
vel, a literary department in which 
he has been happy, ſuperior, in 


my opinion, to the moral, the pa- 
thetic, but tireſome Richardſon, 


and the ingenious, but diffuſe 
Fielding, with all his knowledge of 
the human heart. vet : 
I am aware, that in this decifion 
many readers will differ from me; 
but can they with truth declare, 
that they have not ſometimes yawn- 


ed, and ſometimes ſlept, over the 


wire-drawn pages of Grandiſon and 
Clariſſa, or the common-place in- 
troductory diſcuſſions, and tedious 
narratives of Jones, , Joſeph An- 
drews, and Amelia. That Field- 
ing repeatedly diſplays conſiderable 
knowledge of the human. heart, 


and that paſſages may be pointed 


out in Richardſon, which do cre- 
dit to his- imagination and his un- 
derſtanding, equal to the beſt ef- 


| forts of Smollet, I cannot deny; 


yet, after peruſing their works, I 
never quit them with ſuch reluct- 
ance as I feel on cloſing the pages 


of our author, who, without in- 


troducing ſo much of what has 
been called fine writing, poſſeſſes, 


in an eminent degree, the art of 


rouſing our feelings, and fixing the 
attention of his reader s. 

The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle, though they have been cen - 
ſured as low, ſcurrilous, and im- 
moral, (a charge of a ſerious na- 
ture, and which I ſhall hereafter 


conſider) I have always preferred 
to the other productions of Smol- 


let; 
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let: they relate, in language by 
turns ſtrong, eaſy, elegant, and pa- 
thetic, a ſucceſſion of events, form- 
ing a natural, well-drawn picture 

human life, which the thought - 
leſs may peruſe with advantage, 
and the prudent man, with emo- 
tions of triumph. RY 
From the wild unlucky boy, 
teizing his aunt and the commo- 
dore, by miſchievous pranks, and 
heading a rebellion at ſchool againſt 
his maſter, we trace the headſtrong 
youth, of pride unbroken, and un- 
bridled appetite, Plunging into 
folly, vice, and diſſipation; waſt- 


ing his ſubſtance, injuring the wo- 


man of all others he loved, and at 
Hft pining in a priſon, that ſevere 
fchool, which too tardily teaches 
us the falfehood and treachery of a 
baſe world, faſcinating only to 
plunder, and bewitching, only to 
deſtroy. Rouſed by the voice of 
friendſhip, and again reſtored to 
affluence, he returns, with a ſtern 
reluctance, founded on a ſenſe of 
his own unworthineſs and vicious 
imprudence, to ſociety, and love; 
convinced that, after all the buſtle 
of pleaſure, and glitter of wealth, 
real happineſs is only to be found 
in moderate enjoyment, domeſtic 
tranquility, and ſocial virtue. 
A good ſtyle has been defined, 
© proper words in proper places ;” 
and I have not met with a more 
Juſt ſelection of 8 terms, 
and deſeriptive expreſſions, than in 
the following ſhort paſſage of Smol- 
let, though on a trifling ſubject; 
it is when Tom Pipes kills the 
rdener's dog. He was that 
inſtant aſſaulted by the maſtiff, who 
faſtened on the outſide of his thigh. 


Feeling himſelf incommoded by 


this aſſailant, he quitted the pro- 


SMOLLET- 


ſtrate gardener, turned found to 
the dog, and graſping the throat of 
that ferocious animal with both his 
hands, he ſqueezed it with ſuch 
incredible force and perſeverance, 
that the creature quitted his hold: 
his tongue lolled out of his jaws, 
the blood ſtarted from his eyes, and 
he ſwung, a lifeleſs trunk, in the 
hands of his vanquiſher.” ,- 

His feaſt, after the manner of the 
ancients, is well managed, and; re- 
plete with rich ſtrokes of humour, 
and pointed ſatire, which, in the 


rancour of toryiſm, he directed, 


with eagerneſs, againſt his whig 
opponent, — Vet in this, 
and other parts of Peregrine, Smol- 
let has, with ſome juſtice, been 
thought indelicate; but it ſhould 
be recollected, that in delineations 
of certain circumſtances, and cer- 
tain characters, it is difficult for the 
author who draws from nature, 
and real life, to avoid ſhocking the 
faſtidious eye of nicety, and ſeru- 
prove decorum. The path of 

umour is pleaſant and inviting, 
but it is a dangerous one, and too 
often leads us aſtray into the bye- 
roads of indelicacy, as well as ill- 
nature. To ſay a good thing, how 
ever ſmutty or malignant, is a 


temptation equally irreſiſtible to 


the humouriſt, the mimic, and the 
bon-vivant; and, as I have ſaid in 
another place, we ought to recol- 
le&, that it is the nature of all hu: 
mour to be ſometimes groſs, and 
fometimes:inclegant. --- +, - -- 
In this reſpect, the dialogue be- 
tween Pipes, and the hedge nymph, 
his maſter had accidentally picked 


up on the road, and aſterwards in- 


troduced into company as a ſine la- 
dy, is culpably obſcene, though 
the ſtory is well told, and the ir- 

| reſiſtible 


reſiſtible buoyancy of early im- 
preſſion well marked. The beha- 
viour of Pickle to Hornbeck, is 
alſo highly unjuſtifiable; not ſatis- 
fied with injuring that unfortunate 
huſband, beyond repair, he adds 
perſonal violence to inſult. Yet, 


not but conſider it; contrary to the 
general opinion, as fuperior to Ro- 
derick Random, and as a firſt- 
rate novel, whoſe merits far ex- 


ceed the modern puny productions 


of frivolous faſhion, and feeble ſen- 
timent, which load the ſnelves of 
our libraries, and teach nonſenſe 


and iniquity to our wives and 


daughters. | 

Peregrine's tranſition from mirth, 
petulance, and gaiety, to anxiety, 
agitation, confuſion, and concern, 
after firſt beholding the lovely'Emi- 
lia Gauntlett, and the progreſs of 
the generous paſſion of love, as 
long as he reſtrained himſelf within 
the bounds of good ſenſe; alſo the 


curious mode of replacing a loſt love 


letter, are well imagined. But 
when the young man was corrupted 
by proſperity, and his principles 
contaminated by exceſs and the 
baleful maxims of foreign climes, 
that aweful veneration, which her 
preſence uſed to inſpire, gradually 
abated, and he gazed on the lovely, 
the virtuous Emilia, with impure 
deſire. | | 


After a variety of plans to lull. 


her vigilance and apprehenſions, 


he confiders the licentiouſneſs and 


late: hours of a maſquerade, (that 
hot-houſe of ſin and hell) as a fit 
place for the execution of his pur- 
poſe. The addreſs of Emilia to 
her lover, on diſcovering his trea- 
cherous and unprincipled deſign, 
deſerves to be repeated; it is ani- 
il. | 


\ 
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mated, pointed, and ſuch as her 
ſituation would naturally inſpire: 


„for, what muſt have been the 


emotions of a: virtuous ſenſible wo- 
man, at this inſolent treatment 
from a man whom ſhe had honor- 


ed with the moſt diſintereſted af. 
with theſe, and other faults, I can- 


fection, and genuine eſteem? it was 


not ſimply horror, grief, or indig- 


nation, but the united pangs of 
them all.” . 
As ſoon as her feelings ſuffered 
her to ſpeak, ſhe addreſſes him in 
the following words: | 
Sir, I ſcorn to upbraid you 
with a repetition of your former 
vows and proteſtations, nor will I 
recapitulate the little arts you have 
practiſed to enſnare my heart; be- 
cauſe, though by dint of the moſt 
perfidious diſſimulation, you have 
found means to deceive my opini- 
on, your utmoſt efforts have never 
been able to lull the vigilance of 
my conduct, or to engage my af- 
fection beyond the power of diſ- 
carding you, without a tear, when- 
ever my honour ſhould! demand 
ſuch a facrifice. "FOAM 
Jou are unworthy of my con- 
cern or regret, and the figh which 
ſtruggles from my breaſt whilſt 1 
make the declaration, is the reſult. 
of ſorrow for my own want of 
diſcernment. As for your preſent 
attempt upon my chaſtity, I def- 
piſe your power, as I deteſt your 
intention: though under a maſk 
of the moſt delicate reſpect, you 
have decoyed me from the imme 
diate protection of my friends, and 
contrived other impious ſtratagems 
to ruin my peace and reputation, 
I confide too much in my own 
innocence, and the authority of 
the law, to admit one thought of 
fear, much leſs to fink under the 
2 horror 
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horror of this ſhocking ſitutation 
into which I have been ſeduced. 

« Your behaviour, Sir, on this 
occaſion, is, in all reſpects, low 
and contemptible; for, ruffian as 
you are, you durſt not harbour 
one thought of executing your exe- 
crable ſcheme, while my brother 


was near enough to prevent or- 


puniſh the inſult, ſo that you 
muſt not only be a treacherous 
villain, but a moſt deſpicable cow- 
ard.” | 

Having thus expreſſed herſelf, 
ſhe quitted the room, in all the 
majeſty of exalted virtue, called a 
chair, and committing herſelf to 
the care of a watchman, was con- 
veyed ſafely through the midnight 
gloom to her uncle's houſe. 

The mortified and degraded 


feelings of a man thus baffled and 


repulſed, are eaſier imagined than 
deſcribed; the wounds of hum- 


bled vanity, and proſtrate inſo- 
' lence, were added to the pangs of 


deſpair: it was a heart-rending 
ſtruggle of love, ſhame, and re- 
ans. 4 with baſe defire, pride, am- 
bition, and revenge. The re- 
| e ba of a guilty mind, and a 

ively conviction of the ineſtimable 
value of that jewel which his infa- 
mous conduct had deprived him of 
for ever, were more than he could 
bear, phrenzy and diſtraction were 
the ai refuge of a wounded ſpirit. 
Will any one that on this, and fi- 
milar occaſions, has felt the arrows 
of the Almighty rankling in his 
heart, will any one deny the pu- 
niſhment of flagitious conduct, 
even 1n this world? | 

After the offender had, in ſome 


degree, recovered his health and. 


ſenſes, every art was exhauſted to 


procure an interview with Emilia, 


$MOLLET. 


but ſuch was her prudence and vi- 
gilant precaution, that his letters 
were returned unopened, and all 
acceſs to his miſtreſs denied. From 
the pains of diſappointment, he al- 
ternately applied for conſolation to 
the bottle, diſſipation, politics, and 
literature, but applied, as is gene- 
rally the caſe, in vain; his conſti- 


tution ſunk under the effort. 


With a ruined fortune, and a de- 
bilitated body, he hides himſelf and 
his ſorrows in a jail; loving Emi- 
lia to diſtraction, deteſting the 
world, and abhorring himſelf: in 
this forlorn condition, he induſtri- 
ouſly prevents all intercourſe with 
his acquaintance, particularly thoſe 
who had experienced his former 
bounty, and obſtinately perſevered 
in refuſing every kind of proffered 
aſſiſtance from the few who diſco- 
vered his retreat. _ bs 
The brother of Emilia, hearing 
of his ſituation, and impelled by 
gratitude, one morning knocked 
ſoftly at the priſon door, but when 
it was opened, he ſtarted back with 
horror and aſtoniſhment; the 
figure that preſented itſelf to his 
view, was the remains of his once 
happy friend, but ſo miſerably al- 
tered and diſguiſed, that his fea- 
tures were ſcarcely cognizable. 
Inſtead of the florid, the ſprightly, 
the gay and elevated youth, the pu- 
B of pleaſure and faſhion, he be- 

eld him pale, wan, meagre, and 


dejected, the hollow- eyed repreſen- 


tative of diſeaſe, indigence, and 


deſpair. Yet his eyes ſtill retained 
a certain ferocity, which threw a 
diſmal gleam over the dark cloud 
of his aſpect, and he viewed in 
ſilence his old companion with a 
look of confuſion and 3 * 
waving his hand, as a ſignal for 
5 | Godfrey 


Godfrey to be gone, and leave a 
wretch like him to the miſeries of 
his fate; nature could no longer 
be ſuppreſſed, he uttered a deep 
groan, and wept aloud. ta 


Gauntlett, after pouring forth 


the nobleſt ſentiments of friend- 
ſhip, gratitude, and eſteem, thus' 
proceeds: You ſhall no longer, 
my dear friend, be a dupe to the 
deſtructive prejudice of an inde- 
pendent ſpirit; you muſt certainly 
have had ſome regard for a perſon 


in whoſe behalf, though hitherto 
unknown to me, you have ſo great= 


iy and fo ſucceſsfully exerted your- 
ſelf; let me not therefore ſuffer 
the humiliating repulſe of ſlighted 
friendſhip. If you will not yield 
to my intreaties, have at leaſt ſome 
regard to the wiſhes of your old 
friend and interceder, my Sophia 
ſhould that conſideration be of no 
weight, will you not relax a little 
for the ſake of poor Emilia, whoſe 
reſentment hath beeu long ſub- 
dued by her affection, and who 
now droops in ſecret, at your 
neglect ?” | 

Every word made an impreſ- 
ſion on Peregrine ; but when the 
name of Emilia was recalled to his 
remembrance, his frame under- 
went a violent agitation, and, with 
a ſoftened look, he recovered the 
faculty of ſpeech, which had been 


overpowered in the conflict of 


paſſion. He proteſted to Gaunt- 
lett, «That no veſtige af animo- 
ſity againſt him remained; that he 
conſidered him as an affectionate 
comrade, a friend, whom adverſi : 
ty could not unbind; that he con- 
templated Emilia with the moſt 


reverential awe, as an object of in- 


violable love and veneration; but 


he for ever diſclaimed all hope of 
attracting her regard. He excuſed 
himſelf 5 profiting by God- 
frey's kind intentions, declaring, 
with a reſolute air, that he had 
broken off all connexion with man- 


kind; that he impatiently longed 


for the hour of his diſſolution, 
which, if it ſhould not ſoon arrive 


by the courſe of nature, he was 


reſolved to haſten it with his own 


hands, rather than be expoſed to 


the contempt, and more intolerable 
pity of a raſcally world.” 


He remains for ſome time ob- 


ſtinately bent on this frantic deter- 
mination, notwithſtanding the zea- 
lous efforts of expoſtulating friend- 
ſhip, and, but for the unexpected 


Pros of a large debt, which 


ad been given up as loſt, and was 
almoſt forgotten, would probably 
have ſacrificed himſelf to that ſul. 
len, irrational ſpirit, which leads 
us into habits productive of miſery 
and ruin, and without imparting 
to us ſufficient ſtrength of mind to 
reſiſt temptation, or ſtruggle with 
calamity, commences in folly, and 
concludes with ſelf- deſtruction. 

Reconciled by this fortunate in- 
cident to life, and the comforts of 
ſociety (for we ſhould have few 
ſuicides ruſhing from the ſerene, if 


every man could lead exactly the 


life he choſe), his countenance and 
voice by degrees recovered their 
priſtine appearance and tone; and 
when he was informed by Gaunt- 
lett, that Emilia daily enquired 
after him with tender anxiety, and 
— regard, the boſom of 

eregrine was agitated by thoſe 
tumults which love, or any other 
paſſion, ill-ſtifled or ſuppreſſed, 
conſtantly excites, | f 
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In this ſituation, the following 
letter from his miſtreſs did not E- 
miniſn his emotions: 

6 xx, 

% T have performed a ſufficient 
ſacrifice to my reputation, in re- 
taining hitherto the appearance of 
that reſentment, which TI had long 
ago diſmiſſed, A favourable 
change in my fortune impowers 
me to avow my genuine ſenti- 
ments, without fear of cenſure, or 
ſuſpicion of mercenary deſign. 

I therefore take this opportunity 
of aſſuring you, that, if I ſtill 
maintain that place in your heart, 
which I was vain enough to think 
I once poſſeſſed, I am willing to 
make the firſt advances to an ac- 
commodation ; and have actually 
furniſhed my brother with full 
power to conclude it in the name 
of your appeaſed 

: e 

After kiſſing the letter a thou- 
ſand times, and falling on his 
knees, Thank Heaven, (he ex- 


claimed, with an air of tranſport) 


I have not been miſtaken in my 
opinion of this generous woman! 
J ever believed her inſpired with 


the moſt dignified and heroic ſenti- 
ments, and have now a convincing 
proof of her magnanimity: it is 


therefore my buſineſs to approve 
myſelf worthy her regard. 
May Heaven inflict upon me 
the keeneſt arrows of its venge- 
ance, if I do not at. this inſtant 


_ contemplate the character of Emi- 


ha, with the moſt perfect love and 
2dmiration | yet, amiable and en- 
chanting as ſhe is, I am more than 
ever determined to ſacrifice - the 
intereſt of my paſſion to her ad- 


vantage, and y glory, though life 
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ſhould fail in the conteſt; I wil 
refuſe an offer, which otherwiſe 
the whole univerſe ſhould not bribe 
me to forego.” 
Under -theſe impreſſions, he 
anſwered her letter as follows: 
„% Mapam, | 


„That I revere the * of 


your virtue, with the utmoſt ve- 


neration, that I love you infinitely 


more than life, J am at all times 
ready to demonſtrate; but the fa. 


crifice to honour it is now my turn 
to pay: and ſuch is the rigour of 
my deſtiny, that in order to juſtify 
your generoſity, I muſt refuſe to 
profit by your condeſcenſion. 

1 am doomed for ever to be 
wretched, and to figh without 
ceaſing, for the poſſeſſion of that 
jewel, which, though now in my 
power, I cannot, I dare not en- 
joy. 

I will not deſcribe the an- 
guiſh that tears my heart, whilſt 
I communicate this fatal renuncia- 
tion, but appeal to. the delicacy 


of your own ſentiments, - which 


can judge of my ſufferings, and 
will do juſtice to the exquiſite tor- 
tures I have impoſed on myſelf, by 
this cruel ſelf- denial, 

«P,P,” 

Peregrine ſoon after ſucceeds to 
his paternal eſtate, and (notwith- 
ſtanding his declarations) the no- 
vel concludes in the uſual man- 
ner, with a reconciliation and 2 
wedding. 

I was very young him theſe 
adventures fell in my way, and 
perhaps on that account, they 
made Aa deeper impreflion, and 
appeared in the eyes of a ſchool- 
boy more worthy of attention, 
and better written, than they 

really 


really are; circumſtances which I 
hope will excuſe thus ſerving up 
to my readers a ſecond-hand hath 
from the novel ſhop. 1 well. re- 
member the forlorn ſituation of 
Peregrine, his declining every kind 
of proffered aſſiſtance, and the 
obſtinate peculiarity of his con- 
dut᷑t, with regard to Emilia, {truck 
me as a noble exertion of "manly 
and philoſophical ſelf-denial, not 
unworthy the characters of Socra- 
tes or Cato. I could not help 
beſtowing on his behaviour warm 
encomiums, and viewing him with 
a mixture of. envy and admiration, 
but the happy concluſion was not 
ſuitable to the enthuſiaſm of juve- 
nile fancy, dreaming of, and ſeek- 
ing, as objects of medit tation, 


themes far more gratifying, inter- 


eſting, and affecting, than reaſon, 
nature and probability. 

„Had I been in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion,“ (have I often exclaimed in 
the bliſsful: extacy of fourteen) 
{© had J written this novel, or had 
I been in the circumſtances of Pere- 
grine, I would have ſuffered my- 
ſelf or my hero to periſh in priſon, 
unaſſiſted; the cup of comfort 
ſhould have been daſhed untaſted 
from my lips; to add to my pu- 
niſhment, my laſt look ſhould 
have been caſt on the woman I was 
dying for and adored. Without 
ſuffering myſelf to enjoy a heaven, 
which was placed within my graſp; 
after darting my eyes on that 
boſom, where gods would with to 
have revelled, I would have turned 
them from the delicious, enchant- 


ing fight, and ſunk into en 


fleep.” 


f. ned ey. add; that to the 


pourer forth of ſuch a rhapſody, 
the performance of- Smollet would 
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have been more pleaſing, had its 
termination been in the ſtile of 


Spagnolet, leſs happy. 

As a traveller, Smollet was pe- 
tulant, illiberal, and almoſt on 
every occafion loſt his temper; but 
ſome excuſe is to be made for a 
frame, convulſed by the pangs of 
diſeaſe, and a life embittered by 
diſappointment, and domeſtic ca- 
lamity; a ſpirit wounded by in- 
gratitude, and irritated by the 
malignant ſhafts of envy, dullneſs, 
and proffigacy. He is ſaid to have 
been a literary retainer to the Earl 
of Bute, and to have experienced 
ingratitude from that nobleman, 
who in many inſtances was a gene- 
rous patron to men very inferior 
in ability to Smollet. Under ſuch 
impreſſions perhaps he ought not 
to have written, but on certain 
occaſions, the pen will be found 
to afford a ſimilar relief to the 


dram- bottle, or a round of diver- 


ſions; and where is the man, who 
having once found ſolace in a pur- 
ſuit, will not naturally ſeek for 
comfort and conſolation in the 
ſame path? 

At the age of eighteen, this 
writer produced the Regicide, a 
Tragedy on the ſubject of — 
the Firſt, King of Scotland, ani- 
mated, nervous, and pathetic. The 
character of the virtuous, the brave, 
but the gentle Dunbar, is finely 
contraſted with the headſtrong, 
fierce, ambitious Stewart, while 
the amiable Eleanora, eſteeming 
the firſt, but in ſpite of herſelf 
loving the latter, is diſtracted be- 
tween her paſhon and her duty. 

This piece of Smollet's, excels 
in language, ſituation, and every 
other dramatic ' requiſite,” maſt 4 
the K things which were 


pre- 
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preſented to the public at that pe- 
riod, but are now forgotten; yet, 
with all its merits, it was never 
able to procure admiſſion on the 


ſtage, I was tempted to mention 


it in this place, by the following 
paſſage in a Preface prefixed to the 
play, which I ſubmit, without a 
comment, .to the conſideration of 
Meſſrs. Harris, Sheridan, and 
Colman, jun. 

As early as the year 1739, my 
play was taken into the protection 
of one of thoſe little fellows, who 
ſometimes fancy themſelves great 
men. After being neglected by 
him, with the ſtricteſt attention 
to politeneſs and etiquette, I was 
introduced to Mr. Lacy, of cour- 
teous memory, who found means 
to amuſe me for two ſeaſons, 
by practiſing on me the various 
arts of procraſtination, occaſion- 
ally ſweetened with compliments 
and promiſes. My patience was 


at laſt exhauſted, and I demand- 


ed from him, in warm terms, 
a final anſwer, which amounted 
to a refuſal. The gentleman coolly 
added, that he really ſaw no great 
objection to the piece, but feared 
my intereſt was not ſufficient to 
ſupport it in the repreſentation, 


as no dramatic compoſition, however 


perfect, could ſucceed with an Engliſh 


audience, by its merit only, but mut 


depend in a great meaſure, on a faction 
raiſed in its behalf. 

OCRATES, an Athenian Sage, 
> whoſe. profeſſion and belief of 


the immortality of the ſoul, of a 


ſtate of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and of one omnipotent, 
infinitely, wiſe, and good God, 
were not ſufficient. to protect him 


from the ſuſpician of heterodoxy. 


The purity of his doctrines, in 


the idolatrous age of mythology, 

expoſed him to the reſentment of 
an enraged hierarchy, and their 
deluded followers; they found that 
as philoſophy and common ſenſe 
gained ground, in the ſame pro- 
portion the ſpeculations of an 
abſurd theology fell into contempt. . 
Stimulated by envy, which is too 
often excited by tranſcendent abi- 


ities, and alarmed by exaſperated 


ſeibſhneſs, the enemies of Socrates _ 


accuſed him before a 5 8 
© 


bunal, of deſpiſing the Gods of 


his country. On this occaſion they - - 


took advantage of certain equivo- 
cal expreſſions the philoſopher had 
made uſe of in ſpeaking of his 
Genius, or Guardian Angel, which 
he ſaid he always conſulted on 


every important occaſion of his life. 


Certain peculiarities in his per- 
ſon and manners, did not eſcape 
the ridicule, (which is by no means 
the teſt of truth,) the ridicule of 
Ariſtophanes, who gradually low- 
ered our great bb in the pub- 


lic eſteem ; he was at the fame 


time lampooned by Melites, an 
ignorant, but abuſive poetaſter, 


and attacked by the rude invective 


of Lycon, an impudent orator, 
who had ſecured popular applauſe, 
by the coarſeneſs and vulgarity of 
his raillery; in that age, as in 
the preſent, the loweſt orders are 
pleaſed with, and encourage, any 


flippant declaimer, who joins with 


them in degrading their ſuperiors 
in rank, fortune, or intellect. 
The gold of Anytus, a wealthy 
but bitter enemy of our philoſo- 
pher, corrupted and incited the 
public mind, already inflamed by 
the baſe arts of calumny and mis- 
repreſentation. Such attacks, and 


ſuch inſinuations, what mortal me · 


rit 


length taken in the toils by theſe 


worthleſs reptiles; the maſter of 


Xenophon and Plato, the man who 
enlightened the age in which he 
lived by his doctrines, and gave 
efficacy to precept by his example, 
was condemned to die, by a draught 
of the juice of hemlock. | 


It was for the purpoſe of re- 


marking an expreſſion he made uſe 
of in his laſt moments, that I have 
honoured my work with the name 
of ſo great and ſo good a man. 


The words he uttered, on this ſo- 


lemn occaſion, have afforded mat - 
ter of controverſy to many learned 
men. After he had ſwallowed the 
poiſon, and perceived his limbs 


growing cold and ſtiff from its 
effects, he reclined on a couch, 
and covering his head with his 
mantle, remained for a few mi- 


nutes ſilent, but ſuddenly lifting 
up his robe, he fixed a laſt, a dying 
look, on his friend Crito, and ſaid, 
« We owe a cock to Æſculapius, 
I defire you will not forget to per- 
form this offering for 'me.” He 
then ſunk back, and expired. 

The younger Racine conſiders 
this requeſt of Socrates as ironical, 
without recollecting, that the hour 
of death was not a likely ſeaſon 


for adopting that figure of ſpeech. 


* Owing a cock to Æſculapius,“ 
ſays the French critic, * was a 
proverbial expreſſion, adopted 
when perſons had eſcaped a dan- 
gerous diſeaſe, as a good catholic 
would ſay,” * You owe a candle to 
ſuch a faint. _ 

Boileau has been ſeverely and 
juſtly cenſured, for his ſatirical at- 
tack on theſe words of Socrates, 
in his Equivoque. The anſwer 


the poet made, by way of excuſe, 
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rit could reſiſt? The lion was at was ſingular; it proves that his 


candour and love of truth were 
nearly equal to the meek ſpirit of 
his chriſtianity. * What greater 
ſacrifice could I make to Jeſus 
Chriſt, than the greateſt and moſt 
virtuous philoſopher among the 
heathens,” 


«© The words of the Grecian 


moraliſt.“ ſays a learned and can- 
did Engliſh writer, “ were deſign- 
ed by him, to ſhew his compliance, 
in a certain degree, with the eſta- 
bliſhed rites of his country ; as he 
found it impoſſible to eradicate 


vulgar prejudices at once, he 


thought yielding a little to the 
opinions of his countrymen, the 
moſt likely method of obviatiag 
that perſecution, which he feare 
his friends and diſciples might ex- 
perience after his death.” 
Between opinions which deſcribe 
our philoſopher as a temporizer, 
or a trifler, it is not eaſy to decide. 
— Thoſe oppoſers of innovation, 
who may triumphantly exult, be- 
cauſe Socrates ſuffered death for 
oppoſing the eſtabliſhed religion of 
his country, will do well to con- 
ſider, that the perſecution carried 
on againſt him was, fomented by 


the vile and unmanly arts, of ir- 


ritating the ſuperſtitious and into- 
lerant ſpirit of the multitude. Let 
the defenders and imitators of ſuch 
conduct recollect, that the ſame 
extravagant and erring ſpirit which 
the murderers of Socrates had 
raiſed againſt the philoſopher, was 


in a ſhort ſpace of time, by a na- 


tural proceſs, turned againſt them- 
ſelves ; that the ſword of perſecu- 
tion, which they had originally un- 
ſheathed, was at laſt plunged into 
their own boſoms. OS 
This reflection might ſerve to 

| moderate 
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moderate the unruly zeal of tory- 
iſm, which, under another name, has 
of late been ſo prevalent ; it might 


fave the headſtrong proſelytes to 
certain odious doctrines from the 
ruin and diſgrace of providing 


ſcourges, which may hereafter be 
exerciſed on themſelves. If it were 


poſſible to deſcend from a man like 
Socrates, to the brazen crafiſmen of 
Birmingham, it might teach them, 
alſo, to moderate their ſ:}fiſh, their 


unceaſing yell, of, © Great is the 


Diana of Ephefus,” They, or at 
leaſt their teachers, might feel fome 
apprehenfions, that the fame fury 


which had been directed againſt a 


ſectary, his perſon, his property, 
and his houfe, might, by the re- 
flux of popular opinions, which 
are always in the extreme, be 
turned againſt the filver ſhrines, 
and ſumptuous edifices, of the be- 


loved objects of their ardent and 


rational devotion. 


QOMERSET, JAMES, a native 


of Africa, a negro, and a ſlave. 
By an intercourſe, which ſome call 


rapine, and others, a trade juſtifia- 


ble from political and commercial 
neceſſity, he had been conveyed 
from his native country to Jamaica, 
where he was purchaſed by a Mr. 
Stewart, whom he afterwards at- 
tended in a voyage to England; 
but, on that gentleman's return, 
refuſing to accompany him to the 
Weſt Indies, he was ſeized, con- 
veyed on hoard an outward-bound 
ſhip in the River Thames, and 
confined in 1rons. | | 

His fituation ſtimulated certain 


humane individuals to interpoſe in 
his behalf; application, ſupported 
by affidavits, was made to the 


Court of King's Bench, and, by 
writ of Habeus Corpus, Somerſet 


was brought before the judges. 
The legality of ſlavery in . 
was ſolemnly argued, it was deter · 
mined, that domeſtic vaſſalage can 
not exiſt in this our free country, 
and the happy priſoner was ſet at 

On this occaſion, much praiſe 


vas due to the well. applied learning 


and legal acuteneſs of Mr. Har- 
grave, who aptly quoted the col- 
lections of Rufhworth, where he 
ſays, that in the eleventh year of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was deter- 
mined, on an appeal brought by 
a Ruſſian ſlave againſt his maſter, 
* who would ſcourge him, that 
England was too pure an air for a 
flave to breathe in.“ The ſtrong 
expreſſions of Lord Chief Juſtice 
Holt, and of Lord Northington, 
were alſo mentioned, that as ſoon 
as a nw ſets his foot in England 
he is free, that he may maintain 

an action againſt his maſter for ill 
uſage, and demand an Habeas 
Ceres | 

The ſingular caſe of Sir Tho- 

mas Grantham was alſo produced; 
he had, in the reign of James IT. 
purchaſed a negro in the Weſt In- 
dies, with a large excreſcence, in 
the ſhape of a child, growing on 
his breaſt, and brought the mon- 
ſter to England, with a defign of 


publicly exhibiting the curtoſity, 


for profit. But the cunning flave, 
from intereſt or conviction, em- 
braced chriſtianity, and quitted 
his Keeper, who, by ſome legal 
proceſs, recovering poſſeſſion of 
his perſon, the Court of Common 
Pleas admitted to bail this extraor- 
dinary production of nature. 
Slavery, ſays Mr. Hargrave, 
corrupts the morals of the maſter, 
by freeing him from thoſe reſtraints 


ſo 
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ſo neceſſary for controuling human 


paſſions; it is dangerous to him 


frony the reſentment and hatred 


which the injuſtice and oppreſſion 
of his ſtate naturally excite in the 
flave, and which his fituation daily 
affords him an opportunity of re- 


venging. Slavery communicates 
to the unhappy ſufferer the afflic- 


tions, without the pleaſures of life, 


it depreſſes the energies of nature, 


and is dangerous to a community, 
by admitting within it a number 
of unhappy individuals, Who, ex- 
cluded from the benefits of its 


conſtitution, are intereſted only in 
promoting its deſtruction. 


It would be creditable to the 
ſtates of Europe, were they all to 
unite in aboliſhing the ſlave trade; 


till that defirable event takes place, 
it is hard to ſay, in a political or 


commercial view, how we can, 


with propriety, throw ſuch im- 


menſe advantages into the laps of 
our rivals and enemies. If this 


ſubject is finally determined againſt 
the benevolent wiſhes of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, thoſe who have ſo ho- 
norably and humanely co-operated . 


with him, may, however, conſole 


themſelves with reflecting, that 


they have conſiderably diminiſhed 
the evils of a trafic which they 
were not able to aboliſh. 
ORRELL, AGNES, the beau- 
MY tiful, the patriotic .miſtreſs of 
Charles the Seventh, King of 
France, whoſe conduct has tempted 


certain writers to overlook her de- 


fects in chaſtity, defects which no- 


thing can excuſe. 


She is deſcribed in glowing co- 
lours, at the twenty- fourth page of 
my firſt volume, and is almoſt the 


only inſtance on record, in which 
the fair favourite of a ſovereign 


iii IH. 


prince eſcaped popular odium. 


Agnes was a woman of ten thou- 
ſand, for ſhe poſſeſſed beauty with- 
out affectation, and wit without 
ill nature, while greatneſs of ſoul, 
and a nice regard for the character 
of her lover, endeared her even 
to thoſe who diſapproved their 
illicit attachment. 
She rouzed her voluptuous hero 
to exploits, which alone could 
prove he deſerved a crown, by 
arguments and inducements, which 
if virtuous women properly em- 
ployed, how extenſive, how om- 
nipotent, would be their influence. 
Whilſt France was ravaged by the 
Engliſh invaders, the infatuated 
Charles was forming plans for mu- 
ſical entertainments, maſques, and 
dances; but this admirable woman 
reſolutely perſiſted in refuſing to 
partake of any amuſements, till 
the King had attacked the Engliſh, 
and refuſed to ſhare his bed, till 
he returned victorious from the 
field 1 5 

Such conduct deſerved, and has 
received, the praiſe of poets and 
hiſtorians; it alſo exerciſed the 
lively imagination of Francis the 
Firſt, who has left a poetic com- 
pliment to her memory, in which 
he obſerves, that Agnes Sorrell, 
by thus exerting the power of her 
beauty, diſcharged her duty to ſo- 
ciety more meritoriouſly, than if 
ſhe had paſſed half her life in 


counting beads, or repeating Ave 


Marias and Benedicites, in the 
ſequeſtered ſhades of a' cloyſter. 


This declaration of Francis, con- 


ſidering the age in which he lived, 
was bold and energetic, and muſt 
be received with caution by the 
young and gay. Perhaps it might 


be neceſſary to remind them Cl . 
"> 
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that happy, rational, and ſatisfac- 

tory medium, between the abject 

ſuperſtition of pou impoſture, 
u 


and the diſgraceful exhauſting pa- 
Toxyſms of laſcivious indulgence. 

ORROW, Inconſolable. An 
| inſtance in which this irra- 
tional exceſs was followed by in- 


conſiſtent conduct, may be ſeen 
under the article, Widow of Ephe- 


ſus, in this volume. | 
Various have been the contri- 


vances of human wiſdom, to call 


off the attention from brooding 


on domeſtic and other calamities. 


Occupation ſeems to be the beſt 
remedy for affliction. * Be not 
ſolitary, be not idle,” was the ad- 
vice of one who had had his ſhare 
of the bitter cup. With reſpect 


to ſolitude, I am not of his opi- 
nion; there is a ſtate of mind, in 
-which company, without certain 


reſtrictions, becomes intolerably 
oppreſſive and inſupportable; 
friendſhip, like opium, requires 

reat ſkill in adminiſtering. Dr. 

ohnſon is ſaid to have ſelected 
Cocker's Arithmetic as hrs travel- 
ling companion, when he wiſhed 
to ſhake off the black dog (as he 


uſed to call melancholy) from 


hanging on the ſkirts of his gar- 
ment. On a friend expreſſing ſur- 
prize, the great moraliſt replied, 
„% T find numerical calculation, 
and complex combination of fi- 
gures, the beſt and moſt effectual 
method of abſorbing my faculties, 
and calling off my attention from 
the evils of lite.” | 


Dr. Young choſe to ſoothe rather 


than fly from his woes; by indulg- 
ing melancholy reflections, and 


giving the reins to a diſcurſive 


ancy, he diminiſhed the pangs of 


_ thoſe emotions, he would not or 


could not ſuppreſs ; as the violenee 
of a torrent abates when diffuſed 
in a broad expanſe. With a mix» 
ture of logical reaſoning and poe- 
tic imagery, he thus arraigns the 
abſurdity of grieving for deceaſed 
friends. +5 
Why wanders wretched thought 
their tombs around 
In infidel diftreſs? Are angels 
eee | 
Slumbers rak'd up in duſt, æ. 
therial fire ? | e 
But our nocturnal poet did not 


recolle& a reply made to a phi- 


loſopher, who was rebuking a 
mourner, for ſorrows, which he 
termed irrational, becauſe they 


were ineffectual. If you were 


to weep for a century,“ ſaid the 


ſtern reaſoner, the man whoſe 


loſs you lament would be ſtill 
numbered with the dead.” 

„The circumſtance you men- 
tion,” ſaid the victim of grief, 
is the ſtrongeſt of all poſſible 
reaſons for the unceaſing and un- 
conquerable nature of my ſorrows, 
Was there the remoteſt poſſibility 


of ever ſeeing my friend again, 


however diſtant the period, I could 

bear my misfortune with compo- 

ſure,” 2 | 
The adviſer forgot, like many 


a modern, well-defigning, but un- 
ſucceſsful comforter, that a mode- 


rate indulgence, that a mutual 
mingling of tears, was the beſt 
alleviator of a ſwelling boſom, 


which turns with diſguſt from un- 


feeling pride of argument, and 


the ſtoiciſm of rational deduc- 
tion. | 


OVEREIGNTY OF THE 
PEOPLE. The origin of all 

power is ſo palpably evident, that 
it would be waſting paper and pa- 
| | tlence 
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tience to enter into an elaborate 


argument on the ſubject. 


This work abounds with in- : 
ſtances, in which I have freely 


given my opinion without fear, 
and, I hope, without ill-deſign; 


that every government muſt have 
derived its power from, and have. 


been inſtituted wholly and ſolely 
for the good. of, the people ; that 
when the purpoſes for which it 
was created are defeated, which 
muſt be proved by barefaced, un- 
deniable acts of perfidy and op- 
preſſion (for no trifling grievance 
will authorize ſo momentous a 
proceeding) the well-being of the 
public 1s paramount to all other 
cunſiderations, and every other 
authority muſt yield ſubmiſſion to 
that from which it derives its own. 

Thus much I thought neceſſa- 
ry to fay, in anſwer to the empty 
cavils of a coxcomb without ac- 
compliſhment, and a pedant with- 
out learning, who is looked up to, 
in a certain circle, with reverence, 
and almoſt adoration. But to quit 
this bug with gilded wings, whom 
I adviſe to be quiet, leaſt he add 
marked and public ridicule to jn- 
ſignificance and contempt ; the 
misfortune of the ſovereign peo- 
ple, from the preſent unenlight- 
ened ſtate of the lower and more 
numerous portion of mankind ; 
the misfortune is, that this many- 
headed monarch is too often un- 
qualified for a due performance of 
the regal functions. The demo- 


cratic machine is alſo of ſuch a2 


ſtupendous ſize, immenſe weight, 
and compound form, that it re- 
quires ſtrength little ſhort of a 
hurricane, an earthquake, or a 


tornado, to regulate or repreſs its 


motions. 


The magician, who, to remove 
ſome petty inconvenience, a thick 
fog, a ſultry ſummer's heat, or a 


clouded atmoſphere, would wiſh, 
like Virgils Juno, to ſet the raging - 
winds at liberty, and produce a a 
war of elements, muſt have a weak 
head, or a malignant heart; he 
muſt be ſlightly acquainted with - 
the force and impetuoſity of the 
means he empioys, or proves him 


ſelf unfit for the office he aſſumes, 
by his grofs defects in humanity. 
and benevolence. | _ 


QPAIN, the late King frond. 


the buckle anecdote, which, 
during his reign, muſt not have 
been whiſpered, at Aranjuez, St. 
Ildefonſo, or the Eſcurial, though 
a far more fatal infatuation of his 
ſucceſſor, and the great D'Alcudia, 


(but for the lucky and well-timed 


peace, the peace of the daughter 
of Cabarrhus) would have coſt a 
ſenſible, but mitled Prince, his 
crown and ſceptre. ws tt 

I ought not to wiſh the preſent 
Spaniſh Monarch to experience 
the hardſhips raſhly impoſed by 
him and his favourite on the Count 
D'Aranda, who, when the pom- 


pous inanity of the Crillons, the 


O'Reilly's, Nunnez and D' Alcudia, 
are remembered only to be deſpiſed, 


will, with Florida Blanca, be re- 


collected by every true Spaniard 
with ſympathy and regret, as a 
patriotic ſtateſman and reforming 
miniſter, who long foreſaw, but 
vainly attempted to prevent, the 
calamities of his country. | 

The buckle anecdote muſt not, 
however, be forgotten. His late 


Catholic Majeſty, beſides the whole- 


{ale and daily deſtruction of foxes, 
hares, and partridges, which was 
the chief buſineſs of his valuable 
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10 N SPAIN. 
life, occaſionally turned his mind 


to the hardware manufactories of 
Spain, and indulged a notion, pro- 
bably occafioned by his wiſhes, 
that, in cutlery ware, the work- 
men of Madrid and Toledo ſur- 
paſſed the artiſts of Birmingham 
and Sheffield. This opinion was 
the ſubject of many an amicable 
conteſt with the late Lord Gran- 
tham, and it was at laſt agreed, 
that ſome Engliſh buckles ſhould 
be ordered by the Ambaſſador, 
which, produced againſt others or- 
dered by the King in his own 
country, ſhould decide the queſtion. 

A pair at length arrived, which 
coſt two ſhillings and three-pence, 
and a Spaniſh pair were eagerly 
placed on the table by the royal 
huntſman. After due inſpection 
and compariſon, they were allow- 
ed to make near approaches to 
thoſe manufactured in England, 
but, on enquiring into the price, 
the workman could not afford to 
fell them for leſs than fix ſhillings. 
The King, whom nothing but 
ſtubborn fact could have preſumed 
to contradict, hung his head, and 
Lord Grantham, as faras was allow- 
able in a politician and a courtier, 
to triumph over a crowned head, 
moderately and politely exulted in 
his victory. 


I fear, from certain unpropi- 


tious circumſtances, the advantages 
of carrying the cheapeſt goods, as 
well as the beſt, to the European 
markets, will not long remain 
with us ; ſhould that unfortunately 
ever be the caſe, in every commo- 
dity, we may ſay, with reſpect to 
England, . La comedie eſt joue; 
Jand at fifteen years purchaſe, and 
the three per cents at twenty-five, 
would be the immediate conſe- 


quence. Attend, then, ye palſied 
and lethargic ſtateſmen, attend, 
ye fat and greaſy citizens, to a 
cheap ſupport of the labourer and 
handicraftſman, rox IT Is NO 
PLAYTHING YOU ARE ABOUT. 
Had I been near the young Spa- 
niſh Sovereign, though death or 
the gallies would have been the 
immediate conſequence, I would 
have thundered a few weighty. but 
unwelcome truths into his ears, as 
he returned to Madrid with his 
Prince of Peace, I would have 
told him, that his unworthy treat- 
ment of almoſt the only able and 
honeſt man in his dominions, and 
the conſequences of having not on- 
ly neglected, but puniſhed him for 
giving his advice, had blaſted and 
withered the glories of a reign, 
which once promiſed better things; 
that he had not the excuſe of his 
father's iron nerves and conſtitu- 
tional ſtupidity to plead ; but that, 
with keen ſenſibility, a clear head, 
a good heart, and a cultivated un- 
derſtanding, he had obſtinately re- 
placed the infantine and difgrace- 
ful bandage of prieſtcraft, preſu- 
dice, and inveterate abuſe, which 


was dropping from his eyes; that 


in this artificial blindneſs, he had 


choſen to wander in the intricate 
mazes of a crooked policy, in pre- 
ference to the ſtraight and direct 


path of philoſophy, wiſdom, and 
genera] happineſs ; that, terrified 
by the fate of one branch of his 
family, he had, by a ſudden and 
inconſiſtent tergiverſation, plunged 


into the fame ſyſtem of tardineſs, 
and putting off the evil day, which 


had conducted his relation to the 
ſcaffold. ES” 
The following paſſage of Pope, 


with a little alteration, and ſome 


allowance 
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allowance for anachroniſms might 
have been properly applied to a 


ſort of ridiculous, ceremonial and 


cavalcade, in celebration of a 
peace; when if D'Aranda had 
been attended to, the diſgrace, 


loſſes, and carnage of the Spaniſh 


war, might have been wholly a- 
voice kk . 5 
But when D'Aranda's exil'd hero 
paſt, 5 | : 
The pomp was darken'd, and 
the day o'ercaſt ; 
The triumph ceas'd, tears flow'd 
from ev'ry eye, 
_ Spain's litile monarch paſt un- 
heeded by, POR 
Transfix'd with grief, each ho- 
neſt Spaniard fat, 
Envying not Godoy's, but D'A- 
randa's fate. 5 
D'Aranda exhibited many ſtrik- 


ing, and ſome romantic traits of 


patriotiſm, „ and tole- 
ration; he wiſhed to have the 
names of Chriſt, Luther, Calvin, 
William Penn, and (I know not 
with what propriety) Mahomet 
inſctibed on every church in Spain; 
he branded with infamy, the me- 
mories of Torquemada, Ferdinand, 
and Iſabella; and in the preſſing 
urgency of a general Nn ge 
warmly recommended a general 
ſale of Catholic relics of every 
kind; madonas, croſſes, chalices, 
and candleſticks. Theſe ſacred 
materials, in a country like Spain, 
would probably have been produc- 
tive, but we may gueſs how pro- 
poſals of this kind, and the man 
who made them would be received 
in ſuch a kingdom. 

He boldly declared in council, 
and in the preſence of his maſter, 
that two thirds of the nunneries 
and convents, ought to be con- 


Miſtaken man! what could 
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verted into inns, ſarm-houſes, and 
manufactories; that their vaſt re- 
venues ſhould be applied towards 
employing the poor, paying ſchool- 
maſters, making roads, building 
bridges, and other uſeful purpoſes: 
e ex- 
pect but oppoſition and diſgrace, 
in a country which patronizes the 
inquiſition. 

With all his vaſtneſs of project, 


and goodneſs of deſign, his minute 


detail, and inexhauſtible copiouſ- 
neſs of reſource, with all his genius, 
and all his attainments, he neglec- 
ted or deſpifed, coolnefs, worldly 
prudence, low cunning, bed-cham- 
ber women, female ſmiles, pages, 
and back ſtairs. In purſuing his 
end, he did not ſufficiently conſi- 
der the importance of the means, 
however inſignificant or triffi 

they might appear to the ſtateſman, 
the ſage, and the philoſopher; he 
afforded an inſtructive leſſon to his 
rival, who taught by his failure, 
and following an oppoſite courſe, 


aſcended the heighths of prefer- 
ment. 


Vet, with all his errors 
and failings, D'Aranda, compared 
to his opponent, was a ſoaring 
archangel, occaſionally reſting on 
the earth, from his empyrean 
flights, and ſtung by a worthleſs- 
piſmire, creeping on the ground. 
8 ED US, a native of a 

little town in Thrace, from 
which he drew his name. This ex- 
traordinary individual, who ſhook 
the foundations of Roman great- 
neſs, in its meridian ſplendor, had 
been impriſoned early in life, for 
reſiſting oppreſſion ; he was fold 
for 3 became a fugitive, a 
ſoldier, a deſerter, a robber, and 
deſcending as it were to the loweft 
ſcale of human miſery, was at laſt 


A gla- 
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a gladiator.; but difcovered in 
every ſituation of life, matchleſs 


ſtrength of body, and unconque- 
rable vigor of mind. _ | 
Seventy-three years before the 


chriſtian æra, he was confined 


with about two hundred of his aſ- 
ſociates in miſery, at Capua, in a 
ſchool, or rather a priſon of gla- 
diators, the property of Lentulus 


Batuatus, who, as his ſecond name 


expreſſed, furniſhed the amphithe- 


atres with unhappy objects for the 


bloody ſports of the circus; a 


ſpecies of commerce, from which 


he drew a great, but ignominious 
profit. | Foy 

The juſtice, or even the policy 
of rendering the minds of a people 
familiar with favage ſports, and 


brutal exhibitions, 1s a queſtion 


which has been frequently agitated, 
but never determined: the happy 
medium between ungovernable te. 
rocity, and a degenerate effemi- 
nacy of manners, is perhaps attained 
with difficulty; for I can eafily 
imagine a multitude ſo hardened 
by bloody ſpectacles, and inhuman 
habits, as to be rendered almoſt 
unfit for the purpoſes of civilized 
ſociety, and only qualified for the 
buſineſs of making war on their 
fellow creatures; while a nation, 
rorpid and ſlothful through a long 
peace, and totally inattentive to 
every manly effort, or military 
exertion, becomes irrationally ti- 
mid, fears death beyond every 
other calamity, and conſiderin 

war as the greateſt of all poſlible 


evils, falls a prey to fome invading 


neighbour, or ambitious citizen. 
But whilſt Batuatus was amaſſing 
a miniſterial fortune by his merci- 


leſs traffic, the generous ſpirit of 


Spartacus, unbroken by calamity, 


diſdained to make acquaintance. 
with ill-fortune, though he. well 
knew that on the firſt demand, he 
might be hurried away in fetters, 
to contribute, with ſome of his 
unhappy companions, . to the a- 
muſement of a 'worthleſs rabble, 
where the utmoſt his courage and 
dexterity could procure, would be 
the odious and diſhonorable re- 
compence of maiming, or mur- 


dering a harmleſs, perhaps a friend- 
ly fellow ſufferer, and protracting 


an hateful exiſtence, which, de- 
prived of freedom, ceaſed to be 
valuable. 5 


Being ſtimulated to eſcape, at 


any riſque, from ſuch dangers, by 


honor, friendſhip, and ſelf-preſer- 


vation, he conſulted with his aſſo- 


ciates on the means, and obſerving 
that a certain part of the wall 
which encloſed them, was decayed; 
the attention of their keepers was 
directed to a diftant ſpot, by a 
pretended tumult, while a party, 
directed and afhſted by Spartacus, 
undermined the foundation, till a 
practicable breach was effected. 
The ee night, after over- 


powering the ſentinels, they ſallied 


through the opening, which led 
to a ſtreet in Capua, inhabited by 


cooks and butchers, whoſe occu- 


pation afforded an inftant ſupply 
of weapons, with which, and 
others Kired on the road, they 
armed themfelves. After pillaging 
the neighbouring villages for food, 
and defeating a detachment ſent in 
row of them, they poſted them- 
elves on a rocky, and almoſt in- 
acceſſible promontory, near the 
ſummit of Mount Veſuvius. 
It is not often that hiſtory has 
gratified poſterity, with the ſlight, 
but intereſting anecdotes of remote 
| | 3 domeſtic 
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_ domeſtic life; we are, however, 


able to gather from the precious 
fragments of an invaluable hiſto- 


rian, that the wife of Spartacus, 


by ſome ſingular relaxation in fa- 
vor of her worth, or her misfor- 


tunes, was permitted to be the 


companion of his captivity. At 
an early period, and in an humble 


ſtation, he had attracted the ſoft 
wiſhes of the daughter of a wealthy 


neighbour, who conſidered the ſu- 
perior rank and fortune of his 
child, as inſuperable bars to their 
union. But love, the great level- 
ler of all diſtinctions, taught ano- 
ther leſſon, and this generous wo- 


man, with a diſintereſted heroiſm, 


not uncommon in her ſex, choſe 


the moment of adverſity, as the 


moſt ſuitable time to beſtow on 
Spartacus her hand and heart; ſhe 
proved herſelf in the various 
changes of his fortune, a faithful 
companion, and a tender wife. 
The fugitives were ſoon follow- 
ed by the Prætor Claudius Pul- 
cher, who, with three thouſand 
men, inſtantly inveſted their poſt, 
cutting off, by means of a deep 


dug trench, all apparent poſſibility 


of reinforcement, eſcape, or pro- 
viſion. In this ſituation, ſurround- 
ed by an implacable enemy, a 
rocky precipice, and impending 
famine, Spartacus poſſeſſed a wife 
capable of ſoothing his ſorrows, 
and fertile in reſource. She called 
forth all the woman in her foul ; 
urged by affection and neceſlity, 
the flinty-hearted mother of inven- 
tion, ſhe pointed out the wild 
vines of the mountain, the only 
produce of the ſpot they poſſeſſed, 
as the happy means cf eſcape. 

Spartacus, at her ſuggeſtion, or- 


dered a conſiderable quantity of 
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the flexible tendrils and branches, 


to be twiſted together, fo as to 


form a long, and ſtrong ſpecies of 
cable, which, from a poſt firmly 
driven into the ground, they hung 
down the precipice; and while the 
Roman army,, in fleep and dark- 
neſs, were ſecurely depending on 
the approaches of hunger, to reduce 
their captives, the gladiators con- 


veyed themſelves, their arms and 


baggage, to the vale below. With- 
out giving his ſmall, but deſperate 
troop, time to compare the diſ- 


proportion between his own forces 
and thoſe of the enemy, he imme- 


diately attacked the Roman camp, 


_ which, after a conſiderableſlaughter, 
he made himſelf maſter of, as well 


as the whole of their equipage, 
military cheſt, and proviſions. 
With this ſucceſs, their credit 


©. 


rapidly increaſed; fugitives of 


every deſcription, whom crimes, 
ana,” or diſcontent, had thrown 
ooſe on ſociety, directly joined 
them; their hopes, aſpect, and 
tone, were elevated by good for- 
tune, and they. affected, in the 


_ uſual ſtyle of inſurgents, to in- 


veigh —_— the luxury and ty- 

ranny of their former maſters. 
Let us not be vain; to put to 
flight, a race of enervated cowards,” 
cried Spartacus, “ is neither diffi- 
cult or dangerous, but to guard 
againſt a reverſe of fortune, and 
bear proſperity \with moderation, 
will be our hardeſt taſk. The 
whole time and attention of the 
degenerate Romans, is abſorbed 
by vying with each other in en- 
tertainments, the coſts. of which, 
would be nearly ſufficient to ſup. 
ply a town with proviſions; while 
their houſes are adorned with 
ſplendid furniture, and maſſy gob- 
| lets 


temples of ſome unhappy province. 
We are juſtly entitled to thoſe ad- 
vantages, which nature and the 
Gods have put into our hands: 
our enemies poſſeſs no other power, 
than what our diſhonorable ſub- 
miſſion has given them: that do- 


minion ſhould follow wealth, how- 


ever diſgraced by folly, or polluted 


by vice, is prepoſterous and un- 


natural: the hand which cannot 
wield the ſword, is ſurely unfit to 
graſp the ſceptre: and the only 


claim to pre- eminence, which one 


man can equitably poſſeſs over 
another, muſt be derived from 
virtue, ſtrength, courage, or (kill. 
Is it either reaſonable or right, 
that the rewards of beauty, wealth, 
and all the good things of life, 


ſhould be excluſively enjoyed by 


the ſmalleſt, but moſt deſpicable 
portion of mankind; whilſt the 
majority, their ſuperiors in body, 
as well as mind, languiſh in igno- 
minious fetters, or ſtruggle with 


oppreſſion, poverty, and contempt? 


The true, the great, the only ſolid 
good, is liberty under her auſ- 


pices; we may recover that birth- 
right, which we have been de- 


prived of, but never have forfeit- 
ed; a fertile, and highly cultivated 
country, lies before you, which, 
with all it contains, you ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs, if you perſevere in your glori- 


ous career, and unite ſeverity of 


diſcipline with courage.“ 

An invitation to plunder, was 
eagerly liſtened to by deſperate 
men, with whom no probability 
of accommodation, retreat, or even 
of life remained, but by the road 
they cut with their ſwords: they 
laid waſte the country round Ca- 
pua, extended their devaſtation 
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lets of gold, plundered from the 


raw ox-hides. 


from Salerno, to the neighbour. 
hood of Rome, and deſtroyed Cora, 
Nucera, and Nola, the ſcenes of 
her infant victories over the 
ee ons os : 


But Spartacus found it difficult 
to. reſtrain his troops by military 
regulations; it was not the firſt in- 
ſtance, in which the theories of 
equalization and reſiſtance to eſta- 
bliſhed power, have been turned 
againſt the conductors of popular 
revolt: to appeaſe their ſeditious 
ſpirit, he found himſelf obliged 
to ſhare the principal command 
with two leaders, choſen by the 
auxiliaries who- had joined him, 
but ſternly inſiſted on every occa- 
ſion of danger or duty, pleaſure or 
exertion, that the poſt of honor 
and precedence, ſhould be decid- 
edly given to him, and the faithful 
band of gladiators, who had ori- 
ginally departed with him from 
Capua. - e | 

To feed and arm a body in- 
creaſed to more than twenty-five 
thouſand men, was by no means 
an eaſy taſk ; pillage might furniſh 
a temporary ſupply, but fire and 
ſword were not likely means of eſ- 
tabliſhing markets, forming maga- 
Zines, or enſuring future proviſion : 
to introduce a {yſtem + modera- 
tion and equity, to reſtrain the 
horrid cruelties of his aſſociates, 
was the honorable, but ineffectual 
effort of the Thracian. The huſ- 
bandry tools of the ruſtics were 
converted into weapons, and the 
neceſſity of the moment pointed 
out to him a method of furniſhing 
his men with ſhields, fabricated of 
wicker, and according to the cuſ- 
tom 'of his country, covered with 
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The ſenate and Roman people, 
who at firſt conſidered it as a 
trifling inſurrection, which a ſmall 


body of men would eaſily ſuppreſs, 


now began to be alarmed, and the 
Prætor Varinius Glaber was ſent 
with freſh levies; but Spartacus, 
either from being better acquainted 
with the defiles of the mountains, 
and the bye-roads, or from ſupe- 
rior courage, ſurprized Furius, one 
of the lieutenants of the Prætor, 


with a detachment of two thouſand 


men, and cut them to pieces. Va- 
rinius reached the ſpot only to be 
witneſs to the diſaſter, and ſoon 
after ſuffered the ſame diſgrace, 


_ eſcaping only with his life; while 


the Lictors, purple robe, faſces, 
and other enſigns of office, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. - 
Mercy and moderation were re- 
peated in vain to a multitude, 
ſwelled by repeated victories to 
upwards of fifty thouſand men, 
they eagerly ſeized the opportunity 
of revenging on the miſerable 


provincials, the various injuries 


and inſults they had received from 
mankind: neither age or ſex were 
free from torture or violation ; 
and of fo infernal a nature are 
pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and revenge, 
in minds neither enlightened by 
education, or meliorated by re- 
ligion, that a recollection of for- 
mer kindneſs, or a remembrance 
of cruelty and oppreſſion, were 
equally ſucceeded by the bloody 
returns of death and devaſtation. 
To raviſh the wife or daughter 


of a magiſtrate, the ſmart of whoſe | 


ſtripes they ſtill felt; to riot on, 
to waſte and to ſpoil, the rich 
wines, delicate meats, and coſtly 


furniture of a citizen, whoſe luxu- 


ries had long excited their envy ; 
Vo. I. | 
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to ſee palaces ſmoaking in ruins, 


from whoſe gates they have been 
driven with contempt, or within 
whoſe „alls they have performed 
as menials the vileſt domeſtic 
offices, are, perhaps, the higheſt 
pleaſures an exaſperated ſlave, or 
an unprincipled peaſant can en- 
7 aur Spartacus was conſcious 


that ſuch conduct would raiſe the 


wers of the country againſt him; 


he was fully ſenſible of his inability 
to withſtand the united forces of 


the republic; as the Conſuls, from 
the ſerious alarm which had ſpread 
to the gates of Rome, had ordered 


the legions from every quarter, 


towards the Campania. He was 
therefore of opinion, that advant- 
age ſhould be taken of the preſent 
interval, 'afforded by his defeat of 
Varinius, to traverſe, by forced 
marches, the whole length of Italy, 


till they reached the Alps, when 


the army, after a fair impartial 


divifion of booty, ſhould divide 


into ſeparate bodies, and each man, 
having procured by his own per- 
ſonal courage, the two great gifts 
of fortune, wealth and liberty, 
might have an opportunity of retir- 
ing to his native ſoil, and enjoying 
them undiſturbed. i 
Counſels of ſuch a nature were 
not liſtened to by men, who, fluſh- 
ed by ſucceſs, eagerly preſſed their 
generals to lead them to Rome, a 
rich prize, which would at once 
ſatisfy their avarice, ambition, and 
revenge: their leader till firm to 


his purpoſe, declared that every 


one who differed from him in 
opinion, was at liberty to depart, 
A conſiderable portion of the ar- 
my, under the command of Crixus, 
immediately ſeparated from their 
"DD aſſociates, 
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aſſociates, and 10 their march to- 
wards the capital, vigorouſly at- 
tacked Gellius, the conſul, whom 


they nearly defeated, but, · tempted 


by a fatal and inordinate love of 
booty, and ſeduced by a quantity 
of wine, found in the camp, they 


were ſatisfied with putting to flight 


an enemy, whom they might and 


ought to have deſtroyed. Incum- 


bered with ſpoil,” and intoxicated, 
they fell a prey to the conſul, who 
had rallied his troops, and, the en- 


ſuing night, obtained a bloody but 


decifive victory over them, in the 
neighbourhood of mount Gar- 
ganus." | 9 

With diminiſhed forces, im- 
proved diſcipline, and courage un- 
impaired, Spartacus continued, by 
ſteady and cloſe marches, his jour- 
ney, between the defiles of the 


mountain, till he reached that 


branch of the Appenine, which, 
bending towards the Mediterra- 
nean, approaches the river Arno. 
Near this place the conſul Len- 
tulus, with perhaps more courage 
than ſound policy, was poſted in 
conſiderable force to intercept a 
band of outlaws, ravaging the 
heart of his country, and almoſt 
inſulting the metropolis; whom it 
was his duty, as a general, as well 
as a good magiſtrate, to have ſuf- 


fered to quit Italy unmoleſted, and 
to endeavour, by all means in his 


power, to avoid an engagement in 


the preſent period of difficulty and 


danger. 1 | 
Securely poſted, and ſurrounded 
by inacceſſible. rocks, or . barrica- 


does of felled trees, the Roman 


commander might have defied 
every effort of the enemy, to-fight 


him on fair ground; but, ſeduced 
by the hopes of victory, ſeeing 


= 


Gellius advancing at no great dif- 
tance in their rear, and probably 
not without a ſecret wiſh of enjoy- 
ing the glory of triumph with- 
out a rival to ſhare it, he deſcend- 
ed from the heights, and offered 


battle. 5 . 


Buy one of thoſe military evolu- 


tions, which would do honor to 
the greateſt generals, the fugitives 


inſtantly , formed a double front; 
threw up almoſt in the face of the 
enemy an entrenchment, which 
effectually prevented a junction of 
the two conſuls. After routing 
Lentulus, they put Gellius to 
flight, became maſters of the Ro- 


man baggage, and, among a num- 


ber of other priſoners, three hun- 
dred Roman citizens fell into their 
hands. 8 | N 
- Such repeated defeats filled Rome 
with diſmay, and the camp of the 
conqueror with exultation. De- 
parting from his uſual moderation, 
and probably urged by the wiſhes 
of his companions, he meditated a 
ſpecies of retributive cruelty, and 
ſignalized the field of battle, by 
forcing his unhappy Roman pri- 
ſoners to attack each other in com- 
bat, impaling alive on the croſs 
thoſe who would not comply, and 


_ threatening the reſt with the moſt 


exquiſite tortures: thus the gla- 
diators, adding inſult to injury, re- 
taliated on their oppreſſors, the un- 
natural and infamous ſlaughter of 
the circus. "> | 


This triumphant leader, who 


had redeemed his name from the 


infamy of his former ſtation, or- 
dered every kind of heavy or cum- 
berſome baggage, which was like- 
ly to impede the celerity of a forced 
march, to be inſtantly burnt. 
Diſmiſſing the old, the fick, the 
_ wounded, 


rewards; after ſlight refreſhment, 


and ſhort periods of repoſe, he 
reached, by rapid movements, the 


banks of the Po, which, in conſe- 
quence of augmented torrents 
from the neighbouring hills, was 
{welled beyond its ordinary bounds. 


The policy of the: conſuls, or the 


ceneral fear inſpired by the merci- 
leſs and bloody character of the 
fugitives, had left the river, with- 
out one veſſel, bark, or boat. 
Arreſted by this obſtacle, and 
probably rendered preſumptive by 
an uninterrupted feries of good 
fortune, Spartacus quitted the Po, 
retraced his former line of march, 
and reſolved to give battle to what- 
ever farce the republic might raiſe 
to oppole him: to ſtorm and de- 
ſtroy by fire and ſword, the proud 
corrupted miſtreſs of the world; to 
revenge on her the injuries of man- 
kind, and transfer the ſeat of em- 
pire to ſome happier ſpot, not con- 
taminated by vice, luxury, and op- 
preſſion, was the avowed purpoſe 
of a Thracian peaſant. 
He ſoon met Arrius, who had 
collected the ſcattered remains of 
the legions; and a plain between 
Urbinum and Ancona, was the 
ſcene of a battle, in which the Ro- 
mans ignominijouſly fled from their 
ſtandard. This news, with all its 
exaggerations, reached the capital ; 
the gates were ſhut, the ſenate aſ- 
ſembled, and crouds of men, wo- 


men, and children, filled the forum 
with tumultuous cries. In the 
public diſtreſs, Craſſus was pre- 


vailed on to accept the Pretorſhip 
and the. command of an army, 
which was inſtantly levied, with- 
out exception of age, rank, wealth, 


wounded, and infirm, with ample | 


SPARTACUS: | _ 


or late ſervices: the: ſoldiers who 


fled, were puniſhed by decimation. 
To reſtore military diſeipline, and 


protect Rome from inſult, to make 


himſelf maſter of the ſtrong holds, 
lately poſſeſſed by Spartacus, on the 
Appenines, were the firſt cares of 
Craſſus; who exhibited on this oc- 
caſion, a mind fertile in reſource; 
as a magiſtrate and a general, to 
whom his country looked up for 
deliverance from-1mpending ruin. 

The viſion of ſacking and plun- 
dering Rome vaniſhed; and Spar- 


tagus, after vainly regretting that 
he had abandoned his moderate 
- deſigns of marching towards the 


Alps, found himſelf obliged, by 
the ſuperior generalſhip of Craſſus, 
to lead his troops, by long and la- 


borious marches, to that part of 
the Italian promontory which faces 


Siepe: | Patt 
That iſland was at the ſame 


time ſuffering every evil that ava - 


rice and oppreſſion could inflict; 
under the rapacious government'of 
Verres, whoſe enormities have 
been conſigned to everlaſting in- 
famy, by the elegant invective of 
Cicero. The Quæſtor was alſo 
ſuſpected of a private correſpond- 
ence with Spartacus, and is ſaid 
to have agreed with certain pi. 
rates, who infeſted the Ionian fea, 


to tranſport his army; but they 
inſiſted on receiving from the 


ladiator, the ſtipulated price, be- 
fore they collected their veſſels, 


and then, by the advice of Ver- 


res, baſely departed, without ful- 
filling their agreement. The op- 


preſſor of the Sicilians recollected, 


that the preſence of Spartacus 
would be only dividing that plun- 


der, which he wiſhed to poſſeſs 
A | undiminiſhed: 
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undiminiſhed: he, at the fame 
time, inſiſted on ſharing the mo- 


ney received by the pirates, who 
had long. purchaſed impunity for 


rapine and ontrage, by dividing 


with this infamous magiſtrate the 
ſpoils of an unhappy province. 

- Diſappointed by that perfidy, 
which the wicked cannot complain 


of in each other, Spartacus turned 


his face towards Brunduſium, in 
hopes of procuring ſome means of 
embarkation from that port ; but 
Crafſus preſſed cloſely upon him, 
and, to add to his embarraſſments, 
beſides a vigilant enemy, he had 
to contend with famine and ſedi- 
tion in his own army. The ſol- 
diers, fluſhed by ſome trifling ad- 
vantage over a Roman detachment, 
exclaimed, that they would in- 
ſtantly march to the capital. By 
the tumultuous conduct of his men, 
and the military evolutions of his 
adverſary, the Thracian was forced 
to engage in a diſadvantageous ſpot. 
This, indeed, was a circumſtance 
which the Conſul ardently wiſhed, 
as Pompey, recalled from Spain 
by the ſenate, was haſtening to 


ſnatch a victory from the hands of 


Craſſus. | 

After the neceſſary orders and 
diſpoſitions, Spartacus, placing him- 
ſelf in front of his original aſſoci- 
ates at Capua, addreſſed his army 
in the following words: We 
have no alternative, my friends, 
but to exterminate the forces of 
the ſenate, honorable death, or to 
ignominiouſly yield ourſelves to 
the mercy of a cowardly and cruel 


foe, whom, paſt experience has 


convinced us, it is fafer to fight 


with, than confide in. Our ſuc- 


ceſsful battles with the Pretor Clau- 


SPARTACUS: 


dius, with Varinius, and with Fu- 
rius, have eſtabliſhed, beyond a 
doubt, the ſuperiority of men cho 
fight for freedom: a. hireling has 
neither intereſt in, nor affection 


for, the cauſe in which he ventures 


his life. 82 

We have but to add the name 
of Craſſus to the liſt of thoſe 
we have conquered, and there re- 
mains no obſtacle to the planting 
our victorious ſtandards in the Fo-— 
rum of Rome. But whatever be 
the event, triumph or defeat; 1 
truſt that we ſhall, with our own 


hands, ere& an honourable tomb, 


compoſed of the bodies, and 'ce- 
mented with the blood of our ene- 


mies, an everlaſting monument to 


future ages, a warning leſſon againſt 
uſurpation, cruelty, pride, and op- 


preſton, which never fail, ſooner 


or later, rouzing a ſpirit which 
they are ſeldom able to check.” 
The charge was ſounded ;— 
Death or victory,“ repeated by 
twenty thouſand voices, echoed 
o'er the field, but was ſoon drown- 
ed by the claſh of arms: the con- 
flict was bloody, but Spartacus, 
whoſe genius gave life and ſpirit 
to his whole army, expoſed lam 
ſelf to unneceſſary danger by ſeex- 
ing Craſſus, and was ſlain early in 
che engagense nr. 
To meaſure ſwords with a brave 
and illuſtrious Roman, to ſignalize 
his victory, or immortalize his 
death, by a perſonal encounter 
with Craſſus, was the fond hope of 
his heart. After killing ſeveral of- 
ficers of rank, whom he miſtook 
for the Conſul, and lamenting, 
almoſt in the words of Shakeſpear, 
that he believed there was many a 


Craſſus in the field; he fell, over- 


powered 


by numbers, having miſ- 


ed the object of his purſuit, and 


exhibited wonderful proofs of 


* — 
Oo 
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matchleſs, but ineffectual perſonal- 


roweſs. This extraordinary man 
is ſaid to have been actually and 
literally cut to pieces, as the moſt 
induſtrious ſearch after the battle 
could not identify his body. His 
death was not unrevenged ; the 
gladiators ſtood their ground to 


the laſt, not one of the number 


who eſcaped from Capua ſurviving 
the defeat, but were a. extend 
ed on the very ſpot of ground they 
originally occupied. The victory 
of Craſſus was complete and deci- 
five, though be loſt the beſt of his 
troops. 'Six thouſand priſoners, 
who fell into his hands he hung 
on trees by the way ſide, as he re- 
turned to Rome. 

In the courſe of this diſgraceful 
conteſt, more than one hundred 
thouſand men periſhed by the 
ſword; the vaſt acquiſition of 
power and credit which this victory 
gave to Crafſus, firſt planted the 
ſeeds of ambition in his breaſt, 
which were afterwards productive 
of a train of evils to his country, 
his competitors, and himſelf. The 
beſt blood and ſtrength of the re- 
public, were drained by civil war 
and domeſtic faction; the road 
was paved for introducing military 
deſpotiſm, and the ſervile wars 
may be ſaid firſt to have produced 
the decline, and, in their remote 
conſequences, the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. | | 
With ſuch evils entailed on ſla- 
very, under every form, and pre- 
ſented to us at different ages, I 
can believe no one to be a fincere 
approver of the traffic in human 

fleſh, but from motives of intereſt; 


tions are never 


minations, might have 
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ſuch I would almoſt-excuſe, _ 
for in the preſent ſtate of dublic bo 
ſpirit and private virtue, I cannot, 
I muſt not expect a man to aban- 
don his eſtate, or yield his liveli- 
hood in the cauſe of humanity, 
Yet, from wretches, procured by 
violence or fraud, conveyed from 
their native country, in a manner 
which renders their ſurviving ra- 
ther miraculous than probable, and 
ſcantily provided with the com- 
forts, or even the neceſſaries of 
life; from wretches, whoſe exer- 
productive of any 
advantage to 8 from 
ſuch miſerable outcaſts of ſociety 
can we expect any effort or intereſ 
beyond the impulſe of the whip? 
Indeed, ſlavery, in its moſt melio- 
rated ſtate, and abated rigors, pre- 
ſents a ſpectacle ſo ſhocking to a 
generous mind, that it is impoſſible 
to defend it on any plea, but that 
of ſelf intereſt, and commercial or 
political neceſſity; I cannot agree 
that our rivals perſevering in it, 
affords us any excuſe. | 
SPENCER, Mr, for a ſhort 
account of the famous chan= 
cery {uit between his executors and 
Sir Abraham Janſſen, ſee Jennings 
Sarah, in my firſt volume. _ 
QUIRES, MARY, an itine- 
) rant pedlar, gypſey, and ſmug- 
gler, who under theſe * deno- 
lived un- 
noticed, and died without remem- 


brance, had not a proſecution for 


robbery, by which ſhe was con- 
demned to die, ſuddenly fixed the 

public eye upon her; and as pre- 
judice or party operated, alter» 


nately rendered her a general ob- 

ject of deteſtation, pity, or con- 

tempt. Perſiſting, with the moſt 

ſolemn aſſeverations, that ſhe was 
| ; in 
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on the very day ſhe was accuſed of 
having committed the crime, and 
naming a' variety of perſons who 
could prove it, the compaſſion of 
Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, at that time 
Lord Mayor, was excited; by his 
example, ſeveral well meaning in- 
dividuals were induced to join 
with him in examining a moſt 


perplexed and intricate buſineſs; 


and ſhe was ultimately recommend- 

ed as an object of mercy to the 

crown. | | 55 
It appeared, by the declaration 


upon oath of Elizabeth Canning, 


a young woman about nineteen 
years of age, that in the beginning 
of the year 1753, having procur 
ed leave from a perſon with whom 


the lived as a ſervant, to pais a 
day with her uncle at Salt-petre- 


bank, ſhe remained with him from 
about eleven in the morning, till 
nine at night; and that on her 
return home, two luſty men in 
great coats met her near Bethlem- 
wall, Moorfields, violently affault- 
ed, robbed her of a gown, apron, 
hat, and haif-a-guinea in money, 
tied her hands behind her, and on 
her ſtruggling, gave her a violent 
blau on the temple, accompanied 
with. oaths and execrations : that 


they then laid hands on her, one 


on each fide, and dragged her 


with violence and abuſe for ſome 
hours, part of which time, from 


fits, ſhe was not ſenſible, till they 


arrived at the houſe of Suſannah 
Wells, which ſhe afterwards found 
_ was ſituated near Enfield-Waſh : 
that on being forced by the two 
ruffians into the houſe, ſhe was 


accoſted by Mary Squires, who 


aſked her, If ſhe would go their 
way? and if ſhe would, that ſhe 


SQUIRES. 
in a diſtant part of the kingdom 


ſhould have fine cloathis:“ words 
of which at the time ſne did not 
underſtand the import, though ſhe 
replied, *© No;” but ſhe ſince con- 
ceives, that it was nothing leſs 
than a wiſh for her to ſubmit to 
the odious life of a proſtitute. 
On her ' anſwering, |. ** No,” 
Mary Squires, with a long knife, 
ripped up the lace of her ſtays, 
which ſhe took from her, and after 
ſeveral intimidating threats, puſh- 
ed her into a back room, or hay- 
loft, where ſhe was confined for 
twenty-ſeven days, with no other 
ſuſtenance than a ſlender pittance 


of bread, ſome water in a broken 


pitcher, and a ſmall minc'd pye, 
which ſhe accidentally had in her 
pocket. During all this time, ſhe 
declared that no one creature vi- 
ſited her, and the bread and water 
being exhauſted, ſhe at laſt broke 
down a beard which was nailed 
on the inſide of a window, out of 
which ſhe crept on a ſort of pent- 
houſe, and then jumped on the 
ground, which, from her deſcrip- 
tion, was about nine or ten feet 
from the window; on being aſked 
if the jump did not hurt. her, ſhe 
faid, . No, becauſe the ground 
was a ſoft clay.“ 

Having quitted the houſe, ſhe 
walked home as faſt as her weak 
condition permitted. It may na- 
turally be expected, after ſo long 
and unaccountable an abſence, 
that her mother was alarmed, as 
well by the ſqualid and diſeaſed 
appearance of her daughter, as by 


her diſtreſſing account of the in- 


jurious treatment ſhe had experi- 

enced. _— W 
A circumſtance of this kind na- 

turally excited the ſympathy and 

reſentment of the public, ever 
| : Com. 
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compaſſionately attentive to ſemale 


injuries; a ſubſcription was ſet on 
foot in favor of the young wo- 
man; Squires. and Wells were 


taken into cuſtody, under the moſt 


violent impreſſions of popular pre- 


judice and indignation, tried at the 


Old Bailey, and ſentence of death 
paſſed on the former. | 


But Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, per- | 


ceiving much contradiction in the 
evidence, and conſidering the de- 
ſcription given by Canning of the 
room which ſhe faid was the place 
of her confinement, to be very 
different from the actual ſtate and 


dimenſions of the hay- loft in Wells's 
bhouſe; . ſtartled alſo by a principal 
witneſs in Canning's favor, Virtue 


Hall, having wholly retracted her 
evidence, though ſhe had poſitive- 
ly ſworn to the ſeeing Canning 


at Enfield Waſh, and to a good 


part of the converſation ſaid to 
have paſſed between that young 
woman and Squires, particularly 
to the buſineſs of ripping off the 


ſtays; for theſe, and other reaſons, 


this worthy, but at that time unpo- 
pular magiſtrate, preſented a me- 
morial to the king, mentioning the 
preſumptive citcumſtances in favor 
of the old woman's innocence. In 
conſequence of this proceeding, 
Mary Squires was reſpited for fix 
weeks; the conſideration of the 
matter was referred to the attorney 
and ſolicitor general, who reported, 
that the weight of evidence was 
in the convicts“ favour, and ſie 
ultimately received a free pardon. 
If Squires was not guilty, it 
was impoſſible Canning could be 
innocent; her conduct conſidering 
her years, muſt in that caſe. have 
been cruel and attrocious, com- 
bining at once the crimes of per- 


jury and intended 'murder;—mur-' 


der, too, of the moſt cruel, baſe, 
cool, and premeditated kind, to 
ſupport a groundleſs - proſecution: 


for felony ; under the colour of 
Juſtice to take away the life of an 


innocent perſon, and to raiſe con- 
tributions on the public by a fa- 


bricated narrative. For theſe, and 


other reaſons, it was judged proper 
to apprehend Elizabeth Canning, 
on a charge of wilful and corrupt 
perjury, for which crime ſhe was 


arraigned at the bar of the Old 


Bailey, near twelve months after 
the trial of Mary Squires; upwards 
of five days were occupied in ex- 
amining a variety of witneſſes, 


with a patience and Jaborious 
ſearch for truth, equally honour- 


able to the judges on the bench, 
the counſellors, and the jurymen. 


It was obſerved, in Canning's 


defence, that her not flying from 
juſtice, during the long interval 
which elapſed between the trials, 
was a ſtrong preſumption of her 


innocence, ſince neither herſelf or 


friends were bound by any recog- 


nizance. To this it was anſwered, 


that, one who had been able, for 
ſo long a time, by an artful ſtory, 
to prejudice ſo many in her favor, 
and to receive ſuch ample counte- 
nance and pecuniary ſupport, had 
every proſpect of evading juſtice, 
by awell-dreſſed evidence, and the 
ſtrong force of popular opinion; 
in which caſe, her triumph over 


truth would have been complete, 


her reputation, as a /pecres mar- 
tyr, eſtabliſhed, and. her reward, 
in all probability, would have been 
ſplendid. 


The previous and nn ded; : 


cription of a broken pitcher which 


was diſcovered in the room; and 


the 
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the hay- loft, which, in ſome par- 
ticulars, tallied with her account, 
though in many circumſtances it 
failed, as ſlie did not mention a 
Jack-line and pulley, a broken 
caſement over the chimney, and a 
cheſt of drawers, all of which 
were proved, by an accumulation 
of duſt and cobwebs, to have been 
very long reſidents. Yet the pitcher, 


and the deſcription of the room 


and its contents, though not cor- 
rect, prove ſome previous acquaint- 
ance with it, and, perhaps, a re- 
ference to the evidence of one of 
Canning's witneſſes (Robert Scar- 
ratt) may help to ſolve the myſtery. 
lucited by curioſity, and, accord- 
ing to his own account, unſolicited, 
Mr. Scarratt had (though a perfect 
ſtranger) called at her mother's 


houſe ſoon after her return, and, 


in the courſe af his evidence, ac- 


knowledged having often, on for- 


mer occaſions, been at the houſe 


of Suſannah Wells, near Enfield- 


Waſh. If we can ſuppoſe, for a 
moment, an iniquitous communi- 
eation to have taken place between 


Elizabeth Canning and Robert 
Scarratt, whoſe evidence was by 


no means ſatisfactory, this difficul- 
ty vaniſhes. PE 


It was alſo ſubmitted to the 


court, that, even if Squires could 
prove, by poſitive and circumſtan- 
tial evidence, that ſhe was in a 
diſtant part of the kingdom at the 
time laid in the indictment, it did 
not follow that Canning had mal:- 
cioufly perjured herſelf, it being as 
able for a perſon to be deceived 
6 ſimilitude of deformity, as 
well as of beauty; though the old 
pſey, when the conſtable went 
with the warrant to apprehend her, 


faid to Canning, on being charged 


with robbing her of her ſtays 
Do you ſay I robbed you *. * 
madam, look at this face; if you 
have once ſeen it, it muff be re- 
membered, for I think God Al. 
mighty never made ſuch another.” 
When this part of the evidence 
was related, the eyes of every one 
preſent were naturally fixed on 
Squires, whoſe countenance, in- 
deed, exhibited an aſſemblage of 
features uncommon, and diaboli- 
cally hideous. 5 
The ſufferings of Canning, and 
the evident reduced ſtate of her 
health, ſo much ſo as to be thought 
at firſt irrecoverable, were men- 


_ tioned, as convincing proofs of the 


truth of her allegations. | 
The man that hangs, or beats 
out's brains, 1 
The devil's in him if he feigns; 
was quoted on this occaſion; and 
it was aſked, if any perſon in their 
ſenſes would bring themſelves to 
the brink of death, to procure 
friends and contributions? Would 
the girl kill herſelf for the ſake of 
a ſubſcription? The counſel in 
behalf of Canning alſo ſtrongly 
dwelt on the danger of allowing 
convictions for wilful and corrupt 
perjury, on the ſcore of mere im- 
probability of facts, which have 
been credited by twelve men on 
their oaths; he inſiſted, that ſuch 
proceedings tended to overturn the 
common and eſtabliſhed forms of 
juſtice, and would at Jaſt intimidate 
individuals from being zealous to 
bring guilty perſons to puniſhment, 
leaſt they themſelves may be here- 
after proſecuted, 7 - 

[ This doctrine was acknowledged 
by the court to be avell auorthy of at- 
tention, though, in the preſent inſtance, 

From the recantation of a principal 
abitneſe, 


avitneſs, and for other important rea- 
ſons, it was thought adviſeable to de- 
part from a good general rule.] 
Things e impoſſible for 
human power to have performed, 
have been proved true, though no 
credit was allowed to them when 
firſt aſſerted; and declarations have 
been proved falſe, which had every 
appearance of credit and authenti- 
city, and which. at the time were 
thought the moſt unlikely to be 
atteſted, if not really true. 
An improbable and unparalleled 
ride from London to York, in one 
day, on the ſame horſe, prevented 
the conviction of a priſoner for a 
highway robbery, though he con- 
feſſed himſelf guilty of it, imme- 
diately after bis acquittal. An in- 
ſtance of a ſteward, in the Gainſ- 


borough family, was alſo mention- 


ed, who fuddenly difappeared with 
a conſiderable ſum of money in 
his charge, which was ſuppoſed 
to have been taken from him. 
The gentlemen of the county in 
which he reſided were alarmed, 
and, after a certain time, his fon, 
impelled, as he faid, by remorſe, 
accuſed himſelf, his mother, and 
ſiſter, of having robbed and mur- 
dered his father: he added, that 
they had thrown the body into a 
certain pit in the neighbourhood, 


which was ſearched, but no body 


could be found; yet, as the ſon 
perſiſted in his accuſation, they 
were all three indicted, tried, and 
hanged. The father (and I ſhud- 
der when I relate the circumſtance) 
this unhappy father, a few months 
afterwards returned, giving a par- 
ticular and ſatisfactory account of 
his abſence, equally ſhocked and 


perplexed by a fanguinary, but 
. e 


F; 
unaccountable depravity, which 
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had thus exterminated his family. 

The contradictory accounts of 
Oanning were explained by her 
friends, as amounting to no more 
than this, that a general fact, com- 
pounded of a variety of things 
done and faid at various places, 
when related on particular occa» 
fions, and at different times, had 


not always been told minutely and 


exactly the ſame way; a defect to 
which every long and complicated 
ſtory mult, in ſome degree, be 
liable. 
allowance ought to be made for 


the aggravated feelings and expreſ- 
ſions of a 


parent, who believed 
her daughter to have been actually 


treated in the manner deſcribed; 


and ſomething ſhould be granted 
to the harrafſed condition and tre- 
pidation of an injured female, un- 
der the impreſſions of fear, famine, 
an emaciated body, and an agitated 
mind.. e 
Several witneſſes proved their 
having ſeen Mary Squires, on or 
about the 16th, the 17th, and 23d 
of December, at Enfield-Waſh.— 


She was obſerved, according to the 


evidence of one man, telling a 
perſon's fortune. Another ſwore 
to her applying to him for leave to 
ſleep in his barn; and a third, to 
her enquiring of him about a horſe 
ſhe had loſt. A phyſician and an 
apothecary proved the languid and 
reduced ſtate of Elizabeth Canning, 
on her return to her mother's, and 
that ſhe appeared like one who had 
ſuffered extreme - hunger, thirſt, 
and cold; but they acknowledged, 


that a perſon might be as ſhe was 
from other cauſes. 5 


Robert Beals, an attendant at 


Cc the 


Befides, they faid, that an 
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the Stamford-Hill turnpike, ſwore; 


that, about the fore-end of January, 
but he could not ſpeak poſitively. 


to the day, he ſaw a girl, in com- 
pany with two men, paſs the gate, 
ſobbing and crying, that they 
joſtled her along, and uſed abuſive 
language. He deſcribed, her, as 
having on a light coloured gown 


and apron, and that it was about' 
eleven o'clock at night. On this 


evidence it was obſerved, that 
Canning could not be the woman 
who paſſed the turnpike, for ſhe 


had ſworn, that her gown and apron 


were taken from her in Moorfields ; 
add to this, that turnpike gate is 


four miles from Moorfields, and 
ſeven from Wells's houſe, and ſhe 


ſwore, that ſhe was brought to 
Wells's about four in the morning. 


Thomas Bennett ſaw a miſerable - 


poor wretch, in a ragged, dirty 
condition, on the 2gth of January, 
near Enfield-Waſh, on her way to 
London, and depoſed, that ſhe 
aſked him the road. Two other 
witneſſes ſwore to the meeting a 
irl, whom they werily believe to 
Fad been Elizabeth Canning, on 
the road between Enfield-Waſh 


and London, but deſcribed her as 


looking pale, though her hands 


and face were ſaid, by herſelf and 


others, to be black and blue. 
On the part of Mary Squires, 
upwards of forty perſons were cal- 


led, to prove, that flte was more 


than a hundred and thirty miles 
from Enfield-Waſh, in company 
with her ſon George, and her 
daughter Lucy, at the time ſhe 
was accuſed of having committed 
the robbery. _ . 

On the 29th of December, ac- 


cording to the evidence of Mrs. 


* 


Hopkins, the landlady of a public 
houſe at South Perrott, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, they all three lodged with 

her; on the 3oth, they called at 
Winyard's-Gap, an alehouſe, about 
a mile further, to take refreſhment; 


at this laſt place, the frightful | 


countenance of Squires ſo remark- 
ably attracted the notice of the 
evidence, that ſhe compared her 
to a picture of Mother Shipton, 
hanging in the room. Her appear- 
ance on the ſame day at Lytton, a 
village nine miles further on the 
road, was alſo proved by ſeveral _ 
witneſſes ;—by James Hawkins, at 

whoſe houſe they ſlept two nights; 
by her ſon's being ſhaved there, 


by Francis Gladman ; and by their 


dining on a couple of boiled fowls, 
which, on Mr. Moreton's obſerv- 
ing, that it was a remarkable din- 
ner for gypſies, George anſwered, 
that fowls, at ſix-pence a piece, 
were cheaper than butcher's meat, 
and that he bought them of Dance 
„ os” he” | 
At Abbotſbury, a ſmall pariſh, 
three miles from Lytton, they re- 
mained till Tueſday the gth of 
January, were recognized by many 
perſons, and had a dance at the 
houſe of John Gibbons, the ſign 
of the Ship, at Abbotſbury, where 
William Clarke, a ſhoemaker, and 
the ſweetheart of Lucy, the daugh- 
ter of Mary Squires, was her part- 
ner, and Melchiſedech Arnold, a 
blackſmith, played the fiddle. John 
Ford, a carpenter, of Abbotſbury, 
ſaw them alſo on the 1ſt of Janu- 
ary, ſhook hands with the old wo- 


man, kiſſed her daughter, and 
drank a pint of beer with George. 


From Abbotſbury, they were regu- 
larly traced through . 


/ * 
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and Ridgeway (where, caſh being 
ſcarce, they left a piece of Nankin 
as a pledge for the reckoning) to 
Dorcheſter, at which place, in 
conſequence of the exceſſive rains, 
the Fordington water was ſo very 
high, that the old woman and 
George were obliged to wade 
through it, but Lucy prevailed on 
a miller's boy to carry her behind 
him on horſeback. g 
By a chain of credible and cir- 
cumſtantial evidence, they were 
proved to have paſſed through 
Chettle, Martin, Coombe, and 
Baſingſtoke, where Lucy, not being 
able to write, begged the landlady 
to ſend Clarke a few lines, accord- 
ing to promiſe. The letter, with 
the poſt-mark, was alſo produced 
in court. From Baſingſtoke they 
went to Bagſhot, Brentford, Page- 
Green, Tottenham, and, on the 
24th of January, took lodg- 
ings at Mrs. Wells's, in Enfield- 
Waſh. | | | 
On the 1ſt of February they 
were all apprehended, and it was 
remarked, that Canning, immedi- 
_ on coming into 'the room, 
exclaimed, pointing ; 
Squires, ** That is the woman 
who robbed me of my ſtays,” 
when it was impoſſible for her to 
ſee the old woman's face, from the 
particular poſition in which ſhe 
ſat.—She had deſcribed the place 
of her confinement as /quare, dark, 
and little, but, on ſurveying the 
room, it meaſured 35 feet 3 inches, 
by 9 feet 8; and it was far from 
dark, as well from the two win- 
dows, as from the light admitted 
between the pantiles. She had 
alſo, at firſt, ſaid, that ſne dropped 
down from the window by a pent- 
houſe, when, on inſpection, there 


to Mary 


was not a penthouſe on the pre- 


miles. 


A poor labouring man, named 


Fortune Natus, proved, that he 
and his wife ſlept in the room in 
which Canning ſwore ſhe was con- 
fined, during that whole month, 
and, for five or ſix weeks before. 
This part of the evidence was alfo 
ſtrongly corroborated , by Ezra 
Whiffin, a neighbour of Suſannah 
Wells, who, being in want of part 
of the iron-work of a ſign- board, 
and hearing that ſhe had an old 
one to diſpoſe of, called to ſee it, 


and accompanied Wells into the 


very room in queſtion, to ſeek for 


it; they at laſt found it under ſome 


hay, which made part of the bed 
on which the wife of Natus was 
actually lying, at the very time 
Whiffin called, the 18th of Janu- 


ens Larney, Edward Allen, 
and Giles Knight, labourers, had 
been ordered to lop ſeveral trees 
that grew near the window of the 
work-ſhop or hay-loft in queſtion, 


and they ſwore, that this buſineſs 


was performed on the Sth of Ja- 
nuary, and' that while they were 


employed in it, two women, Vir- 


tue Hall, and Sarah Howitt, ap- 
peared at the window, and con- 
verſed with them for ſome time. 
Had Canning then been in the 


room, ſhe muſt have been ſeen, or 
at leaſt might have called for help 


to the -men. She had alſo ſworn, 


that no perſon, of any deſcription, 


entered the garret or loft, during 
her confinement, It was alſo re- 
marked, that a night-gown and 
handkerchief, which ſhe ſaid ſhe 
took to cover herſelf with, out of 
the room at Wells's, ſhe claimed 
as her mother's before the Lord 

„ Mayor, 
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but afterwards wrote a fair legible 
hand. Op | 
After an examination of more 


than a hundred and twenty wit- 


neſſes, in this cauſe of general ex- 
pectation, the jury retired for fif- 
teen minutes, and brought in a 


verdict Guilty of perjury, but 


not wilful and corrupt; which the 
Recorder told them he could not 


receive, as they muſt either find 


her guilty of the whole indictment, 
or elſe acquit her; they then, 


after half an hour's conſultation, 


brought in a verdict— Guilty of 
wilful and corrupt perjury. Some 


* altercation took place, in conſe- 


quence of a difference of opinion 
between two of the jurymen, for 
which reaſon, Canning's friends 
moved for a new trial, which was 
refuſed ; and in May, 1754, being 
called up to receive ſentence, ſhe, 
in a low voice, addreſſed the court 
in the following manner. 

„ hope your Lordſhips will be 
favourable to me, for I had no in- 
tent of ſwearing the gypſey's life 
away. I beg to be conſidered as 


an uniortunate woman, and that 


what has been done was only in 
defence of myſelf. 

The Recorder (Mr. Moreton) 
then addrefled her in the following 
words. . 

Elizabeth Canning, 5 

& You ſtand convicted, on the 


cleareſt proof, of wilful and cor- 


rupt perjury, a erime attended 
with the moſt fatal and dangerous 
conſequences to the community, 


though as yet it is not puniſhed 


SQUIRES. 
Mayor, and wiſhed to take them, 
as well as the pitcher, into her. 
oſſeſſion; to the information be- 
Fore Mr, Fielding ſhe ſet her mark, 

as if unable to write her name, 


with death. Your trial has taken 
up a great deal of time, and the 
ſeveral witneſſes have undergone 
the ſtricteſt examination: I think 
I may venture to affirm, that there 
is not one unprejudiced perſon, of: - 
the great numbers who have at- 
bees it, = muſt be convinced 
of the juſtice and impartiality of . 
the verdict. 9 N 
I look back with horror on 
the evidence you gave at the trial 
of Mary Squires, whom you knew 
to be deſtitute and friendleſs, and 
therefore you fixed upon her as a 
proper object to make a ſacriſice 
of, at the expence of a falſe oath: 
this you preferred to the making a 


plain diſcovery to thoſe who had a 


right to know where you really 
were thoſe twenty-eight days of 
your pretended confinement in the 
houſe of Suſannah Wells; and in 
this you were encouraged to perſiſt, 
as well by that miſapplied charity _ 
which was bountifully given you, 
in compaſſion to your ſuppoſed . 
ſufferings, as by the advice of your 
miſtaken friends, -whom you had 
deluded and deceived into a belief 
of the truth of what you had 
falſely worn 

„ This audacious attempt, and 
that calm deliberate aſſurance with 
which you formed a ſcheme to 
take away the life of one, though 


the moſt abject of the human 


ſpecies, together with your youth, 
and the character you then had, as 
well as your ſeeming inexperience, 


impoſed upon many, and gained 


you a credit, which muſt have ex- 


ceeded your higheſt expectations; 


thus encouraged, you not only 


wickedly perſevered, but even tri- 


umphed over thoſe who would not 


ſuffer their judgments to be _ 
| * 
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by ſo groſs an impoſition. But 
when at laſt people had a little re- 
covered their ſurprize, and this al- 
moſt miraculous tale of yours came 
to be temperately canvaſſed and 
tried; by comparing your own 
original information with the evi- 
dence you had given at the trial, 
which was found to vary in ſo 


many material circumſtances, a 


neceſſary enquiry was ſet on foot 
by a worthy magiſtrate who pre- 
fided in this court, which ſaved 
the life of Squires, and ultimately 
gave riſe to this proſecution, 
which has expoſed the guilty, and 
ought to convince the doubtful: 
this iniquitous conduct of yours 
will, I hope, induce mankind not 
to ſuffer their credulity to get the 
better of their reaſon. | 
It is not my wiſh to aggravate 
your guilt, or increaſe that afflic- 
tion which I hope you feel; but as 
I attended both the trials, it may 
be expected that I ſhould declare 
my opinion : I therefore, in the 
moſt folemn manner, affirm, that 
I always thought your evidence 
falſe, and your witneſſes moſt groſs- 
ly miſtaken. The policy of foreign 
countries puniſhes this offence with 
death; but it is your happineſs to 
have been born in a country, 
whoſe code of laws are neither fe. 
vere or ſanguinary, and the ſen- 


tence I now pronounce is in no de- 


gree adequate to the nature of your 
_ offence. You ſhall be impriſoned 


in the jail of Newgate for one 


month; you ſhall then be tranſ- 
ported to America, for the term 
of ſeven years; and if within that 

iod you return, and are found 
in any of his majeſty's dominions 
of Great Britain or Ireland, you 
ſhall ſuffer death,” © 


ſand 
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_ Notwithſtanding this decifion, a 
number of people ſtill infiſted on 
the innocence of Canning; the 
newſpapers and periodic publica- 
tions teemed with arguments 
on the ſubject; the ingenious 
Henry Fielding and Sir John Hill 
alſo exerciſed their pens: ſhe was 


however, in Auguſt 1754, tranſ- 


ported to New England, where 


| the married advantageouſly, and 


one of her original ſupporters left 
her a legacy of five hundred pounds. 
Before her departure, ſhe publiſhed 
a declaration, which concludes in 
theſe words: „ declare, in the 
moſt ſerious manner, that I am 
fully perſuaded, and well aſſured, 
that Mary Squires was' the perſon 
who robbed me; and that the houſe - 
of Suſannah Wells was the place 


in which I was confined twenty- 


eight days.” 

This articte ought not to con- 
clude without paying a tribute of 
praite to the A of Sir 
Criſp Gaſcoyne, the acute in- 
veſtigation of Mr. Moreton, and 
the diſcriminating preciſion of Ser- 
jeant Davy. N 
CTATIONERS' COMPANY XT 

of London, introduced in this 
place for the purpoſe of recording 
the culpable and indecent — 
of a printer they employed in the 


reign of James the Firſt, who pu- 
wiſh 


ed them by a fine of a thou- 
pounds, for omitting in an 
edition of the Bible, the important 
monoſyllable, oft, in that por- 
tion of the decalogue which for- 
bids adultery. | 

An error of a like kind, but 
not an involuntary error, has been 
laid to the charge of Porpora, a 
celebrated Italian compoſer, who 


being employed on a particular 


occaſion, 
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occaſion, to ſet a part of the 


ſervice of the church of Rome, 
to mulic, found himſelf at a loſs 


in the, beginning of one of the 
creeds for a monoſyllable, to give 
power to the forte part of his piece, 


his compoſition, thoughtleſsly in- 
troduced the very word, for the 
omiſſion of which, the ſtationers' 
company had been puniſhed; ſo 
that in the muſic ſcore, the words 
actually ran I believe zot in God.“ 
This error, not remarked ttill after 
the celebration of the ſervice, was 
productive of future cenſure and 


_ confuſion to the compoſer, who 


was ſeverely reprimanded by the 
inquiſition ; ſeldom content with 
reproof, without puniſhment, 
The ſtationers' company had 
Jong enjoyed the excluſive privilege 
of printing and vending almanacks, 
grounded on a grant of James the 
Firſt or Second, which his ma- 
jeſty had no right to make: and a 
monopoly ſo contrary to law and 
equity, was attacked by Carnan, 
a private individual of ſtrong ſenſe, 


but unaccommodating manners. 
This bookſeller, after a long 


and expenſive ſuit, againſt the 
united power, influence, and mo- 
ney, of a wealthy fraternity, and 
a learned univerſity, gained the 


_ cauſe, and celebrated his victory 


with an intemperate exultation, 
calculated rather to inſult his van- 
quiſhed rivals, than exalt himſelf 
in the opinion of moderate men. 
After driving his antagoniſts from 
the field, he reaped himſelf but 
little benefit fram this triumph, 
owing to the ungenerous eagerneſs 
of the reft of the trade who ſeized 


thoſe advantages he had laid open. 


Carnan was a ſtriking and im- 
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preſſive proof, that good ſenſing 


active powers cannot always inſure 


a ſucceſsful or a pleaſant paſſage 


through life: he was preyed on 
by chagrin or inſulted by unforgiv- 


| ing competitors, while many a dull 
and in the abſorbing raptures of 


fellow in the neighbouring row, 


one half of his time aſleep, and the 
other ſcarcely awake, was flum+ 


bering into independence, eaſe, 


and city honours. As a+ proof 


of his impolitic obſtinacy, he is 
ſaid to have expended a thouſand 


pounds in a law ſuit concerning a 
horſe, rather than retract an opi- 
nion: in another inſtance, he 
ſunk a conſiderable ſum in build- 


ing a houſe, on an execrable ſpot, 


without proſpect or probability of 
a tenant, or its turning to any ad- 
vantage or account, and contrary 
to the perſuaſions of all his friends. 
The only reaſon that could be 
gueſſed for his pertinacious adhe- 
rence to this unprofitable folly, 


— 9 


was, that in a diſpute, he had aſ- 


ſerted, that the ſituation was a 
deſirable one, and a tenant at a 


high rent abſolutely certain; the 


event proved his - miſtake. The 


writer of this article was once 


witneſs to a tranſaction between 


Goldſmith and Carnan, which did 
credit to the ſpirit, feelings and 
generoſity of the bookſeller, but 


the author, in his uſual ſtrange 


way, treated his benefactor with 
ſupercilious abruptneſs, and ill 
manners; had a third perſon been 


introduced, unacquainted with the 


preceding tranſaction, he would 
have immediately concluded, that 
Carnan had received, and Gold- 
ſmith conferred a favor. 
not been able to aſcertain, if the 
defalcations from their income by 
almanacks, has made any inroa 
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on the monthly luxuries, or the 
laudable charities of this reſpecta- 


ble ſociety. 


) Engliſh Clergyman, and a po- 
pular writer,. the founder of a 


numerous claſs, to whom the term 


Sentimental has been given, which, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, almoſt every ſpe- 


cies of writing, beyond a technical 


ſyllabus, or. a text book, is, or 
ought to be. It would be no eaſy 
talk, preciſely, to define, what a 
modern.reader means by this faſh- 
ionable latitudinarian expreſſion, 
unleſs we are to reſt ſatisfied with 


what a female writer once replied 


to this queſtion, and rather in a 


peeviſh way, It means to write 


like Sterne.“ | es £2 
To attempt, what I have con- 
feſſed is difficult, may perhaps ap- 


pear preſumptuous, but he who 


fails, poſſeſſes more merit, than the 


man who never tries. If the ea- 
ſineſs of writing ſentimentally, is 
to be eſtimated, by the numbers 
who have taken the field, it ſnould 


ſeem to require no very uncom- 
mon abilities; yet, and I truſt I 


may ſpeak without offence ; Has 
there yet appeared a ſecond Yorick? 


The neareſt approach, I have 


ſometimes thought, was made by 


Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Keat, but 


theirs is an humble diſtance; be- 
ſides, I fear, they want that which 
burſts forth, or /eems to burſt forth 
ſo often in Sterne, a heart. 

The ſentimental writer, then, 
if we are allowed to draw our rules 
from his great prototype, the au- 
thor of Triſtram Shandy, as the 
antient critics from Homer, the 


ſentimental writer muſt, by the. 


force of natural genius, be enabled, 
from the various, the common, 
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and, to the million, the unimpor- 
tant occurrences of life, to ſelect 


materials, calculated in an extra- 


ordinary manner, to intereſt, ele- 
vate, and ſurprize. e 
Dnembarraſſed by thoſe fetters 
of continuity and coherence, which 
ſound criticiſm expects from com- 
mon writers, he conſiders himſelf 
as at liberty, to wander diſcarfive- 
ly, or rather to leap over barren 
rocks, or uncultivated precipices; 
and except, when he occafionall 
ſtoops to age a roſe, raiſe a lilly, 
or drop a ſentiment, to gallop 
withaut reins, and ſometimes with- 
out judgment, from Alps to * 
nees, ** whilſt folly claps her hands, 
and wiſdom ſtares,” and the fati- 
gued reader,-in the rapid panto- 
mime of pleaſure, pathos, humour, 
dulineſs, and obſcenity, is alter- 


nately pleaſed, vexed, bewildered, 


and loſt. 


Jo ſketch out affecting and 
maſterly pictures, to raiſe his rea- 
der on the very tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, and at laſt to defeat ardent 
curioſity, by aſteriſks and daſhes ; 
to prophanely tread the borders or 
impiety and lewdneſs, that too in 
the moſt dangerous mode, without 
giving the alarm of diſguſting lan- 
guage; by powers wonderfully and 
ſublimely pathetic, to reach at 
times, the inmoſt receſſes of the 
heart, and with ſcarcely a page in- 
tervening, to irritate, irreſiſtibly 
to irritate. us by matchleſs fallies 


of genuine humour; ſuch. ſtrange - 


compound of wit and abſurdity, 
goodneſs and indecorum, excellence 
and inanity, delicacy and groſſneſs, 
ſuch powers, Yorick, were thine! 

To the charge, to a divine, the 
heavy charge, of interlarding his 
works with . paſſages, dangerouſly 


inflam- / 
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inflammatory, if not groſſiy lewd; 
his conſtant plea and reply was, 
that he did it for the purpoſe of 
procuring readers. And if ſuch 
a fault can be excuſed, it may be 


recorded among the contradictory 


paradoxes of faſhionable caprice, 
that books, evidently ſteaming from 


the hot bed of a laſcivious imagi- 


nation, were the morning compa- 
nions, and the nightly tolace of 
women, who would have bluſhed 


at an indelicate alluſion, and have 


vigorouſly reſiſted all attempts on 
their chaſtity. - . 

Let ſuch reſiſtance, muſt, I fear, 
have been weakened, by a peruſal 
of the volumes in queſtion; their 


tendency on the ſex is evidently 


neither to make them ſteady, or to 
keep them ſo. I admit with ſome 


difficulty, the excuſe of one of his 
fair advocates, who had been re- 


proved for her avowed fondneſs, 
forſthe bewitching pages of Sterne: 
6 ] ſee,” replied the Lady, who 


had in her day lived with decorous 


propriety and elegant hoſpitality. 
„] ſee, as well as you, the ble- 
miſhes of my favourite author, 


but am I to ſhut myſelf up all 
day in my room? am I to loſe 


the vernal fragrance of the morn- 
ing breeze? am T to refign the 
luxurious ſerenity of an evening 
walk on the lawn, the meadow#or 
in the wood, becauſe the path is oc- 


caſionally obſtructed by thorns and 


briars, or for fear of being terri- 
fied by the hiſſing of an adder, or 
the roaring of a bull ?” | | 

Without waiting to determine 


the weight of an argument, which 


would at any time excuſe unbe- 
coming hints and. looſe language, 


if uſhered in by wit and good 
humour, I think it proper to re- 


mark, a puny of Sterne's, 
What he had once committed to 
paper, however indecor dus, and 
in one inſtance unfounded, no in- 
treaties could prevail on him to 


alter or eraze, however contrary it 


might be to his reputation as a 
writer, and the purity of his cha- 
racter as a dignitary of the efta- 
bliſned Church. Like Dryden, he 
neglected, or would not practice, 
that laſt, that neceſſary art, the art 
to blot; and when paſſages have 
been pointed out in his manuſeript, 
the omiſſion or correction of which, 
would have prevented much oblo- 
quy on his taſte, as well as me- 


mory; What J have written, I 


have written,“ was his only reply 
« 1f you decline printing it, others 
may be found who will.“ 

This abominable perſeverance, 
this incorrigible obſtinacy, in def- 


. Pight of friendſhip, duty, intereſt 


and diſcretion, his friends could 


not always account for; whether 


as he once ſaid, „It was bad 
enough to write nonſenſe, but to 
re-write it, was the Devil and Dr. 
Fauſtus;“ which would prove it 
was genuine indolence; or whether 
it might be, that unbending ſenſe 
of ſuperiority, impatient of di- 
rection and controul, the frequent 
companion, perhaps, the preroga- 
tive of genius, which will ſubmit 
to no deciſion, but its own, is not 
important to determine; it might, 
not imprabably, derive its origin 
from both. 8 5 
This partiality for the produce 
of our own brains, produced by 
the flattering, the magnifying op- 


tics of a parent, is a weakneſs 


from which few writers are free. 
—— The Compiler of the preſent 
article, in a moment of infatua- 

| tion, 
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tion; like that bird, the venerable 
type and repreſentative of wiſdom, 


inveloped by ivy, or pecking and 


purſuing mice, and ſuch ſmall 
geer, has ſometimes fancied, , his 

own ſcreaming, purblind, auk- 
ward progeny, nearly reſembled 


the aerial neſtlings of the bird 
of Jove, who views, undazzled, 


the radiance of a meridian fun, 


or, ſoaring through the air, with 
threatening talons, affrights the re- 


luctant inhabitants of the woods 


and foreſt, to their dark retreats. 
The following is from Sterne, 
or one of his imitators; it is no 
bad deſcription of the man. 

„I was born to travel out of 


the common road, and to ſtart 
aſide from the beaten tract. I was 
neither deſigned for a team, nor 


for a bridle, but to amble along, 


looſe and unconfined ; and if 1 
neither kick, ſplaſh, or run over 
any onez who, in the name of 


common ſenſe, has any right to 
interrupt me? 22 
The charge of borrowing from 


' / his predeceſſors has been lately al- 


ledged againſt the ſubject of tlus 
article, by a judicious and candid 


writer, who produces evidence 
ſufficient to ſtartle, if not ſubdue, 


the doubts of criticiſm ; thoſe who 
have been delighted by Sterne, 
will, perhaps, read the following 
obſervations, and the paſſages 
which follow them, with regret 
and ſurprize. | 
„In tracing ſome of Sterne's. 
ideas to other writers, I do not,” 
ſays the author, above referred to, 
* I do not mean to treat him as a 
plagiary ; I wiſh to illuſtrate, not 
to degrade him. If ſome inſtan- 
ces of copying be proved againſt 


him, they will detract nothing 


Vor. I. 


from his genius, and will only 


leſſen that impoſing ange: he 
ſometimes aſſumed, of erudition, 


which he really wanted. 


But there can be no doubt 
reſpecting Sterne's obligations of 


an author, once the favqurite to 


the learned and the witty, though 
now unaccountably neglected. I 
have often wondered at the great 


pains he takes in ridiculing opini- 


ons not faſhionable in his day, 
and have thought it ſingular, that 


he ſhould produce the portrait of 


his ſophiſt, Mr. Shandy, with all 
the ſtains and mouldineſs of the 


laſt century about him. But I am 


now convinced, that all the ſin- 
gularities of Triſtram Shandy, 
were drawn from Burton's Azatomy 
of Melancholy.” Here fallow the 
extracts. | PE 
STERNE. 5 
© Tis either Plato,” ſays Sterne, 
& or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xę. 


nophon, or Epictetus, or The. 


ophraſtus, or Lucian —or ſome 
one, perhaps, of later date 
either Cardan, or Budæus, or 
Petra cch, or Stella or poſſibly it 
may be ſome divine, or father of 
the church, St. Auſtin, or St. Cy- 


prian, or Bernard, who affir 


that it is an jrreſiſtible and natural 
ſſion to weep for the loſs of our 


friends or children and Seneca, 


(I'm poſitive) tells us ſomgwhere, 
that ſuch griefs evacuate them- 


ſelves beſt by that particular chan- 


nel. And accordingly we find that 
David wept for his ſon Abſalom 
Adrian for his Antinous Niobe 
for her children, and that Apollo- 
dorus and Crito both ſhed tears for 


Socrates before his death.” This is 


well rallied, as the following paſ- 
ſage will evince; but Sterne ſhould 
D d 1 have 


muſt die.“ 


„Death and departure of friends 


are things generally grievous: Om- - 


nium que in vita humana contingunt, 
luftus atque mors ſunt acerbiſſima. 


que 
ICAx DAN de Conſol. lib. 2.] The 
moſt auſtere and bitter accidents that 


can happen to a man in this life, 


in æternum valedicere, to part for 
- Ever, to forſake the world, and all 


our friends, 'tis altimum terribilinm, 
the laſt and the greateſt terrour ; 
moſt irkſome and troubleſome unto 
us? &c.—Nay, many generous 


ſpirits, and grave ſtaid men other- 
wile, are ſo tender in this, that at 


the loſs of a dear friend they will 


cry out, roar, and tear their hair, 
lamenting ſome months after, how1- 


ing O hone, as thoſe Iriſh women, 
and Greeks at their graves, com- 


mit many indecent actions, &c. 
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6 Tis an inevitable chance 
the firſt ſtatute in Magna Charta 


it is an everlaſting act of parlia- 
ment my dear brother—all muſt 


die.” 


” 


 BurToON. 


6 Tis an inevitable chance, the 
firſt ſtatute in Magna Charta, an 


everlaſting act of parliament, all 


STERNE. 
« When Tully was bereft of his 
dear daughter Tullia, at firſt he 


laid it to his heart—he liſtened to 


the voice of nature, and modula- 
ted his own unto it, &c.— But as 
ſoon as he began to look into the 


ſtores of philoſophy, and conſider 


how many excellent things might 
be ſaid on the occaſion—nobody 


upon earth can conceive, ſays the 
- great orator, how jo 


ytul, how happy 


it made me.” 


* 
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have conſidered, how much he 
- owed to poor old Burton. 
' e Bux rom. | 


BurTON, e ; 
“ Tully was much grieved 
his daughter Tulliola's death, at 


firſt, until ſuch time tliat he had 


confirmed his mind, with ſome 
philoſophical precepts, then he 
began to triumph over fortune and 
grief, and for her reception into 


heaven to be much more joyed, 


than before he was troubled for 
her loſs.” - NT. 
STERNE. 
Kingdoms and provinces, and | 


towns and cities, have they not 
- their periods? Where is Troy, and 


Mycene, and Thebes, and Delos, 
and Perſepolis, and Agrigentum ? 
What is become, brother Toby, 
of Nineveh, and Babylon, of 
Cyzicum, and Mytilene; the fair- 
eſt towns that ever the ſun roſe 
upon, are now no more.“ 
| ed BURTON. 20 
Kingdoms, provinces, towns, 
and cities.” ſays Burton, * have 
their periods, and are confumed. 
In thoſe flouriſhing times of Troy, 


- Mycene was the faireſt city in 


Greece, —but it, alas, and that 


Aſſyrian Nineveh are quite over- 


thrown. The like fate hath that 
Egyptian and Bzotian "Thebes. 


Delos, the common council-houſe 
of Greece, and Babylon, the great- 
eſt city that ever the ſun ſhone on, 


hath now nothing but walls, and 
rubbiſh left—And where is Troy 


itſelf now, Perſepolis, Carthage, 


Cyzicum, Sparta, Argos, and all 


' thoſe Grecian cities? Syracuſe and 


Agrigentum, the faireſt towns in 


Sicily, which had ſometimes feven 


hundred thouſand inhabitants, are 
now decayed.” e 
„ rm. | 
Let us follow Sterne again.” 
Returning out of Aſia, when 
failed from Zgina towards Mega- 


ra, 


tofore, now 


1 oy, pars pany wo * — 
\ 


me, Megara was before, Pyræus 
on the right hand, Corinth on 
the left. What flouriſhing towns 
now proftrate on the earth! Alas! 


alas! ſaid I to myſelf, that a man 
ſhould diſturb his ſoul for the loſs 


of a child, when ſo much as this, 


lies awfully buried in his preſence. 


Remember, ſaid I to myſelf again 
remember that thou art a man.” 
„ This is, with ſome ſlight va- 


riations, Burton's tranſlation of 
Servius's letter. Sterne alters juſt 


enough, to ſnew that he had not 
attended to the original.“ 
| BuR ro. | 
« Returning out of Aſia, when 


I failed from #gina towards Me- 
cara, I began to view the country 


round about. gina was behind 
me, Megara before, Pyræus on 


the right hand, Corinth on' the, 


left; what flouriſhing towns here- 
ate and over- 
whelmed before mine eyes! Alas, 


why are we men ſo much diſquiet- 


ed with the departure of a friend, 
whoſe life is much ſhorter ; when 
ſo many goodly cities lie buried 


before us. Remember, O Servius, 


thou art a man; and with that I 
was much confirmed, and cor- 


_ rected myſelf.” L? 


STERNE. 


«© My ſon is dead,” ſays Mr. 


Shandy, + ſo much the better; 
'tis a ſhame in ſuch a tempeſt, to 
have but one anchor.” 

-» BUXTON. 

He was a moſt dear and 
loving friend,” quoth Burton, «my 
fole friend Thou mayſt be 
aſhamed, I ſay, with Seneca, to 
confeſs it, in ſuch a tempelt as this 
to have but one anchor.” 
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ra, I began to view the country 
round about. Ægina was behind 


We eien * 
% But,” continues Mr. Shandy, 
& he is gone for ever from us? be 
it ſo. He is got from under the 
hands of his barber before he was 


bald. He is but riſen from a feaſt 


before he was ſurfeited from a 
banquet before he had got drunken. 
The Thracians wept when a child 
was born, and feaſted and made 
merry when a man went out of 
the world, and with reaſon. Is it 
not better not to hunger at all, 
than to eat? Not to thirſt, than to 
take phyſic to cure it? Is it not 
better to be freed from cares and 
agues, love and melancholy, and 
the other hot and cold fits of life, 
than like a galled traveller, who 
comes weary to his inn, to be 
bound to begin his journey afreſh.” 
X 5 Bux row. rl? 
Thou doſt him great injury 
to deſire his longer life. Wilt 


thou have him crazed and ſickly 


ſtill, like a tired traveller, that 
comes weary to his inn, begin his 
journey afreſh ;—he is now gone 
to eternity—as if he had riſen, 
ſaith Plutarch, from the midſt of 
a feaſt, before he was drunk—Ts 
it not much better not to hunger 


at all, than to eat? not to thirſt, 
than to drink to ſatisfy thirſt ? not 


to be cold, than to put on clothes 
to drive away cold? You had 
more need rejoice that I am freed 
from diſeaſes, agues, &c. The 


Thracians wept ſtill when a child 


was born, feaſted and made mirth 


when any man was buried; and 


ſo ſhould we rather be glad for 
ſuch as die well, that they are ſo 
happily freed from the miſeries of 
this life.“ e 
bs reno JOHN, Earl of 
Bute, a peer of North Britain, 
Dd2 director 


* 
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director of the education of George 
the Third, and afterwards his prime 
miniſter,” during æ period ſcarcely 
to be equalled in Engliſh hiſtory, 
for party violence and civil diſcord, 
which diffuſed a dark cloud of im- 
plied ſuſpicion, or open averſion, 
over the riſing glories of a youn 


and amiable Prince, who had ſo 


htely aſcended the throne of his 
anceſtors, with the moſt enthuſi- 
aſtic attachment of his ſubjects. 
Theſe circumſtances have been at- 
tributed, by ſome, to weakneſs, 
by others, to ill-deſign in the ad- 
miniſtration of the day, and, by 
many, to the ſuperior ſkill and 


_ verſatility of ther opponents, in 


forming ee cabal, and 
fomenting popular diſcontent. 

This nobleman, happy in the 
{miles of his ſovereign, but never 
poſſeſſing the confidence of the 
people, married the wealthy heir- 


eſs of Wortley Montague, and 


after retiring from a miniſtry, 
which the ſtrong arm of military 
interpoſition was ſcarcely able to 

otect, paſſed his remaining days 
in the lap of ſcience and tranquil- 
lity, expending, or rather ſinking, 


more than eighty thouſand pounds, 
in a ſuperb edifice on High Cliff, 


a barren promontory on the ſea 
coaſt of Hampfhire, oppoſite the 
Ifle of Wight ; not intimidated by 
the aſſurances of his architect and 
ſurveyor, who aſſerted that, from 
the daily and rapid inroads of the 
tide, in leſs than fifty years, the 
whole building, as well as the ſur- 


rounding gardens and pleaſure- 


groups, muſt be waſhed into the 


ea; a prediction, the fulfilling of 


which, I underſtand, the raging 


elements have already ruinouſly 


and rapidly commenced, not with- 
out perſona] injury to the proprie- 
tor, a ſhort time before his death. 
After ſeceding from the oſtenſi- 
ble ſituation of a miniſter, Lord 
Bute's favorite purſuit was botany, 
in which his reſearches are ſaid to 
have been ſucceſsful ; his work on 
this ſubject, with plates, of which. 
I believe, only a dozen were print. 
ed, is an elegant and ſplendid 
proof, that when levees and draw- 


ing rooms loſe their charm, me- 


thods of paſſing through life may 
ſtill be ſtruck out, without ſacri- 
ficing health, fame, and fortune, 
to the injurious vices, the deſpica- 


dle arts, or the trifling follies of 


Newmarket, the brothel, or the 
chace. For the ſhades of retire- 
ment, Sir Robert Walpole is ſaid 
to have neglected or forgotten to 
qualify himſelf, an evil not eaſily 
remedied, and productive, in ma- 
ny inſtances, of ſerious perplexity, 
which that miniſter, after having 
been hunted down, by the furious 
but mercenary blood-hounds of 
Pulteney, pathetically lamented, 
with tears. 5 | 

I cannot but think, that the 
ſubject of this article would have 
deſerved much better of ſcience 
and of mankind, and would have 
been more juſtly entitled to the 


praiſe of a benevolent friend of 


the arts, had he permitted the im- 
reſſions of his botanic work to 
ave been more numerous, and 

given to the public at a moderate 

price, or a copy to have been dif- 
tributed, gratis, to every univerſity 
and public library in Europe; the 
partial and reſerved manner in 
which it was printed and conferred 


ſavoured ſtrongly of a haughty, 


1 


3 
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_ ariſtocratic ſpirit, illiberal, and 


unworthy an amateur and a gen- 


tleman. a8 510 . 2, | 
By a ſpecies of internal, or ra- 
ther collateral evidence, this cir- 
cumſtance ſerves to corroborate a 
report. which I formerly heard, 
but did-not credit, from a relation 


of the Thane's, who had no tempt- 


ation, and was of a profeſſion that 
generally inſpires a juſt hatred for 
lying. In the domeſtic management 
and education of his children, he 
deſcribed the paternal deportment 
of Lord Bute as ſingular and auſ- 
tere: from childhood to manhood 
they enjoyed a very minute portion 
of the time and attention of their 
father, who, abſorbed in 
reveries, deep ſtudy, or ſelf. con- 
templation, directed, that at a fixed 
and regular hour they ſhould once, 
and only once a day, be introduced 
to him, and make their obedience. 

After the cool common-place 


queſtions, mutually given and re- 


ceived, they retired. This anec- 
dote, if true, inſtead of the ſoft 
endearing intercourſe of a parent, 
might be rather termed a dramatic 
repreſentation of domeſtic deco- 
rum, perfectly conſiſtent with the 
Earl's geſture and manner of ſpeak- 
ing, which thoſe who remember 
it, may recollect were theatric; it 
was rather the formal tondeſcen- 
fion of an Oriental deſpot, a father 
without affection, than the fond 
meeting of a parent with his offs- 


pring, liſtening to their prattle, or 


viewing, with delight, the opening 


litical 


— 


buds of mental and corporal im- 


provement. 88 

„Kan you vouch for the au- 
thenticity of certain accuſations 
you have produced againſt the fa- 
vorite, and the mother of a great 


prin ?” faid a barriſter (who 
s the reputation of hitting off 
fatirical iketches impromptu} to 
the famous author of certain vio- 
lent periodic invectives. Nothing 
like it,” replied- the honourable 
gentleman, ** nothing like it; I was 


totally ignorant of the buſineſs, but 


the hint, probably firſt ſuggeſted 
by ſome hungry paragraph -· mon- 
ger, or induſtrious pamphleteer,' 
afforded ſo fair an opportunity for 
raiſing public clamour, and fan- 
ning the embers of diſcontent, 
that I could not ſuffer it to eſcape 
me.“ The indignant lawyer, in- 
ſtantly and — pr turned his 
back on the propagator of falſe- 


hood during the remainder of the 


evening, obſerving towards him a 
contemptuous and expreſſive ſilence. 

„A private country gentleman, 
and a colonel of a regiment of 
militia,” (obſerved the barriſter to 
the writer of this article, and a 
few others, who ſat near him on 
the occaſion; which was a public 
dinner) © the raſcal behind me 
might have lived unnoticed, and 
have died without remembrance, 
had he not, at an early period of 
life, given notorious and flagrant 
proofs of an utter contempt for 
religion and the moral duties. 
With a ſuitable circle of compa- 
nions, he inſtituted a ſociety, whoſe 


exiſtence was a ſatire on mankind, 


and whoſe impunity was a libel 
on their country; they choſe Satan 
for their divinity, and profaned, 
by mock rites and obſcene prac» 
tices, the liturgy and ceremonies 
of the church of England, þy 
addrefling them to the monarch 
of hell, 


After exhauſting every reſource 


of a depraved fancy and an im- 


pure 
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imagination, he turned his 


mind from blaſphemy unenlivened 


by wit, from ſenſualiry without 
refinement,: from love without de- 
Hcacy, to political adventure; and 
in a conference with the miniſter 
of the day, on the price of his 
vote, his demands were ſo arbitra- 
ry, exorbitant, and unreaſonable, 
that the premier rejected them in 


à peremptory and ſpirited manner, 


and was told by this political rene- 
gado, that in a few months he 
would write him down. Diſap- 
pointed in his proſpects at court, 
he drew his venal pen, and became 


a virulent libeller of king, church, 


and ftate, till, by the unwarranta- 
ble raſhneſs of a miniſter, who 
violated, in his perſon, the prin- 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, 


in order to revenge the inſults of 


his maſter, whoſe mother had been 
groſſly traduced, our hero had the 
verſatility to render the private in- 
juries: of an obſcure debauchee the 
cauſe of the whole kingdom, by 
which means, he ſet the nation in 
an uproar. 


« Thus, an individual of dia- 


bolical features, blaſted character, 
and infamous life, the traducer of 
revealed religion, and ridiculer of 
its myſteries; the defender and 


panegyriſt of fraud, cruelty, and 


obſceneneſs; the reviler of that 
ſex, to whom we all owe, not only 
our exiſtence and nurture, but the 
moſt delicious moments of our 
life; whoſe hand had been againſt 
every man, and every man's hand 
apainſt him, became, by one of 
thoſe extraordinary revolutions 
which govern the world, the moſt 
favored and popular man alive, 
ſecuring adoration, honour, and 
emolument, far beyond all that 


miniſterial favour could beſtow, 

But time and common ſenſe have 
long diſſolved the charm ; he is 
rapidly ſinking into his original 


inſignificance, keeps aloof on all 


pular and deciſive queſtions, ex- 
ibiting the ſame tergiverſation in 
political, as he formerly evinced 
in religious principles, and is 
wholly occupied by a ſordid p: 
fion for ſhillings and half crowns.” 
This rough outline, whoſe ſeve. 
rity I cannot but cenſure, and 
whoſe truth, in many inſtances, I 
cannot on any account ſubſcribe 
to, was heard with filent attention 
by the ſurrounding circle, while 
the only notice taken of it, by the 
only perſon who ought to have 
noticed it, and who muſt have 
diſtinctly heard the whole, was 
his ſwallowing a half pint bumper 
of Burgundy, probably with a view 
to waſh down the ebullitions of 
anger and chagrin. oo He 
Before I conclude, it may pro- 


bably be expected of me to notice, 


the oft repeated, and long conti 
nued charge of ſecret influence, 
adduced againſt the Earl of Bute 


for many years after he quitted the 


cabinet: this intercourſe is ſaid to 
have been carried on by the medium 
of a fortunate, and in many re- 
ſpects a meritorious man, to whom 
I grant, without heſitation, the 
„ PALMA NON SINE PULVERE.” 


This accuſation, probably firſt ori- 


ginating from hatred or from fear, 
which implies from its name as 


well as nature, difficulty of detec- 


tion, would, with others of a ſimi- 
lar tendency, have long ſince been 
forgotten, but for a myſterious air 
of privacy, the effect of fear or 


policy, always obſerved, in this 
nobleman's interviews with the 


king; 
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king; his ſoreneſs and irritation 

on the ſubject, and his earneſtly 
and induſtriouſly affecting a mark- 
ed inattention, a ſeemingly import- 
ant gegligence of miniſters and 
court meaſures. The almoſt ex- 
tinguiſhed ſparks of doubt or of 
ſuſpicion, were alſo ſomewhat 
lighted up a few years ſince, by a 
ridiculous, unauthorized negocia- 
tion, created or imagined. in the 
declining dotage, and officious 
garrulity of the late Dr. Adding- 
ton. 

The following eber; is drawn 
by an inveterate enemy, who en- 
joyed, of pretends to have enjoyed 
more than common opportunities 
of minutely inſpecting the life and 
character of Lord Bute. 

Falſe without ſyſtem to others 
and himſelf; reſerved inward and 
darkſome, ſequeſtering himſelf in 
the ſhades of retirement, as à re- 
fuge of vanity from contempt. 
Clandeſtine without concealment, 
{ad without forrow, domeſtic with- 
out familiarity, haughty without 
elevation, ſtubborn without firm- 
neſs, and ambitious without ſpirit; 
a frigid friend, a mean enemy, 
without eaſe, manners or dignity. 
Bookiſh without learning, a dab- 
ler in the fine arts without taſte, 
diſplaying all the parade of a vaſt 
library, yet as unconverſable on 
literature, as a deaf man on muſic, 
or a blind man on paintings. A 
tutor without knowledge, a miniſter 
without ability, and a favorite 
without gratitude.” 

To this portrait of a miniſter, 
evidently drawn by a diſappointed 
party man, who may thank his 
own abſurd ſingularities for all his 
failures; had J a talent for per- 
ſonal com pariſon, * would attempt 


to add a ſketeh of Hvar BrL sort 


Leco, the firſt in every ſenſe of 


the word, the firſt of Lord Bute's 
political victims, who gave an ear- 


ly alarm of the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the favorite, and recom- 
mended inſtant reſignation to all 
his aſſociates. Had _ attended 
to this advice when the lion firſt 
diſcovered his paw, he might have 
been ſucceſsfully reſiſted; but the 
Thane had the art, that art in the 
preſent reign ſo often, repeated, to 
foment their diſſenſions, to attack 
each man ſingly, and finally, to 
ſubvert a formidable phalanx, who 
would have been invincible, could 
they have been prevailed on to 


hold together by common intereſt ' 


or 3 ſenſe; perhaps it is 
well for the country that ſuch 
powerful combinations contain 
within themſelves the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord and decay, we might other · 


wiſe be governed by an wn | 


deſpotic ariſtocracy. 
Mr. Legge was educated: on an 


elaborate but private ſyſtem, in 


conformity with the wiſhes of a 
near relation, who dreaded. the 


lax morality of a public ſchool; a 


ſound judgment, a retentive me- 
mory, and a peculiar turn for 


arithmetic calculation and finance, ; 


but not a brilliant imagination, 
were improved by claſhcal eru- 
dition, manly exerciſes, and the 
belles lettres. After a ſufficient 
peruſal of books, he was introduced 
to buſineſs and men, and paſſed 
the uſual official, parliamentary, 
and diplomatic routine, at the 
Treaſury, the Admiralty, and 
Berlin, with exemplary diligence 
and propriety, Educated: under 
the tried abilities of the Walpoles, 
and the dignthed probity of the 

Pelham, 
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Pethams, he was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; he de- 
ſerved and ſhared with Lord Chat- 
ham, the gratitude and applauſe 
of his country, but conſiderably 
excelled his affociate in temper and 


difintereſted political independence; 
K without pretending to eloquence, 
ö f he was heard with attention; and 


thoſe who came predetermined to 
vote againſt him, could not hel 
feeling regret at oppoting ſo hone 
a miniſter, and fo amiable a 
When I called his imagination 
nor brilliant, I meant that it was 
not the prominent feature of his 


character, for in this particular, he. 


was ſecond to few; thoſe not in- 
timately acquainted with him, and 
who had conſidered him only as a 
ſtateſman, were furprized an a 
cloſer view to find him the plea- 
ſanteſt man in company. With- 
out the overacted formalities af a 
courtier, or the frivolous French 
grimace ot the ancien ae, he was 
kind, fociable, and endearing; ful- 


0 


's filling, in his day, what are rarely 
1 fulfüled, the duties of a country 


gentleman. | | 
By the influence of private worth 

and perſonal attachment, Mr. 

Legge was called on by the general 


voice of a conſiderable county, to 


repreſent them in parliament; a 
bufineſs in which, after having 
pledged himſelf beyond retreat, 
the Earl of Bute wiſhed him to re- 
2 _ __  Imquiſh in favor of his relation, 
2 Sir Simeon Stewart. The miniſ-— 
terial application was anſwered 

with openneſs and mildnefs, but 

with firmneſs: © If a fingle hint 


3 had been given of his Lordſhip's 


wiſhes before my honor was en- 
gaged, and the interval was ſuffi- 


STUART, DR. 


ciently long, I would not have | 


moved a ſtep; but after ſuch flat- 


tering proofs of attachment as-I 


have received, I would ſpend my 


laſt ſhilling rather than act a dif- 
honorable part with my friends in 
the country.” Unuſed to oppoſi- 
tion, confident of his ſtrength, and 


perhaps glad to rid himſelf of a 


man, whoſe uncorrupt principles 
were dreaded, the Premier gave 
the ſignal of dimiſſion. It was on 
this occaſion a man, who notwith- 
ſtanding his unpromiſing counte- 


nance, poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare 


of political acumen, and knowledge 
of the world, though he was after- 
wards branded by a certain lite- 
rary drawcanfir, famous for mak- 

ing all his perſonages, gods ar 
devils, with the name of the cream- 


coloured parafite ; it was on this me- 
morable occaſion, he exclaimed, 


almoſt in the words applied to 
Swift in another part of this col- 


tection: © We have not honeſty _ 


enough ourſelves, my Lord, to at- 


ſociate with theſe fellows who 


have.” 
CTUART, Dr. author of a 
Hiſtory of Scotland, and edi- 


tor of the Political Herald, a vi- 


rulent, but well written periodic 
blication. ä 
His Life of Mr. Fox, conceiv- 


ed and executed in a ſtrain of ela- 


borate, unvaried panegyric, cannot 


be peruſed by the warmeſt admi- 


rers of that gentleman, without a 
ſigh or a bluſh. 


* 


The Doctor, a fpirited writer, 
and a hearty partizan, was occa- 
ſionally miſled by a heated imagi- 
nation, ſtrong reſentments, and the 
mortification of diſappointed hopes, 


into bitterneſs and malignity, 


long kept alive by the indecent and 


irritating 
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irritating provocations of trium- 
phant adverſaries. Under theſe 
impreſſions, his deſcriptions as an 
hiſtorian, and his impartiality as 
a critic, were occaſionally and un- 


wWarrantably warped by party pre- 


judice, expreſſed in harſh epithets 


of coarſe contempt. Dr. Henry, 
Author of a Hiſtory of England, 


whoſe departmental arrangement 


of matter, and copious informa- 


tion, amply compenſate for dry- 
neſs, and a want of the attractions 
of ornament, was the conſtant ob- 
ject of Stuart's inveterate attacks, 
both in print and converſation; 
whether this hoſtile diſpoſition was 
produced by Henry's ſucceſs, or 
by perſonal injury, I have not yet 
been informed. 


n the deſpondency of a ſhip- 


wrecked party, and inſulted by 


more ſucceſsful rivals, he is ſaid to 
have ſoothed his ſorrows with Not- 
tingham ale, a pleaſant, but glutin- 
ous and ſtypifying liquor, injuri- 
ous to health of body and intellec- 


| tual exertion. © If you call fo 
frequently for beer,” ſaid Biſhop 
Warburton to a young parſon who 


was luſtily bellowing for the tan- 
kard, “ your ſermons will be malt 
and hops.” . 

A ſenſible writer, confeſſedly 


unfavourable in his prepoſſeſſions 


againſt the ſubject of this article, 
after a long converſation, reluc- 
tantly allowed, that he poſſeſſed 
rapid conception, and an animated 
ſtile: “ But any man, he added, 
with common powers, by adopting 
the ſyſtem of Stuart, might have 
equailed him in literary reputa- 
tion,” „ What was his ſyſtem?” 
ſaid a byeſtander, that of Church- 
ill, Hill, and a long liſt of literary 
adventurers ; reſolution and effrontery, 
Nos 1d | 
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to write or ſay any thing.” A de- 
ſcription of Dr. . 755 in which 
the editor of this collection cannot 
wholly agree. ag 
A clergyman of the Church of 
England, being invited to dine at 
a 2entleman's houſe, was inform- 
ed, as he alighted from his horſe, 
that our Scotch Hiſtorian was 
one of the company; he directly 
re· mounted, and trotted home, 
quittinga ſumptuous entertainment, 
and attic ſociety, for a country 
clergyman's Saturday's repaſt, cold 
mutton, and the comfortable chorus 


of mops, bruſhes, and brooms. 


He apologized to his friend the 
next day for ſo abrupt a departure, 
and putting Dr. Stuart's Hiſtory 
into his hand, pointed out the fol- 
lowing paſſage, obſerving, that he 
could not venture to aſſociate with 
a man who avowed ſuch princi- 
ples. | Y ID 

«© The members of every church 
contend for their reſpective tenets, 
and when they are not corrupted 
by riches into an indolent indif- 
ference, are too apt, by diffuſing 
malevolence and kindling the an- 
grieſt and moſt incurable paſ- 
ſions of the human heart, to check 
that univerſal benevolence, which 
ought to be the ſpirit of every re- 
ligion. n 

The advantage produced by 
ſuch zeal, by no means compen- 
ſates for the calamities it produces, 
and it would be fortunate, if the 
expences, formalities and abuſes of 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, were 


for ever at an end; if the pontiff, 


the biſhop, and the preſbyter, were 
diſmiſſed ; if religion, hke philo- 
ſophy and ſcience, were jelt un- 
fettered; if nations were not har- 
neſſed in matters of opinion, Hke 
E e | horſes 
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horſes to a carriage; and if every 


man's heart were the only temple 


in which he was to worſhip his 
God.” 1 l p | 


I ſhall not preſume to determine 


whether it was the duty of a mi- 
niſter of the goſpel to ſecede, or 
boldly meet the foe. Perhaps the 


timid, or the prudent rector, was 


of an opinion, which I have heard 
ſeriouſly ſupported, that religion 


was a ſubject which a clergyman 


ſhould never introduce ot of the 
pulpit, nor ſpeak of any thing elfe 
in it; he ſeems at leaſt to have 


thought that the better part of 


valour was diſcretion. Much it is 
true may be faid in favour of 
liberal diſcuſſion, and that many 
Important truths have been ſtruck 
out by a colliſion of the flint and 
ſteel of controverſy. Yet it has 
been doubted, if one convert was 
ever gained by ſuch conflicts; 
and it is to be feared, that the acri- 


monious heat, and indecent vio- 


lence, into which religious diſputes 
in particular, are ſo apt to lead us, 


' have often injured a good cauſe, 
6 4 „ to male 
il 


by affordin 

volence vs. deſign, for levelling 
the infidious arrows of ridicule, 
againſt a cauſe, which had nothing 


to fear from candour and impar- 


tiality. 5 
ULLIVAN, an unfortunate 
MI Iriſhman, hurried by impetu- 


olity and reſentment, into a bold 


and unwarrantable enterprize. He 


did not, like his American name- 


ſake, help to convert ſucceſsful re- 
bellion into a glorious revolution, 
but fell an i1gnominious victim to 
the paſſions, thoſe arbitrary tyrants, 


which ſo few of us are able to re- 


ſiſt. 
Having formed an attachment 


the ſtruggles of reluctant beauty, 


to an amiable young woman, of 
poliſhed and engaging manners, he 
was admitted as her lover; but, 

from ſome trifling diſagreement, 


in which his conſtitutional ardor 


ſomewhat over-leaped the bounds 
of diſcretion and decorum, his 


. viſits had, for a ſhort time, been 
forbidden Stung with keen de- 


fire, and wearied by tedious expec- 
tation, he broke into her mother's 
houſe at the dead of night, ſeized- 
her in his arms, and in ſpite of 
outcries, tears, and reſiſtance, con- 
veyed her ta a lonely ſequeſtered 
ſpot in the county of Limerick. 

After ſecuring the avenues of his 
retreat, which was an ancient caſtle, 
and conſidering himſelf as ſafe 
from the danger of immediate 
purſuit, he conducted the trem- 
bling fair one into a retired cham- 
ber, and addreſſed her in the fol- 
lowing words . 15-60 

„ You have tortured me ſo long 
on, the tenterhoaks of ſuſpence, 
and 1n the agonies of delayed hope, 
that it is not poſſible to flatter my- 
ſelf with enjoving the leaſt ſhare 
of your affections: but it is now 
too late to ſtruggle againſt an infa- 
tuation which has wound itſelf 
round the fibres of my heart; it 
ſhall not, (continued Sullivan, 
his eyes flaſhing at once with venge- 
ance and fierce deſire) it ſhall. © 


not remain for an inſulting rival, 


to riot on thoſe beauties,. which, 
to contemplate, has been, for 
many a day, the only ſolace of my 
4 9 | 8 

Deaf to her moſt earneſt entrea- 
ties, inattentive to remonſtrances 
and tears, he graſped her in his 
arms, with the. rude energy of ſa- 
vage appetite, and was as happy as 


and 


SUpERSTTrIOUS OBSERVANOES; ar 
and raptures, not mutual, could 


make him. 


So flagrant a violation of the 


laws, alarmed the country ; and a 
detachment of ſoldiers, headed by 
the ſheriff, in a few days reſcued 


the lady, and conducted Sullivan 


to priſon: He was tried and con- 


victed; but, before ſentence of 


death was paſſed, the court per- 
mitted him to put the following 
queſtion : “ Madam! matters have 
been carried againſt me with a 
high hand, and they are now come 
to an extremity which it is only 
in your power to palliate; if you 
will marry me, the court will per- 
haps conſider my caſe in another 
light, and ſave my life?” If I 
loved you,” (inſtantly replied the 
violated and indignant female, 
ere, with juſt pride and reſent- 
ment) * if I loved you to diſtrac- 
tion, I would not ſtir a ſtep to 


fave your life; though the puniſh-. 


ment you are about to undergo 

will not reſtore my blaſted honor, 

it may hereafter protect innocence 
from violence and villainy.” 

— This impetuous and miſguided 

pupil of impulſe, ſoon after ſuffered 

an ignominious death. 

It is not to defend his conduct 
that the preſent article is inſerted, 
a more important object, and I 
truſt, one of more moral tendency 
was in view. | 
Let thoſe whom nature gave 


Form to enchant, and beauty to 


enſlave, . | 
—let lovely, bewitching women, 
be cautions how they receive or 
encourage the addreſſes of youn 
men, leaſt the natural effuſions o 


chearfulneſs and good temper, 


ſhould be miſtaken for partiality 
and approbation. It becomes every 


woman to examine her own heart, 
and the merits of the candidate for 
her regard, early, and with ſcru- 


Lee accuracy. If he is ſo un- 


ortunate as to prove neither inte- 
reſting or agreeable, every good, 


and every ſenſible female, will at 


once candidly ſay ſo, and ſpeak her 
mind with delicacy and firmneſs ; 
nor for the ſake of a dangler at 
Ranelagh, and a partner at a ball, 
ruin a man's happineſs for ever. 
The betrayer of virgin inno- 
cence, falls deſervedly by the ſword 
of an unhappy father, or an in- 
cenſed brother; the raviſher is 
led to a diſgraceful death, and no 
one will complain; but is the in- 
famous coquette to go unpunithed, 
who ſmiles but to deceive, and 
wins only to — ?—if there be 
a hotter place in hell, ſurely it muſt 
be reſerved for ſuch unfeeling 
monſters! ſhould this reflection ar- 
reſt one woman in her unprincipled 
career, or ſave one lover from ex- 


periencing that blaſted hope, which 


makes the heart fick, and leads to 


the bottomleſs abyſs of deſpair and 


death ; Sullivan will not have ſuf- 
fered, nor will Hackman have died 


in vain. 


'C\QUPERSTITIOUS Obfer- 
vances, after the Reforma- 


tion. | | 

In a country which, but eighty 
years before, had ſtreamed with 
the blood of Proteftant Martyrs, 


who can read, without aftoniſh- _ 


ment, that the following ceremo- 


nies were made uſe of, and conſi- 


dered as effential by an Engliſh 
prelate, before a building, made 
wwith hands, could be made uſe of, 
for the purpoſe of a creature, like 
man, imploring forgiveneſs of his 
Maker, and aſking a thankful heart? 

Ee 2 The 
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The church in queſtion was that 
of St. Catherine Creed, which had 
been lately repaired. As the Biſhop 
(it is ſearcely neceſſary to fay Laud) 
approached the weſtern door, he 
joined, with his reverend aſſiſtants, 

in the following fervent exclama- 
tion: Open, ye everlaſting doors, 
that the King of Glory may enter 
in.“ This was repeated, till the 
doors, opening inward, as by an 
inviſible EY admitted them, 
They then proſtrated themſelves ; 
and, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
rongunced it holy ground; the 
Biſhop, in the mean time, col- 
lecting duſt in his hand, ſcattered 
it in the air, With ſeveral emi- 
nent doctors, he next went round 
the church in proceſſion, repeatin 
the nineteenth, and alſo the hun- 
dredth pſalm. T4 | 

Curſes were then ſolemnly pro- 
nounced againſt all thoſe who 
ſhould. prophane the holy place; 
Laud devoutly bowing to the eaſt, 
at the end of every curſe, and 
concluding each with, „Let all 
the people ſay, Amen.” Bleſſings 


were alſo copiouſly poured forth 


on the builders and framers of the 
church, and the contributors to- 
wards its ornaments. 

After the ſermon, our zealous 
Biſhop .proceeded to conſecrate, 
and adminiſter the facrament, He 
approached the communion table, 
alternately bending his body, and 
raiſing his head and eyes towards 
Heaven. Having reached a table, 
on which the bread and wine ſtood, 
but covered, he made a pauſe, ap- 
parently breathing forth pious eja- 


culations; then making ſeven bows, 


aud reading many prayers, he ven- 
tured to raiſe up the corner of the 


- 
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backwards many ſteps. 


napkin, wherein the bread. was. 
encloſed ; as ſoon as the vegetable 


production caught his eye, the 


cloth dropped incontinently from 
his band, his countenance and 
geſtures exhibited ſtrong marks-of 
awe and veneration, and, ftruck as 
it vere by holy fear, he retired 
With the 
like forms, exactly, ſcrupulouſly, 
and almoſt theatrically practiſed, 
with regard to the wine, particu- 
larly the retreating backward, the 
ſacrament was at length adminiſ- 
tered, and the ceremony of conſe- 


cration concluded. 1 2 


It was leſs than two years after 


this prophane mockery, that ano- 


ther circumſtance occurred, which 
proved, that the Biſhop retained 
the inquiſitorial diſpoſition, as well 
as the ſuperiſttious notions, of the 
church of Rome. DIL FE 

The collegiate church of St. Ed- 


mund, in the City of Saliſbury, 


had, with its revenues, remained 
in the hands of-the crown, from 
the days of the rapacious and libi- 


dinous Henry, to the reign of 


James the Firſt, when it was fold 


to a private perſon; and having 


ſucceſſively paſſed through ſeveral 
hands, was at length purchaſed by 
the pariſhioners, who repaired it, 
and made 1t their pariſh church. 
The windows had been preſerved, 
and were painted after the old 
faſhion, containing, among other 
things, the hiſtory of the creation, 
in which, God the Father was re- 


preſented in the form of an old 


man, with compaſſes in his hand. 
This picture offended many of the 
pariſhioners, who, in the warmth 
of proteſtant zeal, conſidered it as 
a remnant of the whore of Baby- 
lon, A veſtry being called on the 
| : occaſion, 


* 


occaſion, it was propoſed by Mr. 


| Henry Sherfield, Recorder of Sa- 


liſbury, and one of the congrega- 
tion of St. Edmund's, to remove 


the obnoxious window, which was 


agreed to; and the next morning, 
ſending for a glazier, he accompa- 
nied him to the church, and point- 
ing out, with his {tick, the glaſs 
which was to be changed, 1n the 
heat of reform, or the careleſſneſs 
of indifference, he broke ſever al 
of the panes. _ 

This action of Sberfield was re- 
ported to Laud, by one of thoſe 
good. natured N in a neighbour- 
hood, which few men are without; 


an infor mation was exhibited 


againſt him in the Star-Chamber, 
he was committed to priſon, fined 
five hundred pounds, and removed 
from his poſt. 
URFACE, CHARLES, i in the 
School for Scandal, the effects 


of ſuch a character, held up for 


applauſe and admiration, injurious 
to the intereſts of ſociety. See 
Sheridan ; obſerving, that nothing 
in that article is meant to extend 
to a defence of the ſentimental 
hypocriſy of Joſeph. 


QUTHEELAND, JAMES, 


Judge of the Admiralty Court 


at Minorca, from which he was 


diſmiſſed in an arbitrary manner 
by General Murray, the governor, 
who afterwards ſurrendered that 
iſland. For this injury, Mr. Su- 
therland received pecuniary fatis- 
faction; but it was not money that 
could reſtore tranquility to a mind 


endued with the higheſt and moſt. 


delicate ſenſe of honor. 
This unmerited diſmiſſion, af 
which his royal maſter never gave 


any public mark of diſapprobation, 


inflicted a deep wound, which ne- 


| SUTHERLAND. F 


ver was healed he conſidered 


himſelf as facrificnd to heat of 


_ temper and miſrepreſentation, and 


the ſame law which procured him 
redreſs, having helped to diminiſh- 


his reſources, the afflicting humi- 


liation of poverty was added to 
the anguiſh of a wounded ſpirit. 
After repeated appeals and peti- 
tions to the King and his miniſters, 
which were either neglected or not 
received, finding it no longer in 
his powef to ſtruggle with the evils 
of his ſituation ; unable to dig, 
and aſhamed to beg, he deliberate- 


ly reſolved to put an end to his 


exiſtence, in the preſence of the 
Sovereign who had been ſo ſtrongly 
prejudiced againſt him. This pur- 
poſe he executed as the King, in 
his carriage, was deſcending Con- 


ſtitution Hill, in the Green Park, 


on his way to the levee, Auguſt 
17, 1791; when the unhappy man 
advanced towards. him, and falling 


on one knee, lodged the contents 


of a piſtol in his heart. 

This is not the firſt inſtance, in 
which the ſmiles or frowns of a 
King, remarkable for correct con- 


duct and mildneſs of manners, 


have been followed by deſpair, 
ſelf- acc uſation, or ſuicide. 
Early in the preſent reign, Mr. 


Yorke, a younger branch of the 


Hardwicke family, had been pre- 
vailed on, by the immediate per- 
ſonal application of the King, to 
accept the ſeals, contrary to the 


moſt expreſs and ſacred promiſes 


he had made to men, with whom 


he was cloſely united by blood, as 


well as principle. On this trying 
occaſion, our young politician, 
(who appears to have been by no 
means deficient either in intellec- 
tual endowment or perſonal cha- 

racter) 
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rater) is ſaid to have been ex- 
poſed, for hours, to the moſt 
preſſing intreaties, which he refiſt« 
ed with firmneſs, but with decency 
and reſpecg. 75 
After a long, and apparently 
an ineffectual ſtruggle, the royal 
combatant found that victory was 
unattainable on the fair, even 


ground, of equity and good faith: 
he therefore dexterouſly ſhifted his 


attack from the underſtanding to 
the paſſions and feelings of his 
unhappy ſubject. After reproach- 
ing him, with a mixture of ten- 
derneſs and anger, for his cruelty 
and ingratitude towards a friend 
who loved him, and a King, to 
whom he and his family 2 be 
indebted for every thing they hoped 
for or enjoyed, he iuddenly funk 
on his knees, and burſt into tears. 

Such arguments, and ſuch rhe- 
toric, Mr. Yorke felt himfelf una- 
ble either to anſwer or oppole :— 
in an agonizing conflict between 
his loyalty and his integrity, his 
honour and his intereſt ; in a fatal, 


a faithleſs moment, he gave way. 


Every expedient to ſoothe, to heal, 


to reconcile, to animate, and exalt, 


was induſtriouſly ſelected; he was 
to be the confidential friend of his 
maſter, not a miniſterial tool, and 
an honourable title was to be at- 
tached to the' ſeals. But, on his 
return from the King's cloſet, he 
found the door of that brother 
whom he had deceived, for ever 


- ſhut againſt him. Few of my 


readers will wiſh me to recite the 
bloody concluſion of this negocia- 
tion; it may be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that he exhibited every 
{ymptom of mental anguiſh and 
hopeleſs repentance, - but not of 
deranged intellect; and that the 


barony of Morden was, I believe 
never regiſtered in the houſe of h 


The ſecond inſtance was Gene- 
ral Carpenter, a military veteran, . 
whoſe long life, devoted to the 
public ſervices, or the domeſtic. 
offices of his Sovereign, was not 
ſufficient to protect him from 
court calumny, and the arrow 
which flieth in the dark. He 
withdrew from the ſervile herd, 
who watch the ſignal to flatter or 
to hate; he withdrew from that 
countenance, which, till then, 
had beheld him with approbation, 
to the valley and ſhadow of death. 

lt is not my wiſh, however 
obvious the "inſtances, however 
eaſy the taſk, it is not my' wiſh 
to crowd the page with examples 
of injured. private worth, and 
royal ingratitude ; but ſhould this 
periſhable volume, in its rapid 


deſcent to the land of oblivion, - 


chance to be peruſed by kings, or 
their deſcendants, in their intervals 
of repoſe from party cabal or looſe 
pleaſure; it may ſerve to remind 
them, that ſubjects are men of 
like paſſions and like feelings with 
themſelves; that the wounds of 
injury or inſult are doubly enve- 
nomed when inflicted by thoſe 
who are protected by eminence, 
power, and wealth, trom an ap- 
peal to the ſword. Perſons of 
that exalted deſcription ſhould re- 
collect, that, by tempting us from 
the paths of rectitude, with thoſe 


rewards placed at their diſpoſal, 


for far other purpoſes, the main- 
ſpring of moral conduct is effen- 
tially injured; that one vicious 
character rewarded, or one good 
man diſgraced, may influence the 
conduct of - thouſands, whom fear 


cannot 
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cannot awe, or precepts will not 
reach. Great men ought not to be 
diſappointed if, (as was the caſe 
with David Mallet) after they 
have been inculcating the baſe leſ- 
ſons of infidelity, and lax morality 
towards others, their own vile max- 
ims ſhoald afterwards be put in 
practice againſt themſelves. | 
The ſeveral inſtances I have 
mentioned, were conſidered in the 
light of lunacy, according to the 
legal judicial opinion, and in com- 
pliance with the uſeful, perhaps 
the amiable prejudices of mankind 
in favour of unfortunate relatives; 
yet I cannot perſuade myſelf to 
think that a reſolution to commit 
the damnable and unpardonable 
crime of ſuicide, alone, and not 
accompanied with other circum- 
ſtances, is any greater proof of an 
abſence of reaſon, than the commiſ- 
ſion of any ſin of proportionate hor- 
ror and magnitude. The parricide, 
plunging his knife into that boſom 
from which he firſt drew the ſtreams 
of life, and the mother, dooming 
her ill-fated 1 to untimely 
death, ſtand in the ſame predica- 
ment with the ſelf-deſtroyer ; they 
all appear, from previous pertur- 
bation, and, in ſome inſtances, - 
of lingering death, from fubſe- 
quent repentance, fully aware of 
the unnatural abominations they 
have been guilty of, and the cer- 
tainty of puniſhment ſooner or 
later overtaking them. Paſſion, 
avarice, a fear of ſhame, a dread 
of the world, of ridicule, of po- 
verty, diſgrace, contempt, and 
depreſſion, equally goad them on 
to that precipice which they all 


4 


dread at the moment they ruſh 


down. 


Every deviation from moral 


rectitude, may, perhaps firifly 
ſpeaking, be 4 ſpecies of wird 


rary madneſs; but if an inordi» 
nate purſuit of bad means, towards 


the attainment of unlawful ends 
if ſearching for a deceitful refource 
againſt calamities and diſtreſſes, 
which, at times, have harrowed 
up the heart ſtrings of us all, are 
unerriog criterions of inſanity; 1 
cannot but be of opinion, that 
the intellects of the felon, or high- 
wayman, are equally deranged with 
thoſe of the devoted ſuicide: and I 
fear that few of us have been able 
to ſteer ſo cautiouſly, at a certain 
tumultuous period of our lives, but 
that our conduct and convictions 
have at times been wretchedly at 


variance. ' 


The fubject of this article may 
be produced in ſup of my 


theory: | educated with the nice 


ſenſe of honour, and ſtern inte- 


grity, and in habits of intimacy 


with men of high rank, military 


worth, and political ſagacity; with 


a female family, initiated (per- 
haps culpably initiated, for a man 
whoſe income was only for life, 
as it is not my intention to defend 
his conduct) in the modern forms 
of faſhion, and elegant accom- 


pliſhment :—thus ſituated, and thus _ 


ſurrounded, he was in one moment 
diſmiſſed; in one moment every 
ſource of neceſſary ſupport, as 
well as refined indulgence was cut 
off; and whilſt his generous ſpirit 
was ſtruggling with penury, corpo- 
ral malady was added to mental 
diſtreſs, which, at times, tinctured 
his conduct, language, and man- 
ners, with incoherence, and irre- 
ularity, miſtaken, long beſore the 

atal cataſtrophy, for ſymptoms of 

madneſs. | pol 
* After 
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which he ſtood, 


environed, on 


every ſide, by precipices, and co- 
vered with the thorns of misfor- 


tune, while the trifling, the un- 
worthy, and the infamous, were 
revelling on beds of roſes :—for- 
getting that the. paths of religion, 
if explored, would open treaſures 
of comfort to his afflicted foul, and 
that Providence, in its good time, 
would undoubtedly ſend friendſhip, 
ſolace, and relief, Sutherland pre- 
ferred the terrible uncertainties.of 
death, to a life of poverty, pain, 
and importuaity. | 

1 hope not to be ſuſpected of 
ee out the conduct he pur- 


ved, as worthy of imitation :— 


with all his ſterling merit, and 
goodneſs of heart, he was culpa- 


ble, in the higheſt degree: his 


tranſgreſſion is, perhaps, the only 
one againſt which the gates of mer- 
cy will be everlaſtingly barred: 

he is to be ranked, however relue- 
tantly it may be allowed, among 


thoſe offenders who have deprived 


children of a father, the world 


af a friend, and ſociety of a uſeful 


member; a perpetrator of mur- 
der moſt vile, foul, and unnatu- 
ral: —but after conſidering his 
treatment, ſituation, and temper, 
J cannot think his conduct ſur- 
prizing, or that he was mad when 
he put an end to his life. If ſtateſ- 
men, miniſters, and kings, ſhall 
hereafter learn not to trifle with 
the feelings and misfortunes of dil. 
treſſed warth; a valuable man, 
and a meritorious officer will have 
been ſacrificed to a uſeful purpoſe. 
WIFT, Dr. delineated and laid 
open filth and naſtineſs, for 
the purpoſe of inculcating ſcrupu- 


lous cleanlineſs. —See Monſey, Dr. 


vorite in Downing:ſtreet. 


* 


TEA. 
Aer deer e is on 


who appears to have trod f in the 
ſame nauſeating path, but on diffe. 
rent principles. 
EA, the leaf of a Chineſe 
ſhrub, which, gathered at 


 ditferent ſeaſons, and/ prepared in 
various ways, often deſcribed, but 


never clearly underſtood, is become 
an indiſpenſible article of European. 
life; conſtituting in its moſt ſimple 
and coarſe form, part of the home- 
ly but unſubſtantial ſubſiſtence of 
the cottager, while the refined and 
more expenſive preparations of it, 
afford a fragrant beverage to the 
luxurious, the ſedentary, the de- 
licate and fair. 

This bewitching exotic, "Tg 
proved a powerful inſtrument of 
finance, as well as a domeſtic fa- 


abled Mr. Pitt, by a coMMuTA- 
TION, neither equitable or fair, 
to put ſeveral millions into the ex- 
hauſted treaſury of the Leadenhall 
ſovereigns; whilſt the commodity 


in queſtion, diminiſhing in good- 


neſs, as it reſumed its price, his 


far famed act has darkened our 


windaws, and diſturbed the com- 


forts of our breakfaſt. Vet after 
all that wit can invent, or inge- 


nuity alledge, it cannot be denied, 
that the Tea Bill, with other mea- 


ſures, in ſome degree connected 


with, and following it up, has 
produced a vaſt addition to the 
public revenue, and inflicted incu- 
rable wounds on contraband traffic. 
But it was not introduced in this 


place, to diſcufs its political im- 


portance, or its effects on our 


health, though J underſtand it to 
be a point generally agreed on by 


medical men, that a vegetable ſo 
generally, and almoſt univerſally 
in uſe, whoſe infuſion is ſwallowed 


by 


It en- 


> . — * 9 
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by thouſands and tens of thou- 


ſands, nearly eight hundred times 
a year, cannot, drank in modera- 


tion, and taken with cream and 


ſugar, be ſo injurious as certain 
writers have deſcribed it. 

The eloquence of an antient, 
of rather more conſequence than the 
compiler of this collection, his 
eloquence on the ſubject of wine, 
has been often remarked; perhaps 
a partiality equally ſtrong, may 
be excuſed in a man, whoſe morn- 
ing ſolace, and whoſe evening 
pleaſure, is the tea table; delici- 
ous near ! which ' mitigated the 
ſorrows of Dr. Johnſon, whoſe 
kettle was faid never to have been 


cool, and after the fatigues of 


many a days travel, and under 
the fiery ray of an Italian ſun, 
afforded to Mr. Brydone, a cordial 
reſtorative,” beyond all that wine, 
or luxurious cookery could afford. 


Who has not experienced the ſalu- 


tary dilution of a cup of tea, 
after a dinner which has tempted 
him beyond the bounds of mode- 


ration ? it has been pronounced 
75 one who enjoyed, and I fear ſuf- 


fered from the effects of exceſs, more 
than moſt men; it has been pro- 
nounced a ſovereign remedy for 


what a French author denominates 


the horrors of digeſtion. 
Where is the man, who has not 


frequently felt thankful for a ſum- 


mons to tea ? a ſummons, which 
in exchange for execrable wine, 


and converſation more abominable 


than its dregs, gave him female 


fmiles, lively company, a fra- 


. 


grant beverage, and intereſting. 
beautiful objects. Yet J have eur 


the call to tea, lamented, damned 
and abuſed by men, or rather 
brutes in the ſhape of men, who 
| Vor. II. 


preferred their nauſeating bumpers, 
their toaſts, and other edifying 


topics, equally | revolting to''the 


ſtomach and common ſenſe, — 


Whatever evils tea and cards may 


have introduced, we certainly are 
indebted to them, for that general 
ſobriety and moderation, ſo defi- 
rably oppoſite to the filthy exceſles 
of the laſt century, which degrads 
ed the Engliſh character. Theſe 
ſubſtitutes, apparently ſo trifling 
in themſelves, have effected a' re- 
volution in our manners, which 
divines and fatiriſts ſo long, and 
ſo vainly attempted ; they have 
happily abridged a period too often 
devoted to intemperance, they have 
created temptations ſufficiently pow. 


erful to ſeduce the bon vivant from 


his bottle, and the vices attached 
to it. Whether they have render- 
ed us more trifling, effeminate, and 


inſipid, and whether in certain 


particulars, we are quite ſuch ſafe 
characters, as companions, friends 
and inmates, I will not determine 
in this place. i eee A 
I was ſinking into all the 
unmanlineſs of intoxication, ris 
baldry, and nonſenſe,” ſaid the 
late Lord Lyttleton, in a letter to 
a friend, who repented and ſinned 


. 


more than moſt men, when the 


Goddeſs of Prudence, in the two- 
fold ſhape of a tea-pot and a pack 
of cards, reſcued me from a night, 
which commencing in drunken- 
neſs, might, and probably would 
have terminated in horrors, I ſhud-: 


der at, and abominations too 
ſhocking to relate.“ In the enjoy- 


ment of ſuch benefits, let us not 
be too philoſophicallyy or too reli- 
giouſly ſcrupulous, in weighing the 
merits, or examining the motives of 
the ſubordinate agents we * | 
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But T have been miſled by my 
pen or my imagination, from the 
circumſtance which firſt led to the 


: ſubject of my preſent article; it was 


the immenſe quantity of bullion 
annually ſent out of the kingdom, 
for the purchaſe of this faſcinating 
vegetable. I ſpeak not of one, 


of ten, or of twenty thouſand 


pounds being yearly remitted, it 
would be no more than a drop 
out of the ocean, a grain of ſand 
from the deſarts of Arabia, and 
unperceived in the preſent ſtate of 


national finance. It is a more 


weighty, a more ſtupendous maſs 
of outgoing, of which I wiſh to 
ſpeak ; enormous cheſts, cart and 
waggon=loads of ſolid hard money, 


monthly or yearly exported, and 


ſent to the Chineſe market, with- 
out a poſſibility of a ſingle penny- 
weight of the precious metal, ever 


again returning to England; the 
produce of a few trinkets, and 


half a dozen hundred weight of 
tin are ſcarcely worth mentioning. 
I rejoice, that an expenditure, 
conducted in a manner, ſo pecu- 
liarly injurious in every political 


and commercial view (for the 


crafty mandarin would reject and 
mock our bank notes) I rejoice, 
that an annual drain, which per- 
ſevered in, would exhauſt Potofi 
and Golconda, has attracted the 
ſerious notice of government, and 
as I am informed, was the origi- 
nal ſtimulus to Lord Macartney's 


embaſſy; the purpoſes of which 
J am ſorry to find have for the 
moſt part been defeated by, error, 
by accident, or rather as T have 


reaſon to ſuſpect, by the inſidious 
arts of ſome commercial rival. I 


ſhould feel happy if my little effort 


at all contributes to rouze public 


RE. 


attention to the object in queſtion; 
all poſſible methods ſhould be tried 
to tempt the cunning Chineſe, to 


alter or improve in our favor an 


intercourſe, which continued in its 


preſent mode, muſt be ruinous 


and: fatal, on), AP 
ls there no intrepid genius, who 


could be prevailed on by fame, 


and a vaſt reward, to plunge into 
the, heart of their empire, wind 


into the core. of their myſteries, 


and diſcover their. modes of culti- 


vating and preparing tea? Would 


it not be poſſible in ſome of our 
ſettlements, in a ſimilar latitude, 
to find a ſpot, in which the tea 
tree might be planted, and thrive ? 
The buſineſs of which I ſpeak is 
ſo important, I had almoſt faid, 
ſo eſſential to our exiſtence, as a 
commercial kingdom, that art, 
fraud, or violence, if all other 
means fail, muſt be uſed to attain 
our purpoſe. Could not a ſuffici- 
ent number of natives, acquainted 
with the proceſs, be prevailed on 
to accompany. our | 
manders on their return? theſe 
gentlemen ſometimes bring articles 
leſs profitable to themſelves, and 
rather more injurious to others; if 
enticing will not do, ſuch. is the 


neceſſity of the caſe, - that I would 
at all riſques, and in any manner, 


ſeize fix or ſeven properly qualifi- 
ed, bind them hand and foot, and 
aſter telling them that life, liberty, 
and ample rewards ſhould imme- 
diately follow, a candid and real 
communication; I would detain 


the priſoners till the truth of what 


they ſaid had been confirmed by 
repeated trials. BE 

If perchance the old imperial 
poet of Pekin ſhould reſent ſuch 


conduct, I would tell him, with a 


Britiſh 


„ . n.L— Wo BY «GS I £>.. 2%... 


India com- 
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Britiſh ſquadron at the mouth of 


the canton, to give effect to my 


words; I would tell him, that the 


whole world is a collection of ſfo- 


cieties, each in ſome way connec- 


ted with, and to a certain degree 
contr ouled by the intereſts of ano- 
ther; that in private, as well as 
public intercourſe, mutual accom- 


modation is the law of nature; 


that he muſt find out or | create 
wants and wiſhes, — his 
ſubjects, in our power to ſupply, 
and equal to our demand, for the 
— of his kingdom. In a 
word, after confeſling the impor- 
tance 'of the tea trade, as a conſi- 
derable branch of revenue, and 
the ſhipping, though a ſecondary, 
undoubtedly a national object 
highly beneficial, it will never do 
in any point of view, political or 
commercial, to be wafting 4 
every wind; and every wave, ſac 

cargoes of the precious metals, 
and pouring them profuſely into 
the lap of a haughty, ſuſpicious, 
fantaſtic old deſpot; whom it is 
difficult, if not impoſſible to per- 
ſuade to take even the ſmalleſt pro- 
portion of Engliſh articles in ex- 
change. Pocketing our money 
with affected gravity, but inward 
contempt, he graciouſly permits 
us to load our ſhips with his magic 


leaf. Inſenſible of his ſneers, we 


quaff the delicions infuſion, and 
forget the ſtate of beggary to 


which a continuance of this trade, 


in its preſent form, will inevitably 

reduce us, if PING in lor 
another centui 

EMPLE OF THE DRUIDS, 

an antient ſtructure, and an 

invaluable ſpecimen of aboriginal 


architecture, diſcovered at Jerſey, 


en throwing up ground for the 
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new works erected in defence of 
that iſland. 


Struck with the Wang of 


ſtones, which puzzle the calcula- 


tor of mechanic power, to gueſs 
how they were moved; and deep- 
ly impreſſed with a conviction of 
how much they owed to the meri- 
torious exertions .of their worthy 
Governor General Conway; the 
inhabitants of Jerſey ſent the fabric 
piece-meal, as a durable and pro- 
per preſent to the honor able 
military veteran, who, with con- 
ſiderable taſte, and much propriety 
of poſition, placed it at his country 
reſidence; thus happily converting 
the altar of barbaric rites and 
bloody ſuperſtition, into a monu- 
ment of public gratitude and per- 
ſonal affection. 


It would be injuſtice to the tranſ⸗ 
lator of the French inſcription, 
which accompanied this bulky, 
but highly appropriate preſent, not 
to inſert his verſes ;. 


For ages buried FEAR all mortal | 


| eyes, | k 
Again this fane points Purely to 
the ſkies! 
For here vain Hogs to rude 
rites has led, 
And nature ſhudder'd while the 
victim bled, + 
But bleeds no more, 08 now 
this pile ſhall ſhow, e 
Unmix'd emotion, and refining 
glow: _ | 
"A — ſav' d, —a ſhore no 
| nger griev 'd, 
For onway came, me Jerſey 
Was reliev'd; 


Then go fond fabric, where 


our hearts attend, 


The guardian. chief, and the 


indulgent friend, 


Fiz | Ga 


3 
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Go then fond fabric, and re- PHUAN us, 2 celebrated 


cording prove, | 
Firm as his truth, and laſting as 
our love. 


HEMISTOCLEs, a Grecian 


commander, who, being en- 
Far in a naval expedition with 
uribyades, a Lacedemonian, ven- 


tared to differ in opinion with that 


hot-headed chief, on the manner 
of conducting their enterprize. 

During the diſcuſſion, which, 
on the part of Euribyades, was 
conducted with confiderable vio- 
lence, he forgot himſelf in the 
tranſport of paſſion, and raiſed 
his arm, as if in the act of inflict- 
ing on his aſſociate a blow. But 
Themiſtocles, inſtead of being de- 
terred from ſupporting his opinion 
by this groſs violation of decorum, 
ſuppreſſed or ſubdued his feelings, 
and, with a ſtrength of mind not 
often exhibited on ſuch occaſions 
by military men, heroically ſacri- 
ficed private reſentment to zeal for 
the ſervice of his- country. 
& Strike,” ſaid our hd Ee 
Athenian, * ſtrike, but hear what 

I have to ſay.” 


At the moment I write, a gal- 


lant Engliſh Admiral, in conſe- 
quence of a profeſional diſpute, 
is ſaid, on good authority, to have 
received a challenge from an infe- 
rior officer. As ſoon as I have 
performed the duty in which I am 
engaged, I am ready to meet the 
gentleman, at any place, in any 
manner, and at any. time, he 


pleaſes ;” was the anſwer, in which 


the claims of his country, and the 
etiquette of a Britiſh officer, have 
not been negleted; an anſwer, 
equally creditable to his ſpirit and 
his ſenſe of duty. | 


| French Hiſtorian, - better 
known to a certain claſs of readers 
by the patronymic name of 
Thou, and generally reſpected for 


his fidelity and candor, I honor 


my compilation with the name of 
an author, whoſe work is the. 
fountain head from which modern 
hiſtorians have drawn their moſt 
valuable materials, for the purpoſe 
of producing the following paſlage 
from his works, which excited and 
deſerved the well directed munifi- 
cence of Dr. Mead, the ſpirited 
exertions of Buckley, and the la- 
borious accuracy of Carte. 
« To other evils,“ ſays Thua- - 
nus, © we add intolerance, we 
harraſs mankind with violence, 


fire, ſword, and confiſcation, for 


matters of opinion, inſtead of ap- 
plying the healing lenitives of in- 


ſtruction, which gently inſinuate 


themſelves into the mind. We 
forget, that religious fortitude, like 
the ſtoiciſm of antiquity, deſpiſing 
pain, torture, and death, is only 
confirmed by perſecution. F we 
are certain that men err on impor- 
tant points, and it ſhould at laſt 
be found neceſſary to work on 
their fears, let the denunciations 
be inconteſtibly founded on ſcrip- 


ture, and extend only to the offen- 


ders incurring divine puniſhment. 

«© The primitive church was 
ever averſe to ſhedding human 
blood. Auguſtine interceded with 
the Proconſul of Africa, that Pro- 
culianus, a leader of the Donatiſts, 
might not ſuffer death, thus over- 
coming evil with good. We pre- 
fer, ſays Gratian, inſtruction to 
command ; we love admonition 
better than threats, Compulſion 
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is not 2 legal method of removing 


ſchiſm from a church. The pro- 


teſtants, whoſe power and num- 


bers daily leſſen in times of peace, 


have always increaſed amidſt arms 
and contention. The concluſion 
of all the arbitrary puniſhments, 
which have marred the benign 
precepts. of the goſpel, and, at 
different times, diſgraced: France, 
Germany, England, and the Ne- 
therlands, has been an entire ſepa- 


ration from the religion of their 


forefathers, of a confiderable por- 
tion of mankind, the richeſt, the 
moſt active and ingenious, who 
have been either marked at home 
by hateful diſtinctions, or driven 


to foreign realms. 


„ Theſe things are ſpoken of, 
not with a view of again- canvaſs- 


ing the long debated queſtion, on 


the propriety of puniſhing ſectaries; 
but to ſhew, that thoſe have ever 
acted moſt prudeatly, who, accord- 
ing to the maxims of the primitive 
church, thought that religious dif- 
terences ſhould be concluded ra- 
ther by amicable inveſtigation, 
than terminated by the force of 


arms. 


„Away, then,” concludes the 
excellent Thuanus, away with 


thoſe bloody, thoſe unſeaſonable 
exclamations, that peace can never 


be made with heretics; let ſuch 
irrational declarations be treated 
with the contempt they deſerve ; 
let the advocates tor religious per- 
ſecution dread an imitation of their 
own intolerance, in thoſe they op- 


preſs: let them recolle& the de- 


ſtructive commotions, the cities 
and provinces laid waſte, the out- 
rages, the animoſities in families, 


and the aggravated ſuſpicions, pra - 


duced on both ſides, from zeal, 
embittered by rancour.” 24 
ICKLE, RICHARD, author 


1 of Anticipation, a perform 


ance, in which the peculiarities of 


many members of parliament, of 
all parties, are humorouſly and 
ſucceſsfully ridiculed, but without 
any mixture of aſperity, or rank 
ill- nature. This gentleman, who 
was a commiſſioner of ſtamps, has 
alſo! been honoured with the ſuſpi- 
cion of having written that excel- 
lent piece of ſolemn irony, the 
Heroic Epiſtle to Sir William 
Chambers, but no acknowledged 
production of Mr. Tickle's gives 
probability to ſuch a ſuppoſition. 
My reaſon for introducing his 
name in this work, is, to point 
him out as an example to young 
men of genius, who rely on their 
literary talents for procuring no- 
tice, patronage, and preferment, 


from the great. With a rare union 


of ingenuity and prudence, he 


watched for and ſeized an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaving his powers, 


and preſenting himſelf to the pub- 


lic, without violently offending 
any particular deſcription of men. 


After the world had applauded the 
keenneſs of his weapon and the 


ſtrength of his arm, though he 
had ſcarcely experienced the hazard 
of battle, or the danger of an ene- 
my, he retired contented and un- 
moleſted, to domeſtic tranquility 
and affluence, a lot, which the 
tempers of Pope, Akenſide, and 
Churchill, unfortunately would 
not ſuffer them to enjoy without 
moleſtation. £ Ws 
In the preſent day, I could men- 
tion names, high in the walks of 
polite literature, criticiſm, hiſtory, 
| and 
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222 E | TITUS. | „ 
and feience,, but unbleſſed with 


this invaluable ſpecies of political 


_ prudence, | who, in the virulence 


of rage, having overleaped 
the . 1 and 
wandered into the land of invec- 
tive, have found themſelves ſur- 
rounded by a thouſand admirers, 
but not a ſingle friend to diſſi pate 
the gloom of a melancholy hour, 


or aſſiſt them in a moment of 
diſtreſs; who, after the applauſe of 


the multitude has been forgotten, 
have paſſed the remainder of a life 
which promiſed better things, in 
the ſties of ſenſuality, in hopeleſs 
inactivity, or the debaſing ſtruggles 
of- pecuniary embarraſſment and 
diſcontent. 4 

This gentleman's death, ſince 
my former impreſſion, is ſaid to 
have been attended with circum- 


ſtances unpropitious to the theory 


in ſupport of which I had produced 
him; but his having yielded to 
the torrent of diſſipation which 
overwhelms the wiſeſt and beſt of 
us, does not overſet one of my 
aſſertions. He had certainly at- 
tained eminence and preferment, 
by exhibiting his literary powers; 
his wanting prudence and refolu- 
tion to reſiſt the fools or the rogues 
who ſurrounded him, was wholly 
out of the queſtion ; his conduct, 


as a literary man, may ſtill be held 


up as a ſalutary leſſon, however 


we may lament the errors or the 


misfortunes of his private life. 


ITUS, Colonel. A paſſage 


in one of his parliamentary 
ſpeeches has been lately quoted 
againſt the editor of this collection 
and others, who endeavour to in- 
culcate the pacific doctrines of 


coolneſs and moderation. 


I produce the quotation, becauſe 
it is forcibly argumentative, and 
this work profeſſes, on every oc- 
caſion, to hear both ſides of à 


queſtion. The Colonel was 2 


highly reſpectable character, who, 


with conſiderable good ſenſe and 


patriotic conſiſtency, oppoſed op- 
preſſion and uſurpation, whatever 
name they aſſum eln. 

We are adviſed to be mode- 
rate,” ſaid the ſubject of my pre- 
ſent article, (and I think we ought 
to be ſo; but I do not take mode- 
ration to be a virtue in all caſes. 
If I were fighting to ſave my life, 
ſhould I do it moderately ?. If I 
were riding on horſeback, and rob- 
bers purſued me, would it be ad- 
viſeable to trot moderately, leſt I 
might ſpoil my horſe? Were any 
of us in a ſinking ſhip, would it 
not appear ſtrange, to recommend 
moderate pumping to the ſailors, 
leſt, forſooth, a fever ſhould be 
brought on by the violent exer- 
ciſe ?” - : 

I have peruſed, with regret, the 
following words of a man, I once 
thought liberal and candid; they 


_ betray their origin, without refer- 


ence to a title page; they are hiſs- 
ing hot from the forge and anvil 
(I mean no alluſion to Mr. John 
Stockdale) from the ſonorous an- 
vil of toryiſm, and intolerant par- 
ty vinunlen ce. | 
In times like the preſent,” 
ſays the writer, whoſe degradation 
J lament, “there is no neutrality; 
they who do not act with deciſion 
and energy againſt French princi- 
ples, are their partizans; they who 
do not dread them, love them. 
The ſyſtem cannot be viewed with 
indifference, it muſt be 3 
Wit 


— 


* 
— — 


with enthuſiaſtic admiration, or 
with the higheſt degree of deteſta · 
tion, reſentment, and horror.“ 
Such is the anathema pronounced 
by a popular politician of the day, 
againſt reaſon and moderation; 
ſuch is the creed of men who ex- 
claim againſt hot- headed democrats, 
while they inculcate ſome of their 
worſt leſſons; leſſons, if we had 
not ſome cool heads amongſt us, 
ſufficieat to involve the country in 
hatred, animoſity, and perſecution, 
for centurĩes to come. And no- 
thing can be further from truth 
than ſuch a ſtatement: with all 
my partialities, I ſee, and have re- 
peatedly acknowledged, the revo- 
lutionary evils of France; indeed, 
it is with the profeſſed view of 
avoiding ſimilar evils in other coun. 
tries, that the friends of reform 
have ſo long, ſo urgently, but, I 
fear, ſo vainly urged, a prudent, 
rational redreſs of public grievance; 
ce leaſt what ought to be a work of 
love, and mutual amicable co-ope- 
ration, be converted, by delay, 
into the ſpiteful and ruinous taſk 
of irritation and malignity.“ | 
It is alſo an object, which ſeri- 
ouſly demands the attention of our 
governors, to decide, if it be wor- 
thy enlightened men, or common 
juſtice to a generous people, by 
whom they are ſo ſplendidly paid 
for adminiſtering the executive and 
legiſlative functions, to delay a 
neceſſary work from ill- timed ti- 
midity, calculated only to provoke 
oppoſition, and procraſtination, 
which ſerves only to exaſperate 
good citizens, aud afford irritating 
topics todiſcontented malecontents. 
I am aware of the artfully foment- 
ed common-place terrors of the 
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or dangers of innovation, of not know- 


ing where it will ſtop, of taking 
example from France, and à long 
ſtring: of apothegms, equally pro- 
found and acute, diligently-thrown 
in the way of political meliora- 
Let let me aſk any reaſonable 
man, in whoſe neighbourhood a 
fire was ſpreading ruin and devas- 


tation, if he would not, on ſuch 


an occaſion, be anxious to remove 
from his own premiſes every in- 
flammable material? would pull - 


ing down ſeveral rotten wooden 


hovels, which harboured only 
thieves and vermin, and commu- 
nicated with the flames, be raſh? 
would a prudent man hefitate in 
diſmiſſing a train of idle expenſive 
ſervants, whoſe careleſſneſs of fire 
and candle, was the talk and terror 
of the whole ſtreet? © nnn 
Another ſpeech of Colonel Ti. 
tus has been quoted againſt thoſe 
who, in the preſſure and exhauſt - 
ing diſtreſſes of war, are perpetual-. 
ly bringing forward the ruinous 
ſtate of the nation, and proclaim- 
ing manibus pedibuſque our in- 
ability to continue it; a mode of 
proceeding, which allowing it every 
merit of truth and good deſign, is 
the moſt likely method of encou- 
raging our enemies to perſevere. 
„We are in a dangerous con- 
dition,“ ſaid this public ſpirited 
member of parliament, whoſe con- 
duct holds forth a uſeful example 
to all parties; and during a reign, 
to whole corrupt ſupineneſs, France 
is ſo much indebted, *we are in 
a dangerous ſituation, a powerful 
enemy abroad, and diſſatisfied ſub- 
jeRs at home; I cannot help com- 
paring the. ſtate to the houſe of a 


gentleman, 


gentleman, very much out of re- wrecked with thoſe of his patron; 


pair, and he calls this friends to 
conſult what ſhould be done. 

& One finds fault with the wain- 
ſcot, another complains that the 
windows are broken, a third 1s for 
new ſtuffing the cuſhions of the 
chapel, a fourth inſiſts that thieves 
have ſtolen the plate and valuable 
furniture. The ſurveyor preſently 
enters in haſte, tells the proprietor 
his timbers are rotten, and that 
without immediate ſupporters, the 
houſe will directly tumble down. 


In the mean time, bis /ervants are 


drinking and carouſing in the butler's 
pantry, and the few ſober-minded 
perſons he has about him, are di/- 
puting about non-eſſentials.? -— 
ONTI, LAURENTIO, an 
Italian projector, and the firſt 
inventor of a ſcheme for annuities 
with benefit of ſurvivorſhip, which 
{ſtill retain his name. 
like other adventurers, with little 
encouragement in his native city, 
he quitted Naples, and, on the 
ſtrength of a recommendation to 
Cardinal Mazarine, went to Paris. 
He ſoon became a favourite with 
that unpopular miniſter, who 
liſtened to his plans with approba- 
tion, and, aware of the attach- 


ment of mankind to whatever re- 


ſembled a game of chance; thought 
it a likely method of ſoothing po- 
pular diſcontent, by holding torth 
to the diſſipated, the needy, and 
the avaricious, a propoſal, for be- 


coming rich without manual la- 


bour, and wealthy without the toil 
of invention. 


But the French Parliament of 


1653, with ſtrong prejudices 
againſt every thing of Italian ori- 
gin, refuſed to regiſter the edict. 


The fortunes of Tonti were ſhip- 


| 


Meeting, 


and it was the fate of his inven- 
tion, to be afterwards adopted by 
Lewis XIV. who, in the urgency 
of his diſtreſſes, produced by the 
league of Augſbourg, created, 


what he called, a Tontine Royal. 


This propoſal, the people, pro- 


bably affected by the ſituation of 


their ſovereign, or from caprice, 
liberally encouraged; and each 

on, on paying three hundred 
ivres, was entitled to an intereſt 
of ten per cent. per annum, the 
intereſt due to any ſubſcriber who 


died, being divided between the 


ſurvivors. The annuitants were 


regularly paid; and in the year 
1726, the widow of a French 


Surgeon, whoſe father had ſab- 
ſcribed for her in her maiden 
name, of Charlotte Bonamie, was 
the laſt ſurviving ſubſcriber. For 
two ſhares, which, with the in- 
cidental expences, had coſt little 
more than thirty pounds, this lady 
was, for ſeveral years, in the actual 
receipt of a ſum, equal in Engliſh 
ſterling currency, to three thouſand 
a year. | | | 

Since that period, different na- 
tions have adopted Tonti's expe- 
dient, with various ſucceſs; and 


this luxuriant exotic, was lately 
flouriſhing, with rapid vegetation, 


in England, *till the commercial 
and monied intereſts, received an 
electric, a deadly ſhock from the 
preſent war, in which, compelled 
J hope by unavoidable neceſſity, 


it is our fate, or our misfortune, 
to be pouring forth Engliſh blood 


and treaſure, to forward and aſſiſt 
the unaſpiring views, and political 


integrity of Vienna, Peterſburgh, 


and Berlin. | - 
„Of all the phantoms,” ** a 
| | late 
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late ingenious writer on reverſion- 
ary payments, of all the phan- 
toms, to entice and deceive the 
multitude, none are more miſ- 
chievous than the Tontines ſo 
generally prevalent; they have ex- 


cited a ſpirit of gambling and idle 


ſpeculation, in a claſs of people, 
whoſe ſcanty income of three or 
four pounds a year, is already in- 
adequate to the ſupply of their 
wants, This folly has involved 
many of them 'in- diſtreſs, and 
others finding themſelves unable 
to proceed in their weekly pay- 
ments, have loſt the money they 
had already advanced. To mode- 
rate expectation, and leſſen diſap- 
pointment, -it may not be impro- 
per to ſtate the circumſtances which 
will probably take place, at the 
final diviſion of their ſtock. 


„The increaſe of money, when 


improved by compound intereſt, 
and the continual mortality of the 
human race, are the principles 
upon which all Tontines are evi- 


dently founded, and from which 


they derive all their encourage- 
ment. But, in the ſhort term of 
ſeven years, the accumulation of 
money, and the diminution of the 


human ſpecies, are ſo conſiderable, 
as to produce little or no effect; 


and the contributor of ſixpence 


per week, will hear with ſurprize, 


and probably with diſappointment, 
that, at the end of ſeven years, his 
contribution, at four per cent. 
compound intereſt, wilt amount 
only to ten pounds five ſhillings 
and three-pence; that after the ex- 
pences of management are deduct- 
ed, the greateſt probable number 
of deaths, will augment it to little 


more than eleven guineas, not for- 


getting, that during the whole 
"VOL. Ms | 


period, a man's family is expoſed 
to the hazard of lofing the whole 


of his payments, by death; to per- 


ſons of the defcription J have men- 
tioned, a heavy, and fometimes a 
ruinous loſs.” | | 
Another confideration may alſo 
be added, to generous and feeling 


minds, a powerful one; the profits 
of thoſe whoſe circumſtances en- 


able them to perfevere in their 
payments, will increaſe exactly in 
proportion to the number of ſe- 
ceders. Thus a good part of what 
they are to receive, will be formed 
of many a miſerable pittance, 


ſwindled (for I cannot give a 


ſofter name, to tempting a poor 
man to commence e which 
it is impoſſible for him to con- 
tinue) and purloined, from the 
pockets of the widow and father- 
leſs, or from the loweſt, the moſt 
diſtreſſed, and unfortunate portion 
of mankind. | 
"T WNSHEND, Lord JOHN. 
The ſhort, but maſterly ad- 
dreſs of his Committee, on clofing 


the accounts of the Weſtminſter 


Election. | 
I preſerve this ſlight, but honor- 
able memorial of the termination 
of a memorable conteſt, as a cre- 
ditable proof of the Whig Princi- 
les which dictated it, and in 
nor of the hand which drew it 
up. It adds (which is not alwa 
the caſe in political ſtruggles) t 


energy of truth, and the impreſſion. 


of rectitude, to the magic charm of 


literary excellence, | 


„% We are happy,” faid the 
Committee, to addreſs and con- 


gratulate the Inhabitants of the 


City of Weſtminſter. Their tri- 
umph is now compleat, their poli- 


tical ſucceſs is ſanctioned by moral 


.Gg 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, their accounts are cloſing, 
their bills are paid. ; 
„This is the ſhort compendi- 
ous anſwer we give, to much of 
untimely pleaſantry, to more of ob- 
durate falſehood. 
„That the cauſe was well 
thought of, appeared from its 
partizans being truſted; that they 
deſerved this truſt, is apparent al- 
ſo, for every claimant is paid. 
„The property, as well as prin- 
ciples of a party, can alone be 
cognizable upon proof; for what 
could ſignify the reſources of a 
Treaſury, ſhould it happen to be 


under the guidance of riftle/s in- 
* difference, and cold blooded perfidy ? 


With folly to plunge into need- 
leſs coſt, but without honeſty to 
ay it? 
“% For the ſatisfaction of the 
Electors, the Committee further 


perſeverance, and from their de- 
termination, in this, as in every 
other inſtance to ſacrifice private 
gratification, to the accompliſhment 


of public good.“ 
# | RIAL OF BAXTER. A 


proceedrng mentioned in thts 
lace, for the purpoſe of introduc- 


ing a ſpeech of Jefferies, who pol- 


luted the ſtream of juſtice, . and 
proſtituted the laws of his country, 
by converting judicial forms, into 
inſtruments of political malice and 
party revenge. 

Mr. Baxter was protected by the 
act of indemnity, from ſuffering 


for his conduct in a former reign, 
but, ſince that period, had pub- 
| liſhed a Paraphraſe on the New 


Teſtament, in which he attacked 
the diſcipline and doctrines of the 


Church of Rome, with conſider- 


times, any mo 


able acrimony, but invincible ar- 
gument. The dexterous lawyers, 
the *#***##* and the #*#*#*## of 


day, twiſted and tortured his ex. 


preſſions, and endeavoured to 
prove, that he applied them to the 
Government, and Church of Eng- 
land. They conſidered it as a favor- 
able opportunity, for puniſhing 
one, who had been a bitter enemy 
to tyrants, a courageous and zeat- 


ous defender of civil and religious - 


liberty; for Baxter had been a 
voluminous , controverſial writer, 
was a man highly endowed, and 
poſſeſſed ſufficient integrity and 
conſiſtency at the Reſtoration, to 


refuſe the biſhopric of Hereford. 


In this inſtance, the © Nolo Epiſ- 
copari, that remnant of primi- 
tive Chriſtianity, that keen ſatire 


on a modern aſpiring eccleſiaſtic, 
was ſincere. 8 

add, every cheering hope that can 
ariſe from unanimity and party 


If in the ſelfiſh hope of prefer- 


ment, or the weak ſubſerviency 


of yielding to the infatuation, or 
irritating the 8 of the 

ern judge ſhould 
for a moment, forget that he is 
merely and only the organ of the 


law: let him recollect, that the. 


miſcreant Jefferies, cloathed in 
ermine, ſeated on the bench of 


juſtice, and a favourite at court, 
with all the energy of the conſtitu- 


tion at his command, and ſub- 


miſſive juries trembling at his nod; 


that the ſame man, only three ſhort 


years after the tyrannical tranſac- 


tion I relate, had rendered himſelf 
an object of ſuch univerſal deteſta- 
tion, that he was driven ignomini- 
ouſly from the Court in which he 


preſided, a miſerable fugitive ; and 


laſtly, that the wretched outcaſt died' 
in a priſon. | 
It was during his confinement 
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in the tower, that the ſon of a 
man he had unjuſtly condemned, 
on accidentally ſeeing the deſtroyer 


of his father, reproached him for 


his want of feeling, and the general 


jnſolence of his condut, * On 


many occaſions,” replied the de- 
graded bully, ſomewhat broken 


down with misfortune, on many 


occaſions, I confeſs, I was culpa- 
bly arrogant and ſeyere, but I 
never went to court, without be- 
ing told by the king, that I was 
too lenient.” If this account is cor- 
rect, what muſt that pious Monarch's 
compoſition have heen, whoſe 
thirſt for blood was not ſatisfied, 
by the legal murders of Jefferies, 
who applauded the butcheries of 
Kirk. 


Mr. Baxter having applied for 


further time, in order to prepare 
for his trial, this tiger on the 
bench paſſionately exclaimed : ** I 
will not give him a moment's time 
to ſave his life; we have had to 
do with other ſorts of perſons, 
but now, we have a faint to deal 
with; and I know how to deal 
with ſaints as well as finners. 
Yonder ſtands Oates in the pillory, 


and ſays, he ſuffers for the truth, 


and fo ſays Baxter; but if Baxter 
ſtood on the other ſide of the pil- 
lory with him, I would ſay, there 
ſtand two of the greateſt rogues 
and raſcals in the kingdom.” | 

In the courſe of his trial, Bax- 


ter proved, his treatment of the 


Eſtabliſhed Religion of his coun- 
try, to have been in general, ſo 
tender, the mention he made of 
the biſhops, ſo particularly hon- 


ourable, and the principles he 


profeſſed, (contrary to thoſe of 
ſome of his friends) ſo peculiarly 
tolerant, that he frequently re- 


ceived the ſacrament, and attend- 
ed- divine ſervice in the Church 


of England; a conduct, at which 


many conſcientious diſſenters were 
very much offended. Theſe and 
other points were forcibly and 
ſucceſstully preſſed by his counſel], 


ſome of the moſt reſpectable bar- 


riſters of the times, who had been 
retained by his friend, Sir Henry 
Aſnhurſt, a name, ſtrange to a 
modern ear, on the ſide of free- 
dom, and a public ſpirited man, 
who knew the worth, who valued 
and loved the character of the 
perſecuted veteran. It reflects 
honour on theſe gentlemen, 
Meſſrs. Wallop, Rotheram, Wil- 
liams, Atwood, and Phipps, and 


may ſoothe the juſtifiable pride 


of /ome of their deſcendants, when 
J obſerve, that Jefferies ſeverely re- 


primanded them, for their laudable - 


and ſcientific exertions. 
The judge finding the general 
opinion, not exactly coinciding 


with his. own, could reſtrain his 


paſſion. no longer, but ſtarting 


from his ſeat, with angry 
looks, and a quivering lip, addret. | 


ſed the Priſoner as follows: 


„Richard, thou art an old fel- 


low, and an old knave, thou haſt 
written books enough to load a 
cart, every one as full of ſedition, 


as an egg is of meat. Hadſt thou 
been whipped out of thy writing 


trade, forty years ago, it had been 
happy for the country. Thou 
putteſt on a modeſt face now, but 


the time was, when no one was ſo 


ready at, * Bind your kings in 
chains, and your nobles in fetters 
of iron.” | 


„ Thou pretendeſt to be a 
Preacher of the Goſpel of Peace, 


and thou haſt one foot in the 
G82 
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grave; it is time for thee to begin 
to think, what account thou in- 
tendeſt to give of thyſelf hereafter. 
If thou art left to thyſelf, thou 
wilt go on, as thou haſt begun; 
but, by the Grace of God, I will 


look after thee. I know thou haſt 


a mighty party, and I ſee a great 
many of the brotherhood in cor- 
ners, waiting to ſee what will be- 


come of their mighty Don, but 


by the Grace of Almighty God, 
I will cruſh you all.? 

Thus with the name 
Creator in his mouth, but with 
envenomed malice in his heart, 
was he addreſſing this vulgar rhap- 
ſody of rancour and infalt, to a 
venerable man, of pure morals, 
great erudition, and religious mo- 
deration ; as ſuperior in intellectual 
endowments, and qualities of the 
heart, to the ſavage who reviled 
him, as the benevolent Redeemer 


of the world, to the outcaſt Satan. 


In ſpeaking of the French Revo- 
Jution, it has been often aſſerted, 
that early, vigorous and ſevere 

neaſures, would have ſaved the un- 
_ Happy Louis, and his friends, from 
all the miſchief which enſued. I 
-will not undertake to contradict, 
what at beſt, can be only ſuppoſi- 
tion. Yet if, from ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, we may be permitted to 
draw . analogous concluſions, we 
find thet the doctrine of cruſhing 
reſiſtance in the bud, did not, in 
the reign of James the Second, 
though rigidly 'enforced, produce 
this effect. The national reſent- 
ments were, on the contrary, exaſ- 
perated and rouzed by the violent 
meaſures of the court. 

The blood of the martyrs, on a 


former occaſion, was faid to ma- 


nure and quicken into vegetation, 
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of his 


the ſeeds of Chriſtianity; and the 


executions of Jefferies; the unre- 


lenting Jefferies, operating with 


other cauſes, ſo far from hinder. 
ing, conſiderably accelerated the 
2323 of the people to a Revo- 
ution. How then are we to avoid 
ſuch evils? | $22 
„Is there no way? 
| ——-There is but one.” 
Redreſs grievance, and mode. 
rate public expence. In every 
tranſaction of Government, let it 
clearly appear, that the happineſs 


of the people, and not the ſordid 


intereſts of a cabal, intent only on 
places and ee . is ſtill the 
great purpoſe, as it was, unqueſ- 
tionably, the original foundation of 


all governments. ä 


I have ſpoken of ſeveral honeſt 


and independent barriſters in this 


article, and cannot conclude it 
without rendering a tribute of | 
well-deſerved praiſe to a certain 

eloquent advocate, whom I con- 
gratulate on his diſmiſſion. This 


tranſaction, reflfecting credit on his 


integrity as a lawyer, and his pub- 
lic ſpirit as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, will help to reſcue his pro- 
feſſion, from a general charge, cor. 
roborated, I fear, too much by paſt 
experience; the charge of ſacrific- 


ing conſiſtency, honour, decorum, 
friendſhip, and affection, on the 


ſelfiſh altar of preferment. 

The claims of our excellent 
pleader on public eſteem, are pe- 
culiarly ſtrong, when we recollect 
his early mitiation into. myſteries 
ſo dangerous to human reſolution. 
He had paſſed the portico of the 
voluptuous Palace of temptation; 
he had viſited the bewitching, the 
unmanning temple of Calypſo; 

„Tu Syrenum pocula noſti,” 
might 
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might have been addreſſed to him 


with peculiar propriety. | 

He had been bleſſed with ſmiles 
at —— and been honoured with 
a nod, 'and I believe, an arm at 


— 


That which comes pure through 
ſuch trying fires, muſt be real gold. 


ASSENT, CATHERINE, 


the daughter of a French 
peaſant, who, at the age of ſeven - 
teen, and, in the humble capacity 
of a menial, exhibited a proof of 
ſpontaneous, benevolent intrepidity, 
which well entitles her to a place in 
this collection. 

A common ſewer of conſiderable 
depth, having been opened at Noy- 
on, for the purpoſe of repair, four 
men paſling by, late in the evening, 


_ unfortunately fell in, no precau- 


tions having been taken to prevent 
ſo probable an accident. It was 
almoſt midnight, before their ſitu- 
ation was known, and, beſides the 
difficulty of procuring aſſiſtance at 
that unſeaſonable hour, every one 
preſent was intimidated, from ex- 
poſing himſelf to ſimilar danger, 


by. attempting to reſcue theſe un- 
fortunate wretches, who appeared 


already in a ſtate of ſuffocation, 
from the mephitic vapour. 

Fearleſs or ignorant of danger, 
and irreſiſtibly impelled by the 


cries of their wives and children 
who ſurrounded the ſpot, Cathe- 


rine Vaſſent, a ſervant of the town, 
inſiſted on being lowered without 
delay into the noxious opening; 
and, faſtening a cord, with which 
ſhe had furniſhed herſelf previous 


to her deſcent, round two of their 
bodies, aſſiſted by thoſe above, ſhe 


reſtored them to life and their fa- 
milies; but, in deſcending a ſe- 
cond time, her breath began to fail, 


and, after effectually ſecuring & 
cord to the body of a third man, 


ſhe had ſufficient preſence of mind 
though in a fainting condition, to 


fix the rope firmly to her own hair, 


which hung in long and luxuriant 
curls round a full but well-formed 
neck. „ 800 | 
Her neighbours, who felt no in- 
clination to imitate her heroiſm, 
had willingly contributed ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance as they could afford com- 
patible with ſafety, and, in pullin 
up what they thought the third 


man's body, were equally ſurprized 


and concerned to ſee the almoſt 
lifeleſs body of Catherine, ſuſpend- 
ed by her hair, and ſwinging on 
the ſame cord. Freſh air, with 
eau de vie, ſoon reſtored. this ex- 
cellent girl; and I know not whe- 


ther moſt to admire her generous 


fortitude in a third time explorin 
the peſtilential cavern, which h 
almoſt proved fatal to her, or to 
execrate the daſtardly meanneſs and 
ſelfiſh cowardice of the byeſtanders, 


for not ſharing the glorious danger. 


In conſequence of the delay pro- 
duced by her indiſpoſition, the 
fourth man was drawn up a life- 
leſs and irrecoverable corpſe. 

Such conduct did not paſs un- 
noticed; a proceſſion of the cor- 
poration, and a ſolemn Te Deum 
were celebrated on the occaſion; 
Catherine received the public 
thanks of the Duke of Orleans, 
the Biſhop of Noyon, the town 
magiſtrates, and an emblematic 
medal, with conſiderable pecunia- 
ry. retribution, and a civic crown ; 
to theſe were added, the congratu- 
lations of her own heart, that in- 
eſtimable reward of a benevolent 
mind, 85 | 

Ought I to be blamed in declar- 


ing, 
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ing, that I ſhould have concluded 
this ſhort narrative with more 
pleaſure, if the workmen or ſur- 


veyors, through whoſe neglect 


this accident happened, had them- 
ſelves been thrown into the ſewer, 


A baker is occaſionally put into a 


hot oven, when the pernicious 
adulteration of bread irritates the 
Emperor of the Muſſulmen ; the 


ſuſpenſion of a few agents and con- 


. tractors, it is ſuppoſed, would have 
a falutary influence in our army 
and navy; and half a dozen way- 
wardens, ſurveyors, and poſt boys, 
careleſs and intoxicated, annually 
breaking their necks, would e 
bably prevent many fatal acci 

and untimely deaths to uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety. 5 


Vio ros AMADEUS, king 


of Sardinia, and Duke of 
Savoy, a warrior and a ſtateſman, 
who, after diſentangling the laws 
of his country from perplexity, 
and improving her revenues, by 
public as well as private ceconomy, 
reſolved, in the decline of life, to 
quit his throne. 
Having ſecured to himſelf a 
houſehold and an income, which 
he thought more than equal to all 


his wants; in a moment of defſ- 


pondence, caprice, or vexation, 
which thoſe who have worn a 
crown are beſt able to deſcribe, 
he ſigned an act of. abdication, 
and his ſon, with the uſual cere- 
monies, was declared his immedi- 
ate ſucceſſor. 

But Amadeus exhibited a melan- 
choly proof of the difficulty in 
defcending from the giddy height 
of a mountain's top, to the vale 
of private life; with all his attain- 
ments, he had neglected to qualify 
himſelf for that which half the 


ents. 


VICTOR AMADEUS. 


world ſo ardently pant after, but 
which a kind diſtribution) of Pro- 
vidence has fortunately put out of 
their reach, a ſtate of abſolute lei- 
ſure. Thoſe hours which had been 
agreeably and uſefully occupied by 
important enterprize, intereſting 


diſcuſſion, or ſplendid enjoyment, 


dragged heavily on in the ſtillne 
of a ſequeſtered retreat. _ 
Let the profeſſional and .com- 
ID man, exhauſted by the con- 
flicts of competition, and inflamed. - 
to painful exertion, by the. ardor 
of getting money, who wiſhes to 
relax from his fatigues in acountry 
box: let him pauſe before he ſigns 
and ſeals, and conſider the caſe of 
the royal ſufferer I now record. 
It may teach him a uſeful leſſon, 
that the worſt importunities, the 
moſt embarraſſing perplexities of 
buſineſs, are. ſoftneſs and luxury, 
compared with the inceſſant crav- 
ings of vacancy, and the unſatis- 
factory expedients of - idleneſs ;” _ 
or he will find, when it is too late, 
that 8 is the only pre- 
venter of eroding chagrin; that 
employment is the grand ſpecific 
for abſorbing or ſuppreſſing the 
anxieties of an active mind, which, 
for want of its cuſtomary avoca- 


tions, is too often buſied in tor- 


menting itſelf. | 
The ſubje& of my preſent arti- 
cle, irritated by the rapid and un- 
feeling transfer of kindneſs 'and 
attention in thoſe, who, when he 
was King, had profeſſed themſelves 
the humbleſt and moſt faithful of 
his ſubjects; and inflamed by the 
ſolicitations of an ambitious miſ- 
treſs, who ſighed for the attendance 
of a court, the pomp and glitter 
of a drawing room, demanded, in 
a moment fatal to peace, he un- 


happily 


VICTOR AMADEUS. 


happily demanded his crown and 
ſceptre. 


From the peculiar ſituation of 


European politics, and, probably, 
from that love of power and pre- 
eminence, which reigns triumphant 
in the moſt repubſican breaſt of 
us all, more eſpecially, in the 
ſpring tide of life, his requeſt 
could not be granted The harſh- 
neſs of refuſal was ſoftened by the 
formal, or the pretended delay, of 


referring ſo momentous an appli- 


cation, and the reply to be given, 
to the council. They deliberated, 
but were not likely to forward a 


proceeding, which, if put in exe- 


cution, would probably have occa- 
ſioned their own diſmiſſion. Per- 
haps, too, well acquainted with 
the inclinations of their new ſove- 
reign, which, though never directly 
expreſſed, are always underſtood; 
they came to a reſolution, that, 


from the reſtleſſneſs of the unhap - 


py Amadeus, and the intriguing 
ſpirit of his fair favourite, coercive 
meaſures were unavoidable; they 
communicated their opinions to 
the young King, and he was under 


the neceſſity of impriſoning his father 
for life ! 

Fatal neceſſity ! Miſerable pa- 
rent ! and, in ſpite of his elevation, 
unhappy ſon ! 


But, before we raſhly decide on 


the conduct of one or the other, 
let us not be too ſure, after having 
thrown from us, in a moment of 
viſionary philoſophy, or impatient 
inquietude, A GOLDEN BAUBLE, 
which, after we ceaſe to graſp it, 


| 23k 
at the imperious call of filial duty, 
ſhould have refuſed to a parent no 
boon in his power to beſtow. 
Thoſe who may be diſpoſed to 
charge the ſon with a want of 
filial affection, fltould recollect 
the fondneſs for ſuch toys, natural 
at the Prince's age; they ſhould 
alſo conſider, that the vain, inex- 


pedient wiſh of Amadeus, to reco- 


ver that which he had coolly and 
unrequeſted given up, with all le- 
gal formality, was in itſelf, accord - 
ing to the laws of civilized ſociety, 
treaſon and injuſtice ; that in caſe 
the young Prince had prevailed on 
himſelf to make the ſacrifice, and 
ſurrendered his right; it would, in 
all probability, have been fatal to 
himſelf, and highly prejudicial to 
the peace and intereſt of the people 


he governed. It was, in ſhort, 


one of thoſe ſituations, in which 


no good man, or feeling ſon, would 


ever wiſh to be placed; and the 
internal ſtruggles and tumultuous 
emotions . excited in the young 
man's breaſt, muſt have equalled 
or ſurpaſſed, in poignancy, the 
pangs of wounded ſenſibility and 
mortified ambition, felt by his 
wretched father. | | 
Perhaps, after all, the haughty 
favourite of the old man's heart, 
whoſe name eſcapes my memory, 
was alone to blame. There zs a 
period of our lives, when, if we 
liſten- not to the voice of. reaſon 
and religion, when corrupted by 
habitual indulgence, and exhauſts 
ed by infirmity, we are too apt to 
yield ourſelves and our imagina- 


* 


we find was neceſſary to our hap- 
pineſs ; let us not be too ſure, that 
we ſhould not make ſome attempt 


tions to the violent impulſes, but 
the impotent imbecility, of our 
paſhons ; an odious and deſpica- 
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to recover it. As fathers, we proba- ble prey to the artifices of ſemale h 
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tion of that man, miſerable are 
his friends and relations, who, in 
his declining dotage, ſacrifices con- 
ſiſtency, honour, and juſtice, on 
the ſmoky, fmothering altar, of 
unhallowed, ine ffectual defire. 
It would be no bad addition to 


our ſtatutes, were they not already 
immeaſurably long, to fix a period 


when tottering old age ſhould ceaſe 
to have the power of marrying or 


diſpoſing of its property, to the 


injury of a lawful deſcendant. 
Certain right honourable legacy 
hunters would probably be diſap- 


pointed in the illicit objects of their 


artful attentions; but miſery, diſ- 
treſs, ſhame, and mortifying ridi- 
cule, would be prevented in many 
a family, deprived of a ſupport to 


which it was entitled by law and, 


nature ; and ruined by hoary de- 
crepitude liſtening to the plauſible, 


but ſelfiſh ſuggeſtions, of ſome 


ſplendid jeſuitic declaimer, or faſ- 


cinated by the meretricious glances 


of a mercenary beauty, angling 
for an old man's heart; an old 
man indecorouſly affecting, in De- 
cember, the inconſiſtent and ex- 
hauſting frolics of May. 


IGNOLES, STEPHEN, 


commonly called Lahire, the 


valiant aſſociate of the brave D'u- 


nois, who raiſed the ſiege of Mont- 
args with a comparatively ſmall 


number of men, in the fifteenth 


century, when France, ſo often 
doomed to popular or regal deſpot- 


iſm, was alternately ravaged and 


re- conquered, by the Engliſh in- 
vaders, the amorous Charles the 
Seventh, and the martial Maid of 
Orleans. A ſhort article is aſſigned 
to this gay and gallant Frenchman, 
for the purpoſe of noticing a ſin- 
gular prayer, which, on the faith 


— 


of an old but pleaſant French hiſ- 
torian, he is ſaid to have made uſe 

of, previous to his attacking the 
Engi, 


1 


As Lahire approached the ene- 


my, ſeeing accidentally a regimental 


chaplain, he demanded of him ab- 
folution, without delay. You 
muſt firſt confeſs your fins,” ſaid 
the prieſt. © T cannot ſpare time 


at 3 replied the captain, 


„ for we are at this moment pre- 


paring to attack the beſiegers, and 
as to fins, J hope I have not de- 


meaned myſelf worſe than my 


neighbours.” His requeſt being 
granted, he drew his ſword, and, 
raiſing his eyes to heaven, exclaim- 
ed, Deal with me, 1 beſeech 
thee, O Lord, this day, as I would 
with thee, if I were God, and 
thou wert Lahire.” He then ruſh- 
ed into the thickeſt of the battle, 
and, with only fix hundred men, 
ſlaughtered or put to flight many 
thouſand foes, unguarded and ſe- 
cure in the inſolence of victory. 

We are not ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the period, to determine of 
the lively, the characteriſtic, but 
irreverend idea of Vignoles was 
preciſely his own, but the thought, 
natural in a man ambitious of 
ſhowing his gaiety and unconcern 
in the hour of danger, cannot be 
comprehended in the ſhort -liſt of 
thoſe things, which have been ſaid 
but once; after travelling through 
many a page in various forms, 


_ aſcribed to different perſons, but 
its origin acknowledged , by none ; 


it has been ſeized by an Engliſh 
humouriſt, who by way of epi- 
gram, has put it in the mouth of 
Martin Elton Brod, a Dut hman, 


yet a wit. 
1 VILLACERFE, 
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ILLACERFE, Madam, a 
French lady, of noble family, 
dignified character, and unblemiſn- 


ed life, whoſe remarkable and tra- 


gic death was diſtinguiſhed by an 
evenneſs of temper and greatneſs 
of mind, not uſual in her ſex, and 
equal to the moſt renowned heroes 
of antiquity, The ſhort hiſtory of 


this excellent woman, is, I believe, 


generally known, and will proba- 
bly be recognized by many of my 
readers, but ſhe is ſo ſtriking an 


example of philoſophic ſuffering, 


_ Chriſtian fortitude, generous for- 
bearance, and angelic love, with- 
out the leaſt poſſible alloy of ſelf- 
iſhneſs or ſenſuality, that the af- 
fecting circumſtance cannot, in my 
opinion, be dwelt on too long, or 
repeated too often. ä 
An early, a mutual affection, 
had taken place between this lady 
and Monſieur Feſteau, a ſurgeon 
of eminence, in Paris, but, from 
the inſurmountable obſtacles which 


in thoſe days (A. D. 1500.) ſo 


ſtrictly guarded ſuperior rank from 
intermingling with plebeian blood, 
all further intercourſe was prevent- 
ed, than animated civilities, when 


opportunities offered, and ſoft but 
ſecret wiſhes. The lover would 


have periſhed, rather, than by a 
raſh proceeding, degrade the ob- 


ject of his tendereſt affections in 


the eyes of her family and the 
world; and his miſtreſs, taught by 


love, the omnipotent leveller of 


all diſtinctions, though ſhe felt too 
powerfully the merit of her ad- 
mirer, who, in the ſcale of un- 
prejudiced reaſon, far outweighed 
a thouſand faſhionable pretenders 
to frivolous accompliſhment and 
ſuperficial attainment ; reſolved 
Vor. II. bs 


To quit the object of no com- 
mon eh 8 
In mild ſubmiſſion to ſtern du- 
„ e | | 
The much-lov'd man with all 
his claims refign, _ 
And ſacrifice delight at duty's 
„ Jhrine. . be ch 
After ſome years paſſed in what. 
=o be called a defeat, rather than 
a ſtruggle of the paſſions ; after a 
glorious victory of duty and ho- 
nor, which ſurely affords a durable 


and exalted pleaſure, far beyond. 
the gratification of wild wiſhes 


and miſguided appetites ; Madam 


Villacerfe, from an indiſpoſition 
which confined her to a chamber, 


but not to her bed, was, by the 


preſcription of her phyfician, or- 


dered to be bled. Feſteau, as ſur- 


geon to the family, was ſent for, 
and his countenance, as he entered 
the room, ſtrongly exhibited the 


ſtate of his mind. After gently 
touching her pulſe, and a few pro- 
feſſional queſtions, in a low, heſi- 
tating voice, he prepared for the 
operation, by tucking up that part 
of a looſe dreſs which covered her 
arm: an intereſting buſineſs to a 
man of fine feelings, who had long 


laboured with the moſt ardent at- 


tachment to his lovely patient, 
whoſe illneſs diffuſed an irreſiſtible 


ſoftneſs over her features, and 


lighted up the embers of an affec- 
tion, ſuppreſſed, but never extin- 
guiſhed. 

Preſſing the vein, in order to 
render it more prominent, he was 
obſerved to be ſeized with a ſud- 
den tremor, and to change his 
colour; this circumſtance was 
mentioned to the lady, not with- 
out a fear, that it might prevent 
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his bleeding her with his uſual 
dexterity, On her obſerving, with 
a'fmile, that ſhe' confided entirely 
in Monſieur Feſteau, and was ſure 
he had no inclination to do her an 
injury, he appeared to recover 
himfeff, and imiling, or forcing a 
ſmile, proceeded to his work, which 
was no fooner performed, than he 
Jam the moſt unfor- 
tunate man alive, I have opened 
an artery inſtead of a vein.” 

It is not eaſy to defcribe his 
diſtraction, or her compoſure; in 
lefs than three days, the ſtate of 
her arm, in conſequence of the 
accident, rendered amputation ne- 
ceſſary, when ſo far from ufing 
her unhappy ſurgeon with the pee- 
viſh reſentment of a baſe and little 
mind, ſhe tenderly requeſted. of 
him not to be abſent from any 
conſultation on the treatment of 
her caſe; ordered her will to be 


made, and, after her arm was 


taken off, ſymptoms. appearing, 
which convinced Feſteau and his 
aſſociates, that leſs than four and 
twenty hours would terminate the 
exiſtence of one who was an orna- 
ment to her ſex. The voice, the 
looks, the ſtifled anguiſh of her 


lover, as well as her own feelings, - 


convinced her of the approaches 
of death; an opinion, which her 
earneſt and ſolemn entreaties, en- 
treaties, on a death bed, not to be 
diſregarded, obliged her friends to 
confirm. A few hours before the 
awful moment of diſſolution, that 
period which none can eſcape, and 
the fear of whieh bold bad men 
only effect to deſpiſe, ſhe addreſſed 
the diſconſolate ſurgeon in the fol- 
lowing words. 

« You give me inexpreſſible 


concern for the ſorrow in which 1 
ſee you overwhelmed, notwith- 
ſtanding your kind efforts to con- 
ceal it. I am removing—tfo all 
intents and purpoſes, I am removed 
from the intereſts of human life, 
it is therefore highly incumbent on 
me to begin to think and a& like 


feel not the leaſt reſentment or 
diſpleaſure on the preſent occaſion. 
I do not conſider you as one by 
whoſe error I have loft my life; T 


one wholly unconcerned in it. 1 


regard you, rather, as a benefac- 


tor, who have haſtened my en- 
trance into à bleſſed immortality. 


But the world may look on the 
accident, which, on your account 


alone, I can call unfortunate, and 


mention it to your diſadvantage; 
I have therefore provided, in wy 
will, againſt every thing you may 
have to dread from the 1l]-will, the 
prejudices, or the ſelfiſh miſrepre- 
ſentations of mankind.” 

This pattern for Chriſtians, this 
example for heroes, ſoon after ex- 
pired. A judicial ſentence, devot- 
ing his fortune to confiſcation, 
and his body to exquiſite tortures, 
could not have produced keener 
ſenſations of miſery and horror, 
than Feſteau felt during her ad- 
dreſs, which was an emanation of 


revelation, a divine ray from the 
ſpirit of that God who inſpired 
and loved her, and in whoſe pre- 
ſence ſhe was ſhortly to triumph 
and adore. | | 
But when he contemplated her 


* 


celeſtial benignity, an anticipating 


exalted goodneſs and unparalleled 


magnanimity in ſuffering pain and 
mortal agonies, inflicted by an un- 
happy man, who, of all others, 
loved and doated on her moſt; 

e 


3 ane tte os Kea 12 


! 


when he ſaw her dying look, and 
heard that groan which is repeated 
no more ; fick of the world, diſpi- 
rited with human life and its vain 
purſuits,” angry beyond forgiveneſs 
with himſelf, he ſunk into the ſet- 
tled gloom and long melancholy of 
deſpair. 8 
This is one of the many inſtances 
in which a little forethought, and 
a ſmall ſhare of prudence, would 
have prevented much ſerious evil 
and irretrievable calamity. I have 
ſaid, in a former article, that love, 
though not curable by herbs, may 
be prevented by caution, and as it 
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willingly ſubmit to, and delight, 
which all muſt envy, on ſeeing it 


ſuddenly ſpring from her arms into 


a deep and rapid ſtream, would 
probably ſink to the ground in a 
fainting fit or an hyſteric convul- 
ſion, and be rendered, by the ar- 
dor of affection and the violence 
of her feelings, wholly unable to 
ante ou child from death. A 
bye-f r, perhaps a reprobate 
= a Blas ht ln by 
philanthropy, love, or a ſenſe of 
duty, and amply repaid by half a 
crown, with all his ſenſes about 
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him, would directly jump in, and, 
a ſtranger to the unmanageable 
ecſtacies of a mother, reſtore the 
darling to her arms. 
9 Marquis of, a 
V Spaniſh grandee, who, poſ- 


was impoſſible that Madam Villa- 
cerfe's relations could be entirely 
ſtrangers to the partiality of Mon- 
ſieur Feſteau, they ſhould induſtri- 
ouſly have prevented all intercourſe 
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between the young people. The 
agitated frame and deranged ap- 
pearance of her lover, obſerved 
previous to the cataſtrophe, by a 
gentleman nearly related to the 
lady, from whom I tell the ſtory, 
pointed him out as the moſt im- 
proper man alive for medical or 
_ ſurgical aſſiſtance, which requires 
coolneſs, dexterity, a ſteady hand, 
and a collected mind. | 

In the ſudden and diſaſtrous ac- 
cidents to which human life is, on 
every ſide, and during every mo- 
ment, expoſed, it will frequently 
be found, that thoſe connected to 
us by the neareſt and deareſt ties 
of blood, friendſhip, or affection, 
are often, by thoſe very circum- 
ſtances, diſqualified from affording 
us prompt and effectual relief, or 
even ſolace and comfort, in the 
common circumſtances of life. 
The fond mother, whoſe infant is 
a conſtant ſource of toil and occu- 


pation, which no one elſe would 


ſefling a conſiderable portion of 
the lofty ſpirit of his countrymen, 
did not forget to accompany it 
with conſiſtency of conduct and 
firmneſs of mind, not always found 
in exalted rank. He was a ſubject 
of the treacherous Charles the 
Fifth, Emperor .of Germany, who 
in his conteſts with Francis the 
Firſt, King of France, had received 
conſiderable afhftance from Bour- 
bon, a Gallic rebel, and a near 
relation of the unfortunate .mo- 
narch, who was defeated and taken 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia. 

In the adverſity of his formida- 
ble rival, a generous mind would 
have mitigated the calamities of 
war, by mildneſs and affability 
but Charles, in the rancour of a 


_ vindictive heart, meanly ſtrove to 


mortify his royal priſoner, by ſuſ- 
picion and augmented reſtraint ; 
while he treated the faithleſs Bour- 
bon with marked attention and 
reſpect. The Spaniards, though 
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elated with victory, beheld this 
inſulting behaviour with concern. 
„It becomes us,” ſaid the inſidious 
Charles to the ſubject of this arti- 
cle, at a moment when he thought 
him off his guard, * it ſurely be- 
comes us to treat the illuſtrious 
Conſtable of France, from whom 
we have received great and effectual 


aid, with all poſſible honour and 
| hoſpitality : it would pleaſe me 


very much, if he were invited to 
reſide in the Villena Palace, during 
his ſtay in Madrid.” Sire,“ re- 
plied the Marquis, whoſe juſtifia- 


ble pride overpowered all dread of 


the ſubtle deſpotiſm of the Empe- 
rer, ] can refuſe nothing to my 
Sovereign ; but your Majeſty muſt 


not be ſurprized, if, immediately 


on Bourbon's departure, I level 
my palace to the ground. Once 
contaminated with the preſence of 
a traitor, it never can be a fit ha- 
bitation for a man of principle and 
honour,” | 
IRGULA DIVINITORIA, 
or Divining Rod, a forked 
branch of hazel, and occaſionally 
of other wood, in the form of a 
V. by the aſſiſtance of which, 
dexterouſly or myſteriouſly placed 
in the hand, certain adepts have 
diſcovered, or pretended to diſ- 
cover, mines and ſprings of water 
under ground. : 
This ſingular phœnomenon, in- 


veſtigated by the extenſive know- 


ledge, and atteſted by the diſinter- 


eſted probity of Monſieur Thou- 


venel, has alternately excited the 
wonder, or provoked the doubts 
of mankind, who, from the ear- 
lieſt times, have conſidered it as 
the prerogative of human reaſon, 
to deny what cannot be explained. 
Yet philoſophy, like fanaticiſm, 


is not without its prejudices, and 


often rejects, as impoſſible, thoſe 
atſertions, which experience after- 


o 


wards proves to be well founded 


facts. | 


The incomprehenſible attraction 


of the magnet, if it did not chal: 
lenge ocular demonſtration, would 
be conſidered as equally miracu- 
lous, and by many, be ſtoutly de- 
nied., Two centuries ago, wh 

would have believed in the exiſ- 


tence of the Electric Fluid? which, 


realizing the fictitious tales of en- 
chantment and romance, enables 


the modern artiſt to point out, and 


almoſt to call down thunder from 


the ſkies, and to conduct, without 
injury, the forked lightening, along 


the preſcribed magic path of a 
ſlender wire. Had a mind, ſuffi- 
ciently vigorous, preſented itſelf, 


at that period, to explore theſe 


ethereal wonders, could they have 


been publiſhed with ſafety ? Would 
the age have liſtened to the pre- 


ſumptuous Reaſoner, without-con- 


ſigning him to difgrace, impriſon- 
ment, or death? FE HAIR 


This inſtinctive faculty or ſpe- 
cific, L had almoſt ſaid elective 


ſympathy, this genius (if I may 


be allowed the term) for ſubter- 
raneous diſcovery, is referred by 
thoſe who aſſert its/ exiſtence, to 
the theory of effluvia or emana- 


tion, which, acting powerfully on 
the nervous ſyſtem of perſons en- 
dued with high ſenſibility, produ- 


ces, in the practiſer of the divining 


art, as he approaches a ſpot under 


which ſprings ariſe, internal ſenſa- 


tions, nearly approaching to mor- 


bid affection, and an external 
motion, which is communicated 


to the hazel rod. | 5 


Theſe ſingular emotions, none 


of 
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of which were obſerved to take 
place, when the ſubject of them 
was over fagnant waters, were 
followed by head-ache, fatigue of 
body, debility of mind, and other 
ſymptoms of nervous irritation. 
That warm dry ſtate of the atmoſ- 
phere, ſo ' favourable to electric 
experiments, was alſo obſerved, 
to render the pupil of ſuch eccen- 
ti ic impulſes, more active, lively, 
and unerring in his aquatic prog- 
noſtics ; while a full meal, as our 
epicurean turtle eaters will eafily 
believe, evidently diminiſhed his 
capacity; and an inflammatory 
fever, which confined him for a 
fortnight to his bed, deranged or 
deſtroyed the miraculous power for 
the ſpace of three months, A 

Facts, examined, and apparently 
ſubſtantiated by the joint evidence 
of Monſieur Thouvenel, and the 
cautious profeſſor Sigaud de la 
Fond, two reſpectable foreigners, 
believed by Pryce, the well in- 
formed, but dry hiſtorian of the 
Corniſh mines, and corroborated, 
as he informs us, by Cookworthy, 
a reputable, but ſanguine Devon- 


ſnire chymiſt, and by Ribeira, a 
captain, a deſerter from the Spa- 


niards in Queen Anne's reign, and 
commandant of the garriſon at 
Plymouth, who actually diſcover- 
ed, in this extraordinary manner, 
a mine at Oakhampton, — to ſuch 
facts, and to ſuch teſtimony, what 
ſhall a rational ſceptic, or an im- 
partial critic reply! bY PET 
Quo ſpectanda modo, quo ſenſu 
cretlis et ore? . Fr 
From my natural conſtitution 
of mind and body,” ſays Mr. Pryce, 
© { was not capable of co-operating 
with the influence of the Divining 
Rod ;” but he has not undertaken 


and the Rod will be drawn down ; 


to deſcribe the particular conſtitu- 
tional defects of himſelf or others, 


unbleſſed with this myſtic quality, 


which, from his words, ſhould 
ſeem to depend on a peculiar ner- 
vous ſenſibility, an harmonious 


diſtribution of animal ſpirits, on 
ſtrong faith or a warm imagination. 


The cautious ſpaniard, mentioned 
by Mr. Cookworthy, made no 
difficulty in ſuffering perſons to ſee 


him uſe the Rod, but he never 


could be prevailed on to diſcover 


the modus agendi, without Which, 


the mere fight of an adept, ſtalk- 
ing along the ground in meaſured 
ſteps, with a ſtick in his hand, 
could be neither uſeful or ſatisfac- 
tory. The ſecret. has been pro- 
nounced by many to be one of 
thoſe oſtentatious nothings, which, 
under various name and import, 
have for ages defied or inſulted 
the reaſon and curiofity of man- 


kind, and muſt long fince have 


been divulged by vanity, indiſcre- 
tion, or avarice,. had there been, 


in reality, any thing to diſcover. 


«© The practiſer of the Divinin 
Art,” according to the formal an 
preciſe directions of Cookworthy, 
who ſeems to depart from the 
theory of Thouvenel, and attri- 
butes the phœnomenon to attrac- 
tion, and a previous preparation of 
the Rod, by incloſing metal in its 
ſubſtance. The practiſer of this 
art,” according to the Devonſhire 


Chymiſt, 4 muſt ſlowly advance, + 


holding the Rod in his hand, with 
his arm half extended, and one 
foot placed forwards, obſerving to 
depoſit a guinea under one, and an 
halfpenny under the other foot, 


ſnift the pieces of money, and 
then the Rod will be drawn towards 
the 
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the face, or backwards towards 
the gold, which is thus proved to 
poſſeſs the ſtronger attraction.“ 

It ſurely is a diſadvantage, ob- 


ſerves a ſhrewd critic, that the 


Rod dips with equal vigour to a 

ras to a rich mine, that it will 
incline as ſtrongly to a ſilver pen- 
ny, as the mines of Potoſi; and 
that a projector, implicitly de- 
pending on the information of the 
Divining Rod, might be hurried 


into endleſs and ruinous expence, 


and ranſack the bowels of the 
earth, in conſequence of a ſtray 
farthing, or a few yards of copper 
wire, placed by a roguiſh boy, 
beneath the 5 of an unſuſpect- 
ing divine. | 

After due allowance for the 
pauſe of ſuſpence, and the vibra- 


tions of doubt, a rational unpre- 


judiced enquirer, may venture to 


ſuggeſt, that the aid of the Rod 
has been generally called in on 


occaſions, where, from previous 


enquiry, or collateral circumſtance, 


ſprings or mines were ſuppoſed 
— 1-o exiſt. In ſuch — che 
dexterity of experience and obſer- 
vation, the caſual advantages of 
local ſituation, and a thouſand 
hints to be gathered from ruftic 
information, aſſiſted by minera- 


logical ſkill, have contributed to 


its credit, when in truth the whole 


of its miraculous powers, origina- 


ted from the exertions of common 
ſenſe. 

To theſe another cauſe may. be 
added, that remarkable diſpoſition 
in the majority. of mankind, to 
indulge the chimeras of enthu- 
ſiaſm, the dreams of imagigation, 
and the tale of wonder, rather 


than liſten to the ſober dictates of 


ſevere reaſon, becauſe it ſometimes 
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conveys unwelcome. tidings to the 
human heart, whoſe pride revolts 
with horror, from the mortifica- 
tion of detected impotence. We 


need not, I fear, make a long 


ſearch in the pages of hiſtory, for 
frequent inſtances of men, high. 
ly gifted in ſcience, learning, and, 
till then, of unſuſpected integrity, 
who, in an unguarded moment, 
thoſe moments ſo fatal to wiſdom, 
as well as beauty, having been 


ſeduced into the bye-roads of im- 


poſition, have afterwards obſti- 
nately remained the firm avowers 
of wild viſionary ſyſtems, and 
facts notoriouſly falſe and un- 
founded. i 
Should however the credibility 
of theſe phœnomena be confirmed 
by future experience; ſhould the 
attempts, to eſtabliſh materialiſm, 


ultimately ſucceed ; the improve- 


ment of the Divining Science, 
(ſays an ingenious writer) may 
be rendered ſubſervient to medical 
purpoſes, as well as to mental and 
moral improvement. If we could 


be prevailed on to believe, that. 


the thinking principle in man is 


a grain of ſalt, or a bubble of 
air, an electrical ſpark, or a 


drop of water, a globule of oil, 
or a particle of earth, it is not 


impoſſible that the Divining Rod, 


by the help of magnetiſm and 


electricity, may form intereſting 


communications, with the faculties 
and affections, the tranſactions and 
ſecrets, of this hitherto inviſible 
principle; it may diſcover mines of 
virtue which are hid, and currents 
of generoſity and genius, which 
flow unnoticed and unknown ; i 
might bring to light, motives, plans, 
and * that would undeceive 
dupes, and diſconcert * 

or 
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For a remarkable, and apparent- 
ly, a well atteſted inſtance of this 


ſingular faculty, which appears to 
have been exerted for private be- 


nefit, as well as public utility; 
ſee the article Bleton, a French 
peaſant, whoſe unaffected ſimpli- 
city of manners, and ſurprizing 
accuracy in ſubterraneous prog: 
noſtic, ſtaggered, though it could 
not ſubdue, the ſtubborn incredu- 
lity of the indefatigable Abbe 


Mongez, an able natural philoſo- 
pher, and one of the editors of 
| the new Encyclopœdie. 


7 OLTEMAD, CORNELIUS, 
a Dntchman, and an inhabi- 

tant of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whoſe intrepid philanthropy, im- 
pelled him to riſque, and (as it 
unfortunately proved) to loſe his 


own life in conſequence of heroic 


efforts to ſave the lives of others. 
This generous purpoſe, in a great 
degree he effected, in the year 
1773, when a Dutch ſhip was 
driven on ſhore in a ſtorm, near 
Table Bay, not far from the South 
River fort. „ 
Returning from a ride, the ſtate 
of the veſſel, and the cries of the 
crew ſtrongly intereſted him in 


their behalf. Though unable to 
ſwim, he provided himſelf with a - 


rope, and being mounted on a 


powerful. horſe, remarkably muſ- 


cular in its form, plunged with the 
noble animal into the ſea, which 
rolled in waves ſufficiently tremen- 
dous to daunt a man of common 


fortitnde. This worthy man, with 


his ſpirited horſe, approached the 
ſhip's fide, near enough to enable 


the ſailors to lay hold of the end 


of a cord, which he threw out to 
them ; by this method, and their 
graſping the horſes' tail, he was 


happy enough, after returning ſe- 
veral times, to convey fourteen 
perſons ſafely on ſhore. f 


But in the warmth of his bene- - 
volence, he appears not to have 


ſufficiently attended to the prodigi- 
ous and exhauſting efforts of His 
horſe, who in combating with the 


boiſterous billows, and his accu- 

mulated burthens, was almoſt ſpent 

with fatigue, and debilitated by | 
ic 


the quantities of ſea-water-wh 

in its preſent agitated ſtate, could 
not be prevented from ruſhing in 
prone quantities down his throat. 


In ſwimming with a heavy load, 


the appearance of a horſe is fingu- 
lar, his forehead and noſtrils are 
the only parts to be ſeen ; in this 
perilous ſituation, the leaſt check 
on his mouth is generally confider- 
ed as fatal; and it was ſuppoſed, 
that ſome of the half-drowned fai- 


lors, in the ardor of felf-preſerva- 


tion, pulled the bridle inadver- 
tently, for the noble creature, far 
ſuperior to the majority of bipeds 


who harraſsand torment his ſpecies, | 


ſuddenly diſappeared with his maſ- 
ter, he ſunk, and roſe no more! 


This affecking circumſtance, in- 


duced the Dutch Eaſt India Com- 


pany, to erect a monument to Vol- 


temad's memory, they likewiſe 


ordered, that ſuch deſcendants or 


relations as he left, ſhould be 
ſpeedily provided for. Before this 


intelligence reached the Cape, his 


nephew, a corporal in the ſervice, 


had ſolicited to fucceed him in a 
little employment he held in the 
menagerie, but being refuſed, re- 


tired in chagrin to a diſtant ſettle- 
mentÞhere he died, before news 
of the directors recommendations 
could reach him. While we lament 
Voltemad's fate, and the ungrateful 

treatment 
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treatment his relation. experienced 
from the people at the Cape, a 
circumſtance ariſes. in our minds, 
which tends to render this misfor- 
tune {till more aggravating. In 
his bold and ſucceſsful attempt to 
reach the ſhip, if this benevolent 
man, inſtead of embarraſſing him- 
ſelf and horſe with a hazardous 
burthen fatal to them all, had only 
brought the end of a long rope 
with him on ſhore, it might have 
been fixed to a cable, which with 
proper help might have been drag- 
ged on ſhore, and the whole ſhips 


company ſaved, without involving 


their benefactor, and a noble animal 
in deſtruction. 

As it is of importance to record 
and point out methods of eſcape in 
ſituations, in which we too often 


loſe all preſence of mind, it may 


prove uſeful to mention ſome cir- 
cumſtances relating to a Daniſh 
ſhip which was wrecked, at Moſſel 
Bay, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape. In this inſtance, by means 
of two lines, which were conveyed 
on ſhore, a ſtout rope was ſtretched 
in a ſloping direction from the 
ſhips maſt to a poſt firmly fixed in 


the ground ; on this rope a large 


metal ring was hung, to which 
each man was ſeparately. made faſt, 
and ſlid on ſhore one after the other, 
*till the whole of the crew were 
ſafely conveyed, over breakers, 
through which no boat could poſ- 
fibly have made its way, without 
being overſet ; in a few days the 
ſtorm ſubſided, a good part of the 
cargo was ſaved and ſent in waggons 
to the Cape. But it 1s always 
difficult, and frequently impyſſible 
to carry on an intercourſe wfth the 


ſhore, which in this inſtance was 
effected, by a ſeaman's tying a 


ate to the diſtance ; by 


rope round his body, and boldly 
committing himſelf to the waves. 
Such daring individuals do not al- 
ways preſent themfelves, and va- 
rious methods of conveying a line 
from ſhips in diſtreſs to people on 
ſhore, or vice verſa, have been 
deviſed by human ingenuity ; by 
fixing a ſmall cord to an arrow 
ſhot by a vigorous hand from a 
bow, or to a ball fired from a 
muſket, or a ſwivel, loaded with 
a quantity of powder, por 
xing a line 
to a buoy and truſting to its being 
thrown on the ſhore. Mr. Bell 
of the artillery, ſince my former 
publication, has been rewarded 
by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, for inventing anappa- 
ratus, by which a ſhell, loaded with 
lead, may be thrown from a mortar, 
which, with a line fixed to it, will 
ſink ſufficiently deep into the earth, 
to allow the crews of ſhipwrecked 
veſſels to draw themſelves on ſhore. 
The ſhameful and too frequent 
plundering of ſhipwrecked ſeamen, 
has been frequently cenſured in 
this compilation. In the Indian 


territories of the Dutch, no perſon 
is permitted to approach the ſhore 


in ſuch caſes, on pain of death, 
but this zeal for the protection of 


property, too often prevents neceſ- 
ſary aid being afforded for the 


reſcuing of perſons; and in the 
inſtance of Voltemad, but for his 
riding out of the town before the 
orders were iſſued, his humane 
aſhſtance would have been prevent- 


ed or puniſhed. One of the officers 


at the Cape on being reproached 
for neglecting his nephew after the 
death of the ſubject of this article, 
replied, If the man had not been 


. drowned, he might have thought 


himſelf 
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himſelf ſufficiently rewarded, in not. 
being hanged for diſobedience of 


orders.” | 


{ 7 OLUPTUARIES' Soliloquy, 


the well meant compoſition 

of a modern writer, agreeing in 
its tendency, exactly with the pro- 
feſſed purpoſe of this Collection. 
Its moral utility amply compen- 
ſates, for the war of certain 
alluſions, in ſeveral Dramatic Pro- 
ductions, of its ingenious Author; 
though he ſeriouſly profeſſes to 
« reprobate a jeſt, or provoke a 
laugh, at the expence of a bluſh.” 
If in this declaration, he is ſtrictly 
correct, I can only fay, that the 
actors in ſeveral of his Pieces, have 
iven him credit, for many witty 

fallies, not of the moſt delicate 
kind. 0 

VoLUPTUARIES' SOLILOQUY. 

« I find myſelf in poſſeſſion of 
fortune, youth, and health, and 
am determined to - enjoy them. 
As pleaſure is my object, I muſt 


contrive to make that object laſt- 


ing; it is evident, that if I 
throw away the means, I can no 
longer compaſs the end. I per- 
ceive that I muſt not game; for 
though I like play, I do not like to 
loſe what alone can purchaſe that, 
which I propoſe to enjoy; and I 
do not ſee, that the chance of win- 
ning other people's money, can 
compenſate for the pain I muſt 
ſuffer, in being deprived of my 
own. TI have reſolved, therefore, 
that I will not be a gameſter, 
there is not common ſenſe in the 


thought. _ 

Hut if I give up gaming, I am 
determined to take my ſwing of 
pleaſure. I muſt therefore, aſk 
myſelf the queſtion, what is plea- 


lure? Is it high living and 


Vor. II. 


VOLUPTUARIEY sor. a 


drinking> There. is ngthin 
elegant in it, I confeſs; a 


is but a ſorry fellow, and a dry 


women. I cannot bear to think 
of that, for I doat won. them. 'L 
prefer the favours of the fair, to 
the company of ſoakers, ſo fare. 
well to drinking; I will be ſober, 
becauſe I love pleaſure. . 

« But if I give up wine, I will 
repay myſelf for the ſacrifice; I 
will have the fineſt girls 2 money 
can purchaſe; money, did I ſay > 
What a found has that. Am I to 


buy beauty with money, and can- 


not I buy love too? for there is 
no pleaſure even in beauty, with. 
out love; this unlucky ' queſtion 
gravels me, Mercenary love is 
nonſenſe; it is flat hypocriſy, and 
diſguſting. T. ſhould loathe the 
fawning careſſes of a diſſembling 
harlot, whom I pay for falſe fond- 
neſs. I find, I am wrong again; I 
cannot fall in love with a harlot; 
ſhe muſt be a modeſt woman: and 
when that befalls me, what then ? 
Why then, if I am : violently in 
love, and cannot be happy without 
her, there is no other choice, I 
think, I muſt even marry her; 
nay, I am ſure I muſt: For if 
pleaſure leads that way, pleaſure is 
my object, and marriage is my lot; 
I am determined, therefore, to mar- 
ry, becauſe J love pleaſure. 
, As I have quitted all other 
L for a wife, I am reſolved 
to take pleaſure enough in the 
poſſeſſion of her; I. muſt be cau- 
tious, therefore, that nobody elſe 
Tx” | fakes 


— 


% Vol. 
takes the fathe pleaſure too; for, 


otherwiſe, : how have I bettered 


myſelf? © I might as well have re- 


mained upon the common. I 
ſheuld be a fool indeed, to pay 


ſuch a price for a purchaſe, and 
let in my neighbours for a ſhare; 
therefore, I am determined to 
keep her to myſelf, for pleaſure 


is my only object; and this, 1 


take it, is of a kind that will not 
admit of participation. 
„The next queſtion is, how 1 
muſt contrive to keep her to my- 
ſelf. Not by force, not by lock- 
ing her up, there is no pleaſure 
in that notion; compulſion is out 
of the caſe, inclination, therefore, 
is the next thing; I muſt make it 


ker own choice to be faithful. Tt 


ſeems then, to be incumbent up- 


on me, to make a wiſe choice; 


to look well before I fix upon a 
wife, and to ufe her well, when 


J have fixed. I will be very kind 


to her; becauſe I will not deſtroy 


my own pleaſure; and I will be 


very careful of the temptations, I 
expoſe her to, for the ſame reaſon. 
She ſhall not lead the life of your 
fine town ladies. I have a charm- 
ing place in the country, where 
we will paſs moſt of our time; 
there ſhe will be ſafe, and I ſhall 
be happy. I love pleaſure, and 
therefore, I wilt have little to do 


with that intriguing town, Lon- 


don. I am determined to make 
my houſe in the country, as plea- 
fant as it · is poſſible. 

„ But if I give up the gaieties of 
a town life, and the club, and the 


"7 gaming-table, and the girls, for a 


wife and the country ; I will have 


the ſports of the country in per- 
fection; I will keep the beſt pack 


of hounds in England, and hunt 


PTUARIES' SOLILOQUY.” 


every day in the week. But 
hold a moment there, what will 
become of my wife, all the while 
I am following the hounds? Will 
ſhe follow nobody, will nobody 
follow her? A pretty figure I 
ſhall make, to be chacing a ſtag, 
and come home with horns on my | 
own head. At leaſt, I will not 
riſque the experiment : T ſhall not 


like to leave her at home, and I. 


cannot take her with me, for that 
would ſpoil my pleaſure; and I 
hate a horſe-dog woman, I will 
keep no whipper-in in petticoats. 
J perceive, therefore, I muſt give 
up the hounds, for I am determin- 
ed nothing ſhall ſtand in the way 
of my pleaſure. | FI a7 
„Why then, I muſt find out 
ſoine amuſements that my wife 
can partake in; we muſt ride 
about the park in fine weather; 
we muſt viſit the grounds, and the 


gardens, and plan out improve- 


ments, and make plantations; it 
will be rare employment for the 
poor people. That is a thought 
that never ſtruck me before; me 


thinks there muſt be a great deal 


of pleaſure in ſetting the poor to 
work. I ſhall like a farm for the 
ſame reaſon, and my wife will 
take pleaſure in a dairy; ſhe ſhall 


have the moſt elegant dairy in 


England. I will alſo build a con- 
ſervatory, and ſhe ſhall have ſuch 
plants, and ſuch flowers; I have 
a notion, I ſhall take pleaſure in 
them myſelf. Then, there are a 
thouſand things to do within-doors; 


it is a fine old manſion, I will give 


it an entire repair, it wants new 
furniture, that will be pleaſant 
work for my wife. I perceive, I 


could not afford to keep hounds, 


and do this into the bargain; 9 
9 will 


will give me moſt pleaſure, and my 
wife will partake of it. I recollect, 
that I have an excellent library, 
we will have muſic and books, 


that is another pleaſure, I had never 
thought of. 


„We probably ſhall have chil- 


dren, and they are very pleaſant 
company, when they can talk, and 
underſtand what is ſaid to them. 
J find there are a vaſt many plea- 
ſures in the life I have chalked 
out; and what a fool ſhould I be, 
to throw away my money at the 
gaming-table, or my health at any 


table; or my affections upon har- 


lots; or my time upon hounds and 
horſes; or employ either money, 
health, affections, or time, in any 
other pleaſures or purſuits, than 
theſe, which I now perceive, will 
lead me to ſolid happineſs in this 
life, and ſecure a good chance for 
it hereafter.” 3 ER 
XN } ALPOLE ROBERT, Earl 

of Orford, the firſt who 

reduced the golden art of manag- 
ing a ſenate into a ſyſtematic 
ſcience. That every man had 
his price,” an opinion not very 
honourable to human integrity, 
was his favourite axiom; Mr. 
Viner, who could dine on roaſted 
mutton one day, and eat it cold 
the next, is ſaid to have been the 
only inſtance this miniſter ever 


met with in contradiction to his 


theory. It requires little reaſon - 
ing to prove, that he who lives 
within his income, is, after all, 
the only independent man; and 
whilſt we ſell our votes to candi- 
dates, and ſuffer them to ſink for- 
tunes in conteſted elections, I ſee 
no right that conſtituents have to 
complain of the venality of their 
members. During the American 
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my money of them?“ 


Ibis miniſter a 
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war, a little proſtituted paltry bo- 


rough in the weſt of England, ſent 


up inſtructions to their repreſen- 
tative, to which he paid no at- 


tention, obſerving, a few days after, 
at a friend's table: I bought 
them at a fair price, and do the 
ſcoundrels think I will not make 


* 
ä 


“I have a point of ſome i 
portance to carry in the houſe of 
peers, and beg the favour of your 
grace to apply perſonally to your 
brethren, the biſhops, ſaid Sir 
Robert, (a few months before he 
retired, but when his 23 was 
viſibly declining) to his firm friend 
the Archbiſhop of York; who 
ſhook his head at his propoſal of 
perſonal application, and made the 
following reply, My good friend, 
there is but one way to proceed 


with them, and you may be aſſur- 


ed ] will put it in practice; trouble 
yourſelf no further about the mat» 
ter, and be ſecure of their votes, 
as if they had already given them.“ 
The archbiſhop for a; few days 


took to his bed, had his knocker 


tied up, the pavement before bis 
houſe covered with ſtraw, and, by 
means of his phyfician, circulated 
reports of the extremity of - his 
danger. The biſhops caught at 
the bait, ' returned to their miniſ- 
terial duty, Walpole gained his 
end, and a few days after, they had 
a hearty laugh over their wine, at 
the trick they had put on lawn- 
Mleeves; 1 £4 MOVE 
rs to have 


been of the opinion of Hobbes, 
[46 That war was the greateſt of all 
poſſible evils,” and Europe was 
certainly indebted to him and Car- 
dinal Fleury for a long interval of 
peace. That this bleſſing was 
ſometimes 
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fornetirnes purchaſed nt the expence ſometimes to have fubmitted t 


of national kotwar, and ſometimes 
of national treafare;"they did not 
pretend to deny; yet à love of 
peace may ſometimes lead us tb 
make tod great ſacrifices to t. 
He has been generally conſider- 


ed as the clandeſtine contriver of 
an act of parliament for ſubmit. 


ting dramatic performances to the 
inſpection of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, which is, in effect, a reſtric- 
tion on the liberty of the pres. 
An underling was procured to 
ſoribble a dramatic piece, called 
the Golden Rump, a ferrago of 
obſcenity, blaſphemy, and political 
abuſe; a ridicule of every moral 
and religious inftitution. It was 
then preſented to Giffard, one of 
the managers, 'who previoufly 


taught his feſſon, carried it to the 


miniſter; ve, ſhocked at ſuch a mafs 
of enormity, carried it down to 
the houſe, recited ſome of the 
e en oe paſſages, and an 
act for ſubmitting plays to the 
Lord Chamberlain's inſpection, 
paſt almoſt unanimouſly. | 


If this conduct, particularly the 


plan of fabricating the piece, 
could have been inconteſtibly 
Proved on the miniſter, it would 
merit the ſevereſt cenſure; but, 


ke moſt other political mancu- 
vres, and dark crimes, which 


Then the face of day and vbſer- 
vation, ſo much privacy was ob- 


ſerved, that it cannot poſitively be 


roved upon him; yet opportunity 
= too 1 hes), 
Sir Robert Walpole was well ac- 
quainted with the irritability and 
warm temper of his maſter, the 
good, the excellent old king; by 
ocraſionally giving way to it, he 
made his advantage, and is ſaid, 


counteracted, 


onal outrape (manibus ped. 
ve) in common with the royal 


bat. On going one day to court, 
de met the proud Duke of Argyle, 


and ſaw that he was diſcothpoſed; 


on enquiring, he found that the 


king, in the heat of a moment, had 
been guilty of ſome trifling inde. 
corum towards the duke, who Was 
not formed of ftuff to ſubmit to ill. 
treatment from any one. Your 
grace maſt not mind it,” faid the 
Premier, „it has happened to me 
a hundred times; nay, I have, in 
more than one of two inſtances, 
been favoured with a kick.” 
« Very true,” ſaid the duke, 
„but remember, you are 
not Argyle;“ and he walked on 
ſullenly to his carriage. 

All the benefits which were pro- 
poſed to the country by a long and 
able oppoſition to this miniſter, 
appear to have been defeated and 
by diſſenſion and 
ſelf-intereſt ; Sir Robert had his 

rage in his pocket, and Mr. 
Pulteney degenerated into a filent 
vote, on the ſame bench, with him. 
Thus has it ever been, we change 
men, but perſevere in bad mea- 
ſures, and a love of office, and not 
of our country, is too often the 


principal motive for tate alterca- 


tion with political leaders: 
— When will they for the 
people take the field? | 
Led not by love, but intereſt and 


, Se 
They will not let a king their 
. vaſſals ride, 3 
That power, they to themſelves 
reſerve alone, | 
And fo through thick and thin, 
they ſpur old roan. 
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A ARTON, THOMAS, pro- 
feſſor of Hiſtory, and fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford, 
oet laureat, and decider again/f 
he authenticity of the poems at- 
tributed by Chatterton to Rowley. 
The only drawback I can or wiſh 
to make, from the antiquarian 
acuteneſs, the corre taſte, the va- 
rious and indiſputable merits of 
Tom Warton, was his tempting 
young men, from ſtudies which 
were to qualify them for the ſup- 
ort of their future lives, to frivo- 
{ove attainments, luxurious habits, 


and a ſyſtem. which he preached 


and practiced fo ſucceſsfully him- 
ſelf, “ to laugh and grow fat.” 
By the faſcination of his converſe, 
which was wonderful, and 1 am 
convinced, without any view but 
the natural one of receiving and 


communicating pleaſure, he drew 


many a young man from the thorny 
paths of uſeful application. 

The jovial attic board, ** he fun 
the feather,” of good dinners, anni- 
verſaries, muſic meetings, expedi- 
tions to Wallingford, London, or 
Woodſtock, and a thouſand arts of 
communicating variety to the dull 
ſameneſs of an Oxford life, which 
Tom poſſeſſed beyond moſt men, 
were fair and conſiſtent, in a pro- 


feſſor of accumulated preferment, 


who had in his time raiſed no ſmall 
contributions on the bookſellers. 
But they were ruinous in the ex- 
treme, to thoſe who had to make 
their way in the world, with nar- 
row fortunes; who were ill- quali- 
fied to climb or creep in law, phy- 
fic, or divinity, by their know- 
ledge and attention being confined 
to circulating a bon mot, tranſlat- 
ing an antient black letter inſcrip- 


lege excelled in long corks, or had 


à cook beſt qualified for ſerving up 


karrico of mutton, or haſhed calves 


head. During the two or three 
laſt years of his life, warned by 


two fatal and alarming cataſtrophes, 


which touched him nearly, he felt 


and acknowledged his erroneons 
conduct in this reſpect; which. 
when I conſider the good points 
in his character, I am inclined to 
attribute rather to the extravagant 
and erring ſpirit of the times in 
which he lived, than to any obli- 
quity of deſign, in the individual 


- himſelf. 


Mr. Warton expoſed himſelf to 


the laſh of Peter Pindar, when he 


declared in the orgaſm of outrage- 
ous panegyric, that the preſent 
Ling, who is certainly a good pri- 


vate domeſtic character, was ſupe- 
rior in fame to the Edwards and 


Henrys, celebrated in days of old. 


The wicked wit did not loſe the 


opportunity of overwhelming our 


loyal poet, and his royal ſubject, in 


an irreſiſtible torrent of humour, 
irony, and fair ſatire. * + + 

I have ſeen lines addreſſed to the 
ſabje& of this article, ſoon after 
the change in his ſyſtem and opi- 
niens; the writer was a youn 


man, who exhibited early proofs 


of intellectual energy, and literary 


powers, but ſplit on the rock of 


miſapplication, and miſtaking what 


ought only to be the amuſement of 
an idle hour, for the buſineſs and 
occupation of his life; ſo paſſed 
one half of his days, as to amply 


occupy the remainder in repentant 


reflection, and bitter ſelf- accuſa- 
tion, which while they exaſpe- 
Tate the wounds of fo 


Wo 
tiop, and determining, which col. 


ly and im- 
prudence, 
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prudence, too often diſable a man 


from repairing the breaches, i in bis 


fortune and conſtitution. The 
et began his addreſs with lament- 
ing, the mortifying concluſion of 


his academic viſions, which had 


been once gilded by the ee 
pencil of ambitious hope; and a 

ter telling the laureat that his new 
advice is come too late, and that he 
found it very difficult to conſider 


that, as the wrong road, which had 


been ſo long, ſo gaily, and ſo ſuc- 
ceſefully trod, by a man of genius 
and high attainment; 
ceeds, in a meaſure nearly ap- 
proaching to what has been deno- 


minated doggrel: 


But you tell me that to ſhine as a 
wit, is a jeſt, 
That one grain of low cunning” 8 
worth a tun of the reſt 
To ſucceed in the world, and 
that prudence and ſenſe, 


Secure a man fame, and friend- 


ſhip and pence; 

Whilk ill K 
ready to ſwear, 

Builds chimæras and caſtles N35 
in the air: 

And I'm tempted to think pr u- 
dence better by half, 

Than wit, and a Loack at mak- 
ing folks laugh. 

Great men uſe a bard, as rakes 
uſe a whore, 

When their end 1s obtain'd, 
they'll ſee her no more: 


Thus to poets like me, ſome kind 


modern patron, 
Gives his beef and bis port for 
joking and flatt' ring; 
But when we retire, de feels no 
concern, 


If we ſnore on a bulk, or lleep 
in a barn, 


3 Few. : are able or willing, like 


he thus pro- 


ated genius you're Do thou ; 


Dyſon I fear, 
To allow a poor author three 
hundred a year: 


Or few will be found, tho I'm 
loth to obſerve it, 


Very few, who like Akenſide, 


richly deſerve it. 


Come then, common ſenſe, be 2 


friend to an elf, 


Who alas i a foe to no man but 


'bimſelf: 
When the fever of gaming poſ- 
ſeſſes his ſoul, 8 ns po 
And love irreſiſtible proffers the 


bowl, 


When faſhion and taſte whiſper 
both in his ear, 


To live like a man with three 


thouſand a year, 
Tho? his elegant ardors and 
wiſhes to curſe, 
He has ſcarce ever more than ten 
Won in his purſe; 
en Bacchus and Venus, thy 
poet Invite, 
his elbow to wiſh 
them good night : 
When mahometan White is ſoar- 
ing due Eaſt, 
On the wings of poor Badcock 
who dy'd in the Weſt; 
(Tho' Gabriel neglecting his 
Bath pater: noſter, 
Swears that White is himſelf an 
Arabian impoſtor;; 
When an ideot of rank is pre- 
tending to chatter, 


Of learning and taſte, yet knows 


nought of the matter; 

When Cumberland fancies the 
drama his glory, 

And ſtuffs his obſervers with old 
Grecian ſtory; | 

When arm'd at all points great 
| Bellendine Parr, 


*Gainſt 


: Since you frown at ſatirical 


And adviſe ine to ſtudy, in 
White, Blair, and Jortin, 
And inſtead of abuſing great men 
in wy — 
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Gainſt Curtis's zeal wages claſ- 


ſical war, 


Of diſputes Jon vg forgot, will be 
ſifting the refuſe, © 


And. Tepubliſh old pamphlets, | 


for the ſake of a preface, 


Excell- all your Warburtons, 


Jortins and Hurds, 
In ſonorous expreſhon, and ter- 
rible words: 


Teach me then my new guide 


more precious than ruby, 
To nod, ſmile, and bow, on each 
drivelling booby, 


Let the roughneſs of ſatire then 


ſmoothly be fil'd, 

And preferment mall call me her 
favorite child. 

Common ſenſe wou'd teach Ed- 
mund when ſcolding the houſe, 


Not to fink from ſublime, to the 


ſkip of a louſe; 


Was it ſenſe that made Gibbon 


obſcenities quote? 


And put them in Latin by way 


of 2 note. © 

Did it make him praiſe Julian 
who threw out ſuch ſhabby 

- rannb,; © 

And boaſt of his beard with 
many inhabitants ? 

Did it teach our hiſtorian to 
colle& from his ſtores, 


That Conſtantine rais'd a reve- . 


nue on whores? 
And declare with a grave philo- 
ſophical meekneſs, 
Seduction and rape, an amiable 
weakneſs? 
But adieu to theſe trifles, from 
joke I'll be parting, 


hints, my dear Warton, 


ob 


Le vou get preferment by 
flatt'ring my betters: | 


Or the cudgels take up. againſt 


Gibbon unchriſtian, 
Under mild Horſeley's banners, 
that learned Philiſtian, 
Who arrows polemic ſo keenly 

doth try a-. | 
Gainſt the grand innovator un- 

Prieſtley Goliah. 
I've try'd all theſe arts till in- 

vention's extinguiſh'd, a 
Call'd Moor independent, and 

North a great linguiſt, 

Said their brethren the biſhops 
were one great example, . 
Of piety, learning, an Charity | 

ample; 

I have raibd a lat ſchiſm, 
prais'd Grenville for wit, 

J have bullied with Thurlow, 
preach'd morals with Pitt; 

I've attack'd a French writer, 
who, neglecting his beads, 

| Obſerves (while he ſcatters here- 

tical ſeeds) * 

' Biſhops ſhorten commandments, 
but lengthen their creeds. 

All this I bave done, and what's 
my reward ? 

To preach faſt a-ſleep half Far- 
ringdon ward, 

To eat once a week the Church- 
warden's mutton, | 

Bear the raſcal's coarſe jokes, 
and flatter a glutton ; | 

Hear his wife and his daughter 
retail city wit, 

While Miſs is ſo 9 the 
can't eat a bit; 


| Tho' I know all the time, ſpite ; 


of mincing and munching, | 
she has eat fowl and ham by the. 
und for a luncheon: 


Tempted ſtrong by her caſh to 
take for a wife, 


| What's 
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Wbat' s ſure to torment me the 
reſt of my life: 

Thus for fad naſty mixtures, to 

_ __ doctors we ſend, 

Tho' the ſtomach revolts, yetour 
_ _ habits they mend. | 
Thus to ſtarve as a curate, I my 

life muſt devote, | 
Or marry a woman who's wut 
like a goat: 


Whoſe beard on her chin grows 


ſo ſhockingly high 
That ſhe wants a ſharp razor 
much oft'ner than I; 
Her mother ſoft whiſpers, as ſhe 
4 me to gravy, 
I realy imagines our Polly wou'd 
| have you. 
I once was in love, but how the 
. * + ime Mite, .. 
Now Hymen's ſilk nooſe, looks 
to me like a halter; 8 
Muſt I, once remark'd for an 
| elegant wiſh, 


From turbot and falmon, fit 


down to ſalt fiſh? 


Muſt 1, once fo bleſt by the 


Manciple's daughter, 


Who amongſt Oxford bucks 


made ſuch terrible ſlaughter ? 


Mduſt I, who have rifled a boſom 


of ſnow, 
At laſt feed in London on liver 
and crow? 

Muſt I, who admir'd a delicate 


"ſkin, 


Bed and board with a woman as 7 


ugly as fin? A 
A monſter, a . by 
night and by day 

To freeze all 4 fright paſ- 


ſion aw 
Who Gre her poor face (O 
8 cruel ſmall pox) 


A great —— ere a vile 


country 


WaRrNMW. 
E er the day of ſale cones, eyry 


effort is try'd, 


Wich whitewaſh and plaiſter, the 


mud-wall to hide, 


: Yet the bidders. all find , tho! ply'd 
well with tokay, 


The pleaſure — . and 


the chimnies all 


The Ae e er | 


proves, 


| Contentment and health with 


the woman he loves, 
Tho! fortune denies him ragouts 
and rich treats, 


Delight gives a zeſt to the morſel 


he eats, 


He awakes undiſturb d by en- 


nui or pain, 
To charms which a monarch 
wou'd ſigh for in vain; 


| The vigor of health inſpirits each 


While Cupid and Hymen both 
hallow the bliſs. 

Such once were my dreams, 
when my mind us'd to rove, 


On the arrow of Cupid, and 


Venus's dove; 
Is there not cauſe enough for a 
man to be ſorry at, 


But the ſubject we'll quit, now 


for you Mr. Laux EAT; 


You remember I promis d I'd. 


take ſhortly the freedom, 
o ſend you inſtructions, wou'd 
you deign but to read em. 
I have ſent them at laſt, Hut at 
Trinity College, 
You are ſo full of antiques, and 
of old gothic knowledge, 


Of knights-fees, of prieſts, of old 


books of maſs, 
of old We walls, and old 
painted glaſs; 
Of 13 Wee to black 
tter'd nonſe | 
Which 


been given up long fince. 


As if it imported three half 


farthing candles, 

Whether Alfred was chriſten'd, 
or his daughters wore ſandals; 

If the heel of Achilles was im- 
perfectly dipt, 


Or if Milton, at Oxford, is the 


laſt who was whipt; 925 


Tho' Johnſon has try'd, like a 


friend to our church, 


e. the republican taſted 


irch ; 
'Or to find by a lucky nquiſeive 
knack, 
That Auguſtus had never a ſhirt 
to his back: 


That Zenobia's eyes were black 


as a ſloe, 

That ſhe ſcolded Longinus when 
he trod on her toe; 

That queen Cleopatra was a 
ſweet charming ſinger, 

Had a mole. on her neck, and a 
crooked fore- finger; 

That Rich ARD the Third, 3 

we all fo abuſe. 


Was a good fort of man as ever 


wore ſhoes. 

On ſubjects like theſe while 
you're ſolemnly preaching, 

I preſume on your patience, and 
venture on teaching: 


But leaſt by my verſe, I the 


theme ſhou'd diſgrace, 13 


My doggrel I'll quit, and alter 


my pace. 


| INR een 7⁰ 1 


When with your annual ode you 
next reſort, 


Wou'd you for once but warble 


truth at court; 


By truth T mean, not baſe malig- 
nant rhymes, 


Vol. II. 
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That flander kings, and villify 
the times, | 

- That injure humble merit _ : 
tient, meek, 

And force the tear downs: wo- 
man's lovely cheek, _ 

With coarſe inve&ive the rude 

age adorn, 


And hold misfortune up to pud- 


lic ſcorn. 


Now our lov'd king whoſe fate 


made nations groan, 

Is firmly ſeated on fair reaſon's 
throne, 

Nov let thy laurel'd Muſe ſe- 
renely gay, 

Pour truth's choice gifts on this 
auſpicious day, | 

Then future times thy praiſes 
ſhall rehearſe, _ 


And hail thee more than @ mere 


man of verſe. 

For Norman minſtrelſy, and 
ivy'd towers, | 

Knight-errant tales, and Spenſer's 
fairy bowers, 

In dulcet notes, and harmony 
divine, 

Let admonition point thy moral 
line, 

Let theſe great truths, the cour- 
tier's chat o'erwhelm ; 

„A king of parties rules but 
half his realm 

« Or whig or tory let true merit 


e 
p « The only badge of worthineſs 


to thee, 

c Poſleſt of that, tho? not a ſin- 
gle vote, 

« Cheriſh the ſtranger in a 
thread - bare coat. 


„„ Tis not to view a fleet with 


fails unfurl'd, 
Or nightly trace the planetary 
world, 
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« Tis not with trifling mechan- 
iſm to play, 


% And : waſte in happy nick : 


nacks, half the day, - 
„ Pis not with ſervants to throw 
off reſtraint, ' 


„Hear Siddons read; and teach 


good Weſt to paint; 


To faſt and pray, to roll th' 


uplifted eye, 


« Are what the verieſt bigot can 
ſupply ; ö 


- © Tis not to tempt by pageantry 


and glare, 


- 6 The mobs huzza, the cr owds 


unmeaning ſtare, 


„In theſe the bays from thee 


are eaſy won, 


By pray'r and faſt the bigot 


Philip ſhone, 


„And while his Belgic regions 


flow'd with blood, 


A fawning Clergy call' him 


great and good. 


0e In acts like theſe thy fame can 


never live, 


For theſe: ale proofs that any 


man cou'd give. 


„What tho' the nation haſtily 


complies, 


„With frequent meſſages, and 


large ſupphes: 


- © Tho! often craving, ſtill fo 


odd your fate, 


«© You beg of bankrupts, yet 


accumulate. 
Thus ſome young heir whom 
wealthy ſires have left, 


Of no one gift but common 
tenſe bereft, 


--. 6 Thoughtleſs and gay expin- 


five arts explores, 


% With glitt'ring gamblers and 


Ttalian whores ; 


« Newmarket bets, Leden con- 
teſts due, ©. 


WARTON. 
„% And difipation * His er on 


fire; 


%, At: laſt refleQion comes when 


all is ſpent, 


„And pofls him quickly to the | 
- Continent; 


„ As he departs, the ſteward 


makes his bow, 


„ Of all his goods wats chatiels 


maſter now. 


Tour royal offspring, we ad- 


mit, demand 


60 Your ſoft folicitude and rear- 


ing hand, 


Let ſubjects are your children, . 


who obey, 


And claim your tendereſt love 


as well as they: f 


What if for uc you had un- 


lock'd your ſtore, 


And "ich yourſelf, bad ſpar'd 


the real poor; 


Left us oats a ſhort liv'd 


peace to prove, 


| & You have no cauſe to doubt 


your people's love. 


Survey thy land with pity's 


melting eyes, 


„ Devour'd with noma, taxes, 
and exciſe. 


„Feel for their woes, thy pri. 


vate ſavings give, 


„ Struggling with want in miſery 


they live, 


Except the choſen few, in 


affluence proud, 
&* Who fly to London's faſcinat- 
ing crowd, 
„Leaving the hapleſs villager a 
o 
o pain and hunger through 
the tedious day. | 
„To Cam and Tfis turn a 
ſearching eye, + 


6c 


„ On either ſtands 2a univer- 


tity , : 
„Where 
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Where old abuſe ſupports her „ Whilſt thoſe who labour moſt. 


drowzy reign, 


cries in vain: 

„There raw from ſchool the 
beardleſs freſh- man runs, 

6+ WG: To dreſs and freedom, fing- 


ſong, wine and duns. 


- « Pleaſure's allurements he at 24 


firſt repels, 


-- © But the bowl mantles, and his 


pulſe rebels; 


% Ungovern'd- here, a copious 5 


ſtore he lays, 


Of pangs repentant for his 4 


future days. 


Tutors and proctors alli in ruin 


join, 


They dare not frown, who 


help to drink his wine ; 
His eyes old coins inſtead of 
bibles ſearch, 4 
Hume and Voltaire prepare 
him for the church; 1 


6, At length. amended by afflic- 6 


tion's rod, 

% The man af fin becomes a 
man of Gd. 

& A. vacancy proclaim'd to ar- 
dent hopes, 


A lonely fellow he no longer | 


mopes, 


The teſts elaborate, enſuring | 


creeds, 

4 Oppreſs'd with debt, he figns, 
but never reads; 

_ 46 Haſtes to that living, he hath 
purchas'd dear, 

And life devotes to doubt, ſuſ- 
pence and fear. 

Next view that church in 
which thou art ſupreme, 

„Where biſhops flumber,-deans 

and chapters dream, 

„ No 
luckleſs bards, 

*.;F hex dream of gold,.. and. 

wake to rich rewards; 


airy viſions theirs, like | 


are paid the worſt, 


n And reaſon cries N but The. curate thin wich holy 


drudg' ry curſt, 


none * with bat i in hand, 


he ſees from far, 


The mitred Prelate in his 


ſplendid car; | 
&«& And hateful tythes from 
brawny labour tear, 


The hard-earn'd morſe! of 


the ſcanty year. 


Here a few weeks the pluraliſt 


may ſport, 
« But ſpends his happier, hours 
at cards and court, 


„Leaving his curate to the 
ruſtic taunt, 


. © Againſt chu rch livings he muſt 


ever want. 


FOE. Fanatics, infidels, and eythe- 


men's Jars, - 


. * The” pariſh filt with hatred, 


vice and wars. 
« Yet abſentees are not of ills the 
worſt, 


1 Oppreſod by reſidents, are 


_ doubly curſt; 


« Behold: yon pars II. where 


a pallifade, 


And new made faſh o Yerlook 


the border'd glade ; 


Amidſt his flock, of ills to fill 


their-cup, 
The rector lives, he lives and 
eats them up: 


„His rev'rence hear, in ehurch- 


men's rights how loud, 
„Deep learn'd in modus, and 
his glebe well plough'd; 
“ The rector ſee; well kill 
in price of corn, | 
“Do ſenſe and learning k his 
: arch'd brow adorn ?' 
„He was at college every 


++ ſcholar's ſcorn : 

« But faith untainted orthodox 
ſupplies 
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Ana Era — 


«The want of other chriſtian 


qualities. 
© What volumes thoſe which 
claim his conſtant looks ? 


No doubt a bible, and ſome 


godly books; 


& A ſmall miſtake, look nearer, 


you'll diſcern, 


t Blackſtone, a Tract on Tythes, | 


and Juſtice Burn : 


His worsnie dread, by his ir 


commands abide, 


The laws of God and man are 


on his ſide: 
Here the poet tales occafion to ne” 


his voice againſt uniting the juſtice of 


peace with the clergyman, a. cuftom he 


obſerves daily 1 ground, but 


fraught with ſerious evils, and too 
eien arming the little tyrant of his 


pariſh auith dangerous and irre/etible 


power ; the laaus of God and man are 
called in to ſupport him; beſides, the 


palm of the 7 becomes by this 


means frequently tarniſhed, by the greaſy 
paw of the ſmugeler and the poacher. 


6 Around his houſe the ſcowl- | 


ing ſmugglers lag, 


& To leave the hare, or drop | 


the monthly keg: 


« Like old inquiſitors, who 
preach'd the word, 


& He to the bible adile a two- 


edg'd ſword: _ 
« Him if on earth his gentle 
Saviour ſees, 
„Who mildly came diſpen- 
ſing joy and eaſe, 
He ſcarce will think a mi- 
niſter of peace. 


His furious tenets charity con- 
found, 


ce While Athanaſian curſes = 


round. 


« Martyr of vice, and ruddy 
with the bowl, 


« He ev'ry Lent ſtill damns his 


neighbour's ſoul ; | 

© And tho? lden, heav'nly 
maid came down, 

„ To ſoothe our forrows with a 
heav'nly crown, 


& He turns this manna the Al- | 


mighty ſent, 


“To curſes, Tues and' pu- 


niſhment. 

&« His deeds, his vain profeſſion 
clearly prove, | 

“ Forgot that new, that beſt 
command, to love. 

e Arid can we wonder that from 

uides like theſe, 
ho from religion baniſh 

1 peace, 

„The crowd miſled ſnou'd turn 
their fickle eyes, | 

«© To ſuperſtition, rant, and 


mockeries? 


„Theſe points demand ay? care 


* Reform in theſe, thy people 
all deſire, 


6 Except the fleek eccleſiaſtic 
moth, 


„Who will deſert thee in the 


day of wrath; 
4 Theſe and a ſer vile, baſe, inſi- 
dious tribe, 
« With ſtateſmen's quibbles 
wou'd thy reaſon bribe, 
„ Thele hoary errors keep at any 
rate, 


64 Calling. religion, a mere wheel 


of ſtate, 


“ Reform, my fire, ſhall give 


thee laſting fame, 


And Patriot King ſhall be thy 


future name.” 
ALCOT, JOHN, a coun- 


try ſurgeon, a Jamaica 


clergyman, and laſtly, a ſatirical 
poet, poſſeſſing a rich vein of hu- 


mour, and a lively imagination. 
| 


* 
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Wit, that dangerous weapon, which 

ſo few poſſeſs, without exerciſing 
it at the expence of their neigh- 
bours, rendered his country ſitua- 
tion uncomfortable, and he was 
induced, by repeated altercations, 
at laſt to relinquiſh the different 


branches of a profeſſion, which 


he had practiſed, for ſome years, 
in a Corniſh borough. 
A blind ſtory has been circu- 
lated, of his having experienced 


the fate of Dryden, who was 


„ prais'd and cudgel'd for ano- 
ther's rhymes”—nor 1s it impro- 


bable, that a man of genius, ſur- 


rounded by ruſtic dullneſs or en- 
_ vious malignity, ſhould repay in- 
ſult with ſarcaſm, and occaſionally 
feel the reſentment of thoſe who 
had ſtrong arms but weak heads. 

He went in the train of Gover- 
nor Trelawney to the Weſt Indies, 
where he officiated, for ſome time, 
as a clergyman ; but that correct- 
neſs of manners which we have a 
right to expect in a Chriſtian mi- 
niſter, was incompatible with the 
eccentric impulfes of our poet, 


who ſoon got rid of what one of 
his predeceſſors has called, the me- 


chanical part of the prieſthood ; 
ſtimulated by the conſciouſneſs of 
fuperior merit, he haſtened to the 
metropolis. e 
Having aſſumed the name of 
Peter Pindar, he has long amuſed 


the town, while kings, filly lords, 


feeble connoiſſeurs, daubing paint- 
ers, and dull hiſtorians, have 
ſmarted under his laſh. His at- 
tacks on a certain exalted charac- 
ter, were in ſome inſtances per- 
fectly fair, but in others, the ſa- 


tiriſt has forgot, that a king had a 


right to be treated like a gentle- 


ſhoot forth, muſt ultimately pro- 


man. The wicked; but witty 
couplet, on the regal malady, was 


inhuman and unjuſtifiable. 


Vet, our pleaſant and enlight- 
ened ſatiriſt has been (efficacious, 


as well as entertaining; ſome be 


has puniſhed, and what is of more 
importance, ſome he has reformed. 
Several perſons well known at 
court, and in the belles lettres, 
were fair game, and he has com- 
pletely hunted them down. The 
empty peer, pert, arrogant, and 
inſipid, with no one claim to no- 
tice, but a royal nod, has ſhrunk 


to his original inſignificance. Af- 


fected connoiſſeurs, ignorant pa- 
trons, and pretended literati, have 
diminiſhed their tumid importance, 
and unmerited pretenſions. From 


eating raw meat, and baking them- 
ſelves in ovens, our men of ſcience 


have engaged in more rational 


purſuits, and have turned their 
attention to objects, at once uſeful 
and ornamental. Some of the late 


productions of this author have 


been conſidered as unequal to the 
firſt efforts of his muſe; indeed 


we cannot be ſurprized if this is 
the caſe; Where is the mind ſtored 
with inexhauſtible materials? Will 


the field that never lies fallow an- 


nually produce a plentiful crop ? 
As the copy right of his works 
has put a handſome ſum in his 
pocket, and placed him above ne- 
ceſlity, ſome friend ſhould adviſe 
him to abſtain for a time from the 
preſs; ſo will he return with re- 


newed vigor, and enter again the 
liſts with ſtrength unimpaired. To 


be everlaſtingly drawing from the 
ſources of intellect, without giving 
time for ideas to germinate and 


duce 
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duce barrenneſs of ſoil, or a pro- 
duct, crude, half. formed, and un- 
The forte of Peter Pindar lies 
in telling droll ſtories, and reciting 
ridiculous anecdotes, but he dege- 
nerates, occaſionally, into party 
virulence, and is ſometimes culpa- 
bly indelicate ; beſides, 


"WARD. 5 
der; yet they bad the knack of 


ſtriking the right ſtring, that 
chord which, when proper 
touched, the human hearty 05 


formed, as to vibrate in uniſon 


with it.“ With all his humorous 


propenſities, his pen has produced 
ſeueral fonnets, breathing the ge- 
nuine language of poetry and gaod 


— 0 


e A. 


taſte; tender, pathetic, and deli- 
cately ſentimental, inſpiring the 
raptures of love, and the ſoft 
emotions of deſicggee. 
V ſalter, of Thames-ſtreet, 
and after wards inventor of certain 
- medicines, which, though we now 
bear ſo little concerning: them, 
.rouzed in their day univerſal at- 
tention, and became a ſplendid 
foundation of fame and fortune to 
- the lucky projector. 
His houſe: in the city, and the 
whole of his property, having 


The ſtale ſtory, and antiquated 


W ben oft” repeated, Joſe at laſt 
F id oo ares 
In addreſſiag panegyrie ſtrains to 
OCarleton-houſe, Mr. not Dr. Wal- 
cot appears totally out of his ele- 
ment, nor has he, in any inſtance, 
handled his pen with a worſe grace; 

? he is not Ges by nature, nor, 
28 | am told, by inclination, for 
z beftower of the meed of praiſe: 

in this inſtance, it is neither ſelect, 
happy, or appropriate. oo 
a He has 45 jultly ſtiled the Ho- 
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garth of Parnaſſus; whatever ſtruck 


bim in the ſcenes of life as ſhabby, 


affected, baſe, mean, or enormous, 
be has placed in a point of view, 
at once odious, ridiculous, and 
irreſiſtibly laughable. I once read 
his lines on the midnight freaks of 
cats, which he deſcribes as he ſaw 
them from a window, by moon- 


light, ſtanding in his ſhirt; and 


his dtrections to a carpenter, on 
the fubject of preparing a coffin, 
ſappofed to be written by a huſ- 
band who had juſt loſt his wife, in 
which he particularly deſires the 
ferews may be long, and the oak 
ſubſtantial; and they produced in 
the company greater burſts of mer- 
riment, than I ever ſaw produced 
by any literary compoſition. The 
merit of theſe pieces, either in 


* verification or invention, is ſlen- 


been deſtroyed by fire, at a period 
when inſurance was little known 
and rarely practiſed; his commer- 
cial proſpects were blaſted, and 
he was ſpurred by the uſeful, but 
unpleaſant ſtimulus of a ruined 
fortune, to intellectual exertion. 


After purſuing chemical ſtudies a 


few years on the Continent, in an 
inſpired or a propitious moment, he 
hit on his famous DROP. AND PALL. 
With theſe and other powerful 
agents at his diſpoſal, he returned 
to his native country, and excited 
no ſmall oppoſition, by a bold, 
but, generally ſpeaking, a ſucceſs- 
ful practice, in a numerous but 
obſtinate claſs: of diſeaſes, which, 
before and fince his time, have ſo 
often proved a ſtumbling block to 
the practitioners of phyſic. 
HFlis opponents, in the more re- 
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long catalogue of hopeleſs caſes, 
abandoned by the faculty, but for · 


tunately treated by himſelf. He 


retorted on his enemies the accuſa- 
tion of ſomething worſe than ig. 
norance and audacity, and boldly 
charged them with locking up or 
neglecting potent preparations, 
which they were. too . indolent or 
too timid to make uſe of them- 
ſelves, and too envious to allow 
the privilege to others. He added, 
that their "elaborate preparations 
and nauſeous compounds, their 
alexiterials, alexipharmicks, and 
cordials, were only calculated to 
harraſs the miſerable patient, and 
lengthen his apothecary's bill. 
An application he recommended 
for the King's hand eſtabliſhed his 
reputation beyond the reach of 
malignancy or competition ; and 
be was protected, by a folemn 
vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
from the anathemas and interdic- 
tions of the College, We may 
judge of the reſpectable ſtate of 
his finances, when, on being de- 
fired to name the remuneration he 


gular platoons of their profeſſion, . 
attempted to cruſh-our reſolute in- 
torloper, by argument; by ridicule, 
and by legal authority. He an- 
{wered and confuted them by a 


293 
flammatory but well- written invec - 

tive of Junius. abi. 

The circumſtance, of medicines 
once ſo celebrated being now al- 
molt forgotten, has induced certain 
adepts in the art of doubting, to 

queſtion their having ever been 
really entitled to the reputation 
they once enjoyed. When we re- 
collect the baſis of theſe prepara- 
tions. it would be: fooliſh and ab- 
ſurd to doubt their active powers, 
particularly when we conſider the 
miracles of chemiſtry, and its 
wonder-working operations on a 

mineral, ſelected from the materia 


medica by one who, whatever his 


defects might be in the regular 
college routine, was confefſedly 
poſſeſſed of gifts which, though no 
ſciences, are fairly worth them all, 
acuteneſs and common ſenſe. 

To this may be added an obſer- 
vation, which I have had occaſion 
to mention more than once in this 
collection. It is, that the bulk of 


mankind require more than com- 
mon inducements to entice them 


to purſue the path which leads to 
their own welfare and real intereſt. 


Common motives have been found 
generally inſufficient. Something 


more than mere light and ſhade 
are required, to enliven the ſtill 
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. expected from his royal patient, picture of private life, and the - BY 
1] he replied, that permiſſion to drive dull uniformity of bare utility. To ', 
d his equipage (which was remark render it attractive, it muſt be oc- | Fil 
d able for bulky magnificence) caſionally varied, embelliſhed, and BY 
l, through St. James's Park, would contraſted, by the romantic wild- WY 
3 be the moſt gratifying fee. In ad- neſs of Salvator, the painful diſ- ; 1 
ut dition to this diftinguiſhing mark plays of Spagnoletti, the delicate | 1 
h, of royal favor, promotion was af- ſtrokes of a Titian, and the mor- | 9 
ſo terwards beſtowed on his nephew, bidezza of Guido. In a word, wk 
to General Ganſell, whoſe military fancy, imagination, and ſplendor, WO 
| reſcue from an arreſt afforded fuel, muſt be called in; ſenſibility muſt = | 
c- many years afterwards, to the in- be awakened, pride ſoothed, and F) 


enthuſiaſm | 


296 
enthuſiaſm ronzed, to forward the 
wholeſome impreſſions of truth and 
plain fact. To take advantage of 


this theory, which I have enforced 
and exemplified in the article Pa- 


racelſus, and to apply it, with 


dexterity, to the various wants and 


wiſhes of mankind, ſeems the 


whole myſtery of quackery, in law, 
phyſic, and divinity. e 
A cool, ſober-headed Engliſh- 


— 


man, with all his prejudices againſt 


the eccentricities, whims, and ca- 

ices of his French neighbours, 
if indiſpoſed, and adviſed to take 
phyfic by his family apothecary, 
would, perhaps, liſten to him with 
ſarly impatience, and, after many 


ſtruggles, ſubmit to his diſcipline 
with the nauſea of hopeleſs indif- 


ference. Perhaps the fame odd 
compound of fleſh and blood, vir- 
tue and infirmity, would attend 


with admiration to the flouriſhing 
harangue of an empirick, deſcend- 


ing from his ſplendid vehicle ; ſur- 
vey his liveries and his equipage 


with complacenoy, and after hear- 


ing of ſpecifics, anodynes, - and 
cordials, ſwallow all he heard and 
all he ſaw with implicit confidence, 
on being told, that my Lord Daſh- 
all had found vaſt benefit, or that 
Lady Mary Jehu had taken them 
with wonderful effect. Before we 


ſmile at or condemn ſuch conduct, 


let us be well aſſured, that on the 
moſt important occaſions of life, 
we have acted with more conſiſt- 


ency, or been guided by greater 


wiſdom, 

The following jeu d'eſprit ap- 
peared in a public print in the 
year 1736; it was occaſioned by 
Dr. Ward, the Chevalier Taylor, 
and Mrs, Mapp, a famous bone- 


* 


ſonages were introduced on 


WARD: 


ſetter, appearing together in the. 
boxes at the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn-Fields. Part of the entertain- 
ment of the evening conſiſted of a 
piece in which mock repreſenta- 
tives of theſe three celebrated per- 
the 
ſtage. | 8 
While Mapp to th' actors ſhew'd 
a kind regard, 5 
On one ſide Taylor fat, on th' 
other Ward; | | 
When their mock perſons of the 
drama came, 
Both Ward and Taylor thought 
it hurt their fame; 
Wonder'd how Mapp cou'd in 
_ good humor be; 5 5 
Dounds, cry'd the manly dame, 
itt huxts not me, 3 
Quacks without art may either 
blind or kill, 5 
But demonſtration ſhews that mine 
is (kill, 


It may be no improper appen- 
dix to Ward's n e — 
that his cotemporary, Mrs. Mapp, 
the ſubject of the preceding pa- 
negyric, was the Later F a 
bone ſetter, in North Wiltſhire, 
and remarkable for maſculine form 


and coarſe manners; from natural 


acuteneſs, and the opportunities 
afforded by her father's practice, 
having turned her attention to the 
management of fractures and diſ- 
locations, and acquired conſidera- 


ble dexterity, particularly in the 
application of bandages, ſhe ſettled 


at Epſom, and in the inſolence of 
ſucceſs, or the preſumption of real 
merit, advertiſed, that ſhe would 
not ſuffer any medical man to ſee 


her apply a roller, without a 
previous fee of five guineas. 


Having 


1 ehre hd 


_ addreſs to the multitude, 


\ Having rouzed the avaricious 
hopes of a lover, by the little for- 
tune which her father had left, in 
a thoughtleſs moment ſhe married, 
but her perſon not being attractive, · 


this faithleſs partner retreated with 


the whole of her property. Bereft 
of father, huſband, and money, 

our undaunted female bore her 

misfortune with reſolution, and, 

by induſtry or bold practice, ac- 

quired conſiderable profit and fame 

in her paternal profeſſion ; was pa- 

tronized by Sir Hans Sloane, and 
being frequently ſent for to town; 

on ſuch occaſions it was her pride 

or her folly to appear in a coach 

and four. 

A medical friend, by traditional 
information of his father, from 
Sir Hans, informs me, ' that the 
caſes in which our female ſurgeon 
ſucceeded, were for the moſt part, 
fractures, which had never united, 


and that the whole ſecret of her 


proceſs was, to endeavour, by va- 
rious, and often violent means, to 
excite a new inflammation, which 
generally cauſed the bone to unite, 


and effectually anſwered the deſired 


purpoſe. | | 

In one of her viſits to the me- 
tropolis, from the grandeur of her 
equipage, or the peculiarity of her 
dreſs, a long looſe robe, our adven- 
turer being miſtaken for a miſtreſs 
of the old King, or ſome unpo- 
pular German perſonage, was {top- 
ped, ſurrounded, and bitterly re- 
viled by the mob. On being in- 


formed of the jeopardy of her 


ſituation, | ſhe extricated herſelf 


from it with admirable preſence of 


mind, by the 1 laconic 

r whole 

meridian it was admirably calcu- 

lated. Damn your bloods, don't 
Vor. II. 


* 


you know me? I am Mrs. Mapp, 
the bone-ſetter.” The crowd huz- 
za'd, the coachman ſmacked” h 


whip, and conveyed his miſtre 


in triumph and fafety to her houſe. 


With the uſual profuſion of thoſe 
who get money eaſily, and in the 
infatuation particularly incident to 
perſons of her deſcription, ſhe 


lived without prudence, and died 


in abſolute want. | 

W ESTLEY, JOHN, though 
3 not abſolutely the founder 
of his ſect, an early, a confidera- 


ble, and zealous methodiſt preach- 


er, who appears to have ſelected, 
with ſagacity, his religious ſyſtem 
from the Catholic, Geneva, Lu- 
theran, and Moravian churches. 


By courting perſecution and invit- 


ing contempt (with him, a favorite 
tenet) he ſucceſsfully worked on a 


4 % paſſion of the human 


breaſt, which conciliates us more 
readily to thoſe, who practiſing or 
affecting the Tins and infirmities 
common to our nature, place them- 
ſelves on a flattering level with the 
herd and bulk of mankind, whoſe 
pride is wounded, and reſentment 
excited, by a preſumptuous pre- 
tenſion to manners more correct, 


and conduct more perfect, than 


their own. 
On this foundation ſtone of ſelf 


degradation, he reared a ſtructure 


of popularity, fanatic deſpotiſm, 
influence, and charitable contribu- 
tiou, which, falling little ſhort of 
the ſplendid pinnacles of Dominick 
and Ignatius, promiſes to far ex- 
ceed them in ſtability and dura- 
tion, | 

During his infancy, a houſe in 
which. he was ſleeping being on 
fire, the child was ſnatched from 
the bed with much difficulty, and 

LI narrowly 
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258 WESTLEY. 


narrowly eſcaped burning. Ex 
igne ereptus, he happily applied 
to himſelf; and this brand caught 
from the fire, afterwards proved a 
zealous, uſeful, and, I believe, a 
very conſcientious man. 

It may probably be expected, 
that I ſhould join the cry againſt 
the enthuſiaſm and rant of metho- 


diſm. But, while we have an in- 
dolent clergy, I ſee no medium 


for the lower ranks of mankind 
to obſerve, between a total direlic- 
tion of religious duties, or their 
following, what I readily agree 
they too often prove—blind guides. 

Yet, with all its evils, and with 
ſome abſurdities, methodiſm has 
been found effectual in purifying 
the vulgar and amending the mob, 
who require (and why are they 
not to be indulged ?) other motives, 


and inſtruments more powerful 


than reaſon and common ſenſe, to 
alarm, to rouze and ſtimulate their 
hopes and fears. A ſcore or two 
of weak-headed people hanging or 
drowning themſelves, and a dozen 
or two luſty baſtards, got by their 
vigorous paſtors in an unguarded 
moment, is ſurely purchaſing, at 
a cheap rate, regularity of man- 
ners, peace, and order, among 
our hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 88 

Mr. Weſtley diffuſed among a 
deſperate, a dangerous, and dege- 
nerate race of men, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Briſtol, a love of de- 
cency and religious knowledge; a 
praiſe - worthy and meritorious 
work! | 

To ſpread o'er American wilds, 
order and civilization; to pour on 


the aſtoniſhed mind of the ſavage 


cannibal, goſpel truths; to bend 


untutored ignorance to faith or 


\ 


acquieſcence, have fignalized the 
martyr, and canonized the faint. 
Yet I am of opinion, that greater 


difficulties and dangers preſent 


themſelves to the reclaimer of 'a 
wallowing European, from filthy 
iniquity and ſurly ignorance; the 
man who attempts to coerce and 
reſtrain inveterate habits, furious 
potions, and to perſuade animals, 


ey 4 gs apr er of any plea- 


ſure, but groſs and ſenſual gratifi- 
cation, has obſtacles to ſurmount, 
unknown to an inſtructor of the 


ſimple but unpolluted ſons of na- 


ture. 0 | 

A few months ſince, paſling a 
conſiderable thoroughfare, ſur- 
rounded by the inns of court, I 
was a ſpectator of the different 


treatment preachers of the goſpel 


experience, in different ſituations. 
Being {topped by a crowd, the 
voice and zeal of an itinerant 
holder- forth excited my attention. 
J liſtened to his extempore ha- 
rangue, which was animated, ſen- 
ſible, and well delivered. His 
efforts were fervent, his language 
clear, and his arguments, drawn 


from heaven and hell, death and 


judgment, were affecting. The 
multitude was motionleſs and ſi- 
lent, when two beadles made their 
appearance, ſuddenly laid hands 
on the preaches, and led him off 
(I think illegally) in diſgrace.— 
A boy from the ſame ſpot might 
have thrown a ſtone againſt a 
church, which affords a ſinecure 


of eight hundred pounds a year to 


a young Oxonian, who is an ex- 
cellent ſhot, and rides the beſt geld- 
ing in a neighbouring county. 

It was the fate of Mr. Weſtley 
to come under the laſh of War- 


* 


burton, who, in his Doctrine of 


Grace, 


F A r r Is” WE 2 *O ac +@ 


WESTLET. 


Grace, after much of (what Dry- 


den would have called) horſe-play, 


ſays, that the devil acted as mid- 
wife to Weſtley's new-born babes. 
„In Warburton's work” (ſays the 


late Mr. Badcock) “ there is too 


much levity for a biſhop, and too 
much illiberal abuſe for a Chriſ- 
tian.“ | : 

"The following bold apoſtrophe 
occurs in ſome of Weſtley's pro- 
ductions. Tf I leave behind me 
ten pounds, above my debts, and 
the little arrears of my fellowſhip, 
let every one bear witneſs againſt 


me, that I lived and died a thief - 


and a robber.” The poſthumous 


ſtate of his finances eſtabliſhed the 


truth of this-animated declaration. 


Part of a hyma on a dying fe- 


male ſinner, written by this apoſ- 
tle of methodiſm, is worth re- 
cording ; it once made a ſtrong 


impreſhon on me, and diffuſed a 
not unpleaſing melancholy over 


my mind, on hearing it recited 


by one, whom I have not often 


heard without emotion, and ſeldom 
without improvement. To this 


lady my collection is indebted for 
the article aſſigned to Mrs. Wooll- 


The 


ſtoncroft, in this volume. 


following are Mr. Weſtley's affect- 


ing Stanzas.' 


Ah, lovely appearance of death! 


No fight upon earth is ſo fair; 
Not all the gay pageants that 
breathe 
Can with a dead body com- 
pare : 
With ſolemn delight I ſurvey 
A corpſe when the ſpirit isfled, 
In love with its beautiful clay, 
And wiſhing to lie in its ſtead. 
The wanderer's head is at reſt, 


Its aching and throbbings are 


o'er, 


The quiet, immoveable breaſt, 
Is heav'd by affliftion no 
This heart is no longer the ſeat- 
Of ſickneſs, of ſorrow, and 
It ceaſes to flutter and beat, 
It never ſhall flutter again. 
Thoſe lids ſhe ſo ſeldom cou'd 
cloſe, 
By ſorrow forbidden to ſleep, 
Seal'd up in eternal repoſe, 


Have ſtrangely. forgotten to 


Wee 


P- 5 ie 
It has been 2 ſaid, by 


the ſubject of the preſent article, 


in his Obſervations on the Hiſtory 
of England (for he was led, by 


the verſatility of genius, to hiſtory 
and phyſic, as well as divinity) 
that the family of the Steuarts ne- 
ver had, at any time, a right to the 
Engliſh crown. 
aſſertion from the circumſtance of 
Iſabella, conſort of King John, 
being. the wife of another man, 
the Count de la Marche, at the 
time the King married her, which 
certainly baſtardized her children 
by John. But even John himſelf 


had no right, for prior to him was. 


Matilda, trom whom King George 
the Third is lineally deſcended. 
The Primitive Phyſic of Mr. 
Weſtley had the merit of good de- 
ſign, but venturing. out of his 


depth, in a ſubject, on which he 
truſted to exploded receipts and 


fantaſtic whim, rather than judi- 
cious authors, or actual obſerva- 
tion; many of his remedies are 
ineffectual, too many highly dan- 
gerous, and the work laid him 


open to the attacks of his enemies. 


A modern writer, who has ad- 
ded the energy of truth to good 


poetry, not always united, has paid 
Ll 3 a ſincere 
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He ſupports this 
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a ſincere tribute of praiſe to a man, 
who ſpent a lang and active life in 


the ſervice of his fellow creatures. 


Round Weſtley's urn no fan- 
. .. guine laurels bloom, 
No widow's curſes murmur on 
his tomb ; 
No blood-ſtain'd ſpectres haunt 
his parting hour, 


Grin round his bed, and o'er 


his pillow low'r; 
No butcher'd orphan glares in- 
dignant by, 


| To ſcare the ſſumbers from bis 


cloſing eye; 


But ee, comes ſmiling, with 


raph's wing, 


And ſteals the barb from death 8 


relenting ſting ; 

To his laſt hours the good man's 
meed is given, 

APPROVING CONSCIENCE, AND 
APPROVING HEAVEN 

With all the warmth that . 

can impart, 

He pour'd the living precept on 
the heart; 

Conſol'd the feeble, and con- 
firm'd the ſtrong, 


And led the timid Oy 


along; 
Grief, ſickneſs, _ ſorrow, want, 
his bounties ſhar'd, 


And needy worth was ſure of 


its reward, 
Not even avarice, the vice of 


Age, | 
Clouded the! luſtre of his life's 


. laſt ſta | 


Rich in th treaſure of a feeling i 


mind, 


He — no on but that of 
all mankind. 


W CKLIFFE, JOHN, a 


ſtudent of Merton, in the 


fourteenth century, and rector of 


Canterbury College, Oxford, a 
foundation afterwards ſwallowed 
up in the ſuperior, the magnificent 
ſtructure, founded by Wolſey, at 
Chriſt-church. 

Confeſſedly a man of genius and 
learning, he fulfilled the duties of 
his office with credit, till, by the 


intrigues of the Vatican, he was 


removed; his only crime being 
ſuperior talents, while the income 
of his rectorſhip attracted the ava- 
ricious wiſhes of his ſucceſſor, 
Woodhull, a hungry regular, who 
was at once hated and deſpiſed. 

It has been frequently objected 
to Luther, that if the monopoly 
of indulgences enjoyed by his or- 
der had not been invaded, he 
would have held his peace. per- 
haps, had Wickliffe been permit- 
ted by the primate to have remain- 
ed in his poſt undiſturbed, thoſe 
religious doubts, firſt produced by 
the injuſtice of his oppreſſors, had 
been diſſolved in the dangerous 
ſunſhine of luxurious eaſe. But, 
as the Almighty only can read the 
ſecrets of the heart, I will not de- 
cide on the motives of our intrepid 
reaſoner, who was ſpirited and 
energetic, while the majority of 
his cotemporaries were bound 
down by the fetters of credulity, 


and ſcholaſtic chimera; who made 


rapid advances in demoliſhing er- 
ror, and diffuſing tr uth, at a pe- 
riod ſo remotely anterior to Luther 
and Melancthon. 

The doctrines which Wickliffe 
publickly preached, and in which 
he was openly.countenanced by the 
Duke of. Lancaſter and his ſon, 
were wonderfully bold tor the age 
in which he lived; they are addi- 
tional proofs of a truth, which has 
been often inculcated in this mm 

that 


% a 


that forcible argument, uncontro- 
vertible deduction, intereſting truth, 


and even common ſenſe, will not 


on all occaſions, inſure a favoura- 
ble reception from mankind, blind- 


ed by fuperſtition, and prejudiced | 


againſt their benefactors, by the 


ſelfiſn ſuggeſtions of intereſted and 


irritated teachers. A caſe more 
ſtrong in point cannot be adduced, 
than the late Smithfield fires blazin 
at Birmingham, where the blind 
multitude, in the cant and hteral 
phrafe of old times, were for burn- 
ing the wizard Prieſtley. The hu- 
man mind muſt be gradually train- 
ed and prepared, by the mild in- 
fluence of literature, philoſophy, 
and ſcience, or the precious ſeeds 
will fall on a ſoil, either choaked 
with weeds, or unfriendly to vege- 
tation. The tenets maintained 
by the ſubject of this article were 
theſe : 


I. The conſecrated bread and 


wine, ale not the real body, but 

only the emblem or figure of 

Chriſt. | 
II. Rome is no more the head, 


than any other church, nor was 


more power given to Peter than 
the other apoſtles. 

ITE. When the church miſhe- 
| haves, or makes an ill uſe of her 
endowments, it is not only lawful, 
but meritorious, for a prince or 
temporal lord, to take them away. 

IV. The Goſpel affords ſuffi- 
cient direction for the conduct of 
a chriſtian; all other rules or dis- 
cipline eſtabliſhed by men, in 
matters of faith, may or may not 
be followed, according to the con- 
ſcience or convictions of every in- 
dividual. 

Wickliffe, who contrary to the 
fate of many reformers, died a 
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natural death, was publickly exa- 
mined by bis old enemies Arch- 


biſhop Langham, and Courtney, 


Biſhop of London, before a vaſt 
concourſe of people, in St. Paul's 


Church; he was accompanied by 
his patrons, the Duke of Lancaſter 


and Lord Percy. On this occaſion 
a diſpute aroſe between the biſhops 
and theſe noblemen, on a point 
of ceremony, whether Wickliffe 


fhould fit, or ſtand; which aroſe 


to ſuch violence, that the people 
took the part of the biſhops with 
much heat and noiſe, and the 
meeting broke up in confuſion, 
after the following words had paſ- 
ſed between Courtney and the 
Duke.—Biſhop. It is unreaſon- 
able that a clergyman cited before 
his ordinary, ſhould fit during his 
anſwer, He ſhall ſtand.” Duke 
of Lancaſter. * Wickliffe, ſit 
down; for you my lord biſhop, 
you are grown ſo-proud and arro- 
gant, I will take care to humble 
your pride, and that of all the pre- 
lates in England.” | 

Biſhop. © My confidence is in 


God alone, who gives me boldneſs 


to ſpeak the truth.” The Duke. 
Speaking ſoftly to Lord Percy, 
„Rather than take this from the 


biſhop, I will drag him by the 


hair of his head, out of the 
church.” 

This ſpirited divine, who was 
Rector of Lutterworth in Leiceſ- 


terſhire, at a public meeting of 
the Clergy in that County, was 


reproached by Knighton, a Canon 
of Leiceſter, in the following 
words: * You have tranſlated the 
goſpel of Chriſt out of Latin into 
Engliſh; that goſpel which was 
entruſted to the Clergy and the 
Doctors of the Church, that they 
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might miniſter it to the laity and 
the weaker ſort, according to the 
exigency of time and occaſion; by 
your means, this Scripture jewel, 
this evangelical pearl, has been 
rendered vulgar and of ſmall ac- 
count, and will at laſt be trodden 
under the feet of ſwine.” With 
equal propriety, and with the ſame 
logical preciſion, Knighton might 
have addreſſed himſelf to the cut- 


ler, who furniſhed knives for the 


purpoſe of eating dinners : © You 
have done an imprudent action, 
you have put inſtruments of de- 
ſtruction into hands, which may 
perpetrate miſchief with them; a 


paſſionate man may plunge one in- 


to the boſom of his neighbour, and 
with one of your weapons, a deſ- 
ponding man may be tempted to 
commit fuicide, = N 

IDOW OF EPHESUS, 
| the faithleſs reli& of a 
doating huſband, the circum- 
ſtances of whoſe ſtory, have been 


for ages related, and embelliſhed 


by poets, hiſtorians, ſatiriſts, and 
wits, for the purpoſe of railing a 


laugh, at the expence of thoſe 


widows who propoſe themſelves as 

tterns of inconſolable and ever- 
aſting affliction; it proves, if any 
proof were wanting, that the moſt 
outrageous expreſſions of ſorrow 
and regret, may be ſpeedily fol- 
lowed by flagitious conduct. 

A paſſage in Petronius, and a 
baſſo relievo, dug from the ruins 
of Nero's Falace, are the moſt an- 
tient and deciſive teſtimonies in 


favour of this tale, on the truth of 


which, learned men have not ex- 
actly agreed. The weakneſs of 
human reſolution, and the proba- 
bility of over acted, great, oſtenſi- 
ble ſorrow, not being always real, 
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and ſeldom of long duration, have 
however given currency to the 
anecdote, wow the days of John of 
Saliſbury, a Biſhop of the Gallican 
Church, at the cloſe of the twelfth 
century, to the time of Euſtace 
Deſchamps, who, in 1393, com- 
poſed a ſhort hiſtory of this diſ- 


; graceful tranſaction in French 


verſe. A wire-draun novel, on 
the ſame ſubject, publiſned in duo- 
decimo, at London, in 1665, un- 
der the aſſumed name of Harris, 


ſcarcely deſerves, to be mentioned; 
though conſidered and coveted, by 
the collectors and connoiſſeurs, as 


a ſcarce book, it is a ſtrange unin- 
tereſting medley of wild digreſſions, 
ſceptic opinions, and culpable ob- 
ſcenity. th ths 

It is not a little ſingular, that 


among the various ſuperſtructures, 
built on the ground-word of Pe- 


tronius, Du Halde mentions a 
Chineſe publication, caſt in a dra- 
matic form, and apparently bor- 
rowed from the frail ſubject of the 
preſent article. Perhaps it may 
be ſaid, how could the Satyricon 


find its way to the libraries of 
Pekin? To this it may be an- 


ſwered, that human nature is the 
ſame in all countries; .that, with- 
out having peruſed the ſatiriſt of 
Nero, a writer of common ſaga- 
city, and a little knowledge of the 
world, would naturally deſcribe 
widows like their ſex, inconſtant, 
and young men as hot-headed 
and amorous. Conſiderable light, 
it muſt be confeſſed, would have 


been thrown on the ſubject, , had 


our indefatigable compiler, whoſe 


materials are not, in every in- 


ſtance, to be received with im- 


plicit faith, had he told us, whe- | 


ther the book in queſtion, was of 
| a date 
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A date remotely anterior to the 
arrival of the firſt Miſſionaries in 
Aſia. k 2 My 


The frail ſubject of my pre- 


ſent article, has afforded materials 


to various writers. The following 
is taken, from an old book in ob- 
ſolete French, and the production 


of the fourteenth century. Honis, 


ſays the writer, /azt qui en mau- 
oe fame ſe f, 

A brave but gentle knight, was 
bleſſed with a tender and loving 
help-mate, who was the delight of 
his heart, and the pleaſure of his 


life; they were contidered as pat- 


terns of conjugal love and nuptial 
felicity. But all earthly happineſs 
is tranſitory. The dame was ſore- 
ly and ſuddenly. opprefſed with a 
grievous malady, from which, al- 
though ſhe at laſt recovered, her 
fond huſband, from the effects of 
anxiety and broken reſt, on a de- 
licate conſtitution, languiſhed for 
a few months, and died. No 
bounds were ſet to the lamenta- 
tions of his unhappy widow, ſhe 


obſtinately refuſed the ſoothings of 


comfort, and the refreſhment of 
food, and vowed, that the ſhort 
remainder of her days ſhould be 


devoted to ſolitude and grief; that, 
by ſo doing, ſhe might honour the 


memory of that beloved man, who, 
for her preſervation, had ſacrificed 
his own life. 

She followed his body to the 
grave; and after the funeral rites 
were performed, throwing herſelf 
on the ſepulchre, with diſhevelled 
hair, ſhowers of tears, and heart- 
rending groans, declared, that the 
hand of death alone, ſhould tear 
her from that ſpot, which contain- 
ed the remains of all that was dear 
to her on earth. Her friends 
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made allowance for violent lan- 
guage and frantic geſture, when 


they conſidered the magnitude of 


her loſs, and hoping, that the obli- 
vious hand of time, would diminiſh 


the ſharpneſs of her pangs, re- 


queſted her to quit the dreary man- 
ſion of death, and withdraw to 
her own houſe. But words avail- 
ed nothing, and, after repeated ex- 
. they left the diſcon- 
olate fair one in her family vault, 
which had been lately erected with 
great magnificence by her huſband, 
obſerving to place in the mauſo- 


leum, lights, food, furniture, and 


additional cloaths.  _ © 
It was the cuſtom of that age, 
whenever a malefactor was hang- 
ed, to expoſe his body for ſeveral 
days on the gibbet, as an impreſ- 
ſive example; and to prevent its 
being ſtolen, which relations, on 
ſuch occaſions, were generally 
eager to do, that they might bury 
a ſight ſo reproachful to their fa- 
milies; a centinel was placed on the 
ſpot during the -night. It hap- 
ned, that on the very day of the 
interment before mentioned, a rob- 
ber had been executed, and at no 
great diſtance, from the widow's 
ſubterraneous apartment. The 
midnight hour approached, and in 
that ſevere ſeaſon of the year, 
when moſt men would prefer a 
fire ſide, and a jovial board, to 
a nipping froſt, and the keeping 
watch over an executed E 
The ſoldier on duty, was a 
vigorous well formed young man, 
of creditable birth, and decent 
education; of the thouſands of un- 
happy individuals, who form the 
armies of modern Europe, a com- 
mon inſtance, who, by entering the 
ſervice in a moment of levity, in- 
Ss toxication, 
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264 WI DOW OF EPHESUS. 
ſonably devote herſelf to ſackcloth 


toxication, or diſappointed love, 


had, by one raſh ſtep, laid a laſt- 
ing foundation of vain repentance, 


for the reſt of his life. Imagining 
that in ſuch a night, there would 
be little danger of ſurprize, and 
finding that he could not keep 
himſelf warm by motion, he re- 


folved to retire a few minutes from 


his poſt, for the ee of procur- 
ing an additional garment, and a 
cordial draught, to warm his ſto- 
mach. | 1 
Perceiving a light iſſue from the 


door of the vault, he knocks, and 


on being queſtioned who he is, 
and whence he came, briefly re- 
fates his ſtory, adds that he is al- 
moſt frozen to death, and begs ad- 
miſſion, and a little refreſhment. 
After ſome delay, with mutual in- 


| an en and promiſes of good 


haviour, the door is opened, 
and a cup of wine revives the 
ſoldier's ſpirits. He looks around 
him with aſtoniſhment, ſees, with 
ſurprize, a lovely female immured 
in the caverns of death; he ſwal- 
lows a ſecond glaſs, and as love 
and good liquor render moft men 
eloquent, makes ſeveral fruitleſs 


attempts to enter into converſa- 
tion. The widowanſwers with great 


relu&ance, but at length gives him 
to underſtand, that ſhe had firmly 
reſolved to live and die with the 
corpſe of her huſband. He will 
not at firſt believe what he hears; 
expatiates on the folly of a young 
and beautiful woman, burying her- 
ſelf alive; and inſiſts, that the beſt 
tribute ſhe can pay to the knight's 
memory, would be to return, with- 
out delay, to ſociety, and ſpend 


the income he had generouſly left 


her, in acts of charity and bene- 
volence, rather than thus unrea- 


and aſhes for life. 


After gently chiding him for 


having introduced a ſubject, on 
which ſhe had irrevocably made 
up her mind, ſhe repents haying 
admitted the ſtranger, and pretles 
him inſtantly to leave her. He 
profeſſes great concern that his ad- 
vice ſhould give offence, thanks 
her in a graceful manner for her 
hoſpitality, and hurries back to 
ſee that the body is ſafe : but in his 
abſence, the brother of the perſon 
who had undergone the ſentence 
of the law, watched his op ortu- 
nity, and conveyed it away. Ter- 


rified at the circumſtance, and con- 


vinced that death or ſevere puniſh- 


ment would be the certain conſe- 


quence of having quitted his poſt, 
the centinel ſeeks in vain for that 
which was loſt, and, in the un- 


ceaſing reſtleſſneſs of vexation, 


wanders, without exactly know- 
ing why, to the mauſoleum of the 
knight. In the mean time, his 
perſon and advice had made a 
deep impreſhon, and in ſpite of 
the imperious voice of honour, 
had driven every idea of her clay- 
cold huſband from the widow's 
mind, _ | 

He requeſts admiſſion. The well 
known voice produces in her 
breaſt a violent but ſhort lived 
ſtruggle of duty and inclination. 


He enters, and his ſight gives to 


great love a victory compleat. A 
victory however not without thoſe 
reiterated rallies, * thoſe exquiſite 


recollections of what we ovght, 


but what we cannot. do, which 


decency, in every ſacrifice, ſeems 


to demand, and which give an 
air of dignity and decorum, even 
to defeat. The foldier, with ter- 

ror 
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ror in his looks, relates his mis- 
fortune, declares himſelf à loſt 
man, and that diſgrace and death 
will be his inevitable portion. 
„It would be a pity,” replied the 
fair tenant of the manſion, in a 
ſoftened tone, it would be a 
pity, that ſo well diſpoſed a man 
as you appear to be, ſhould miſera- 
bly periſh in the prime of your 
days; but, alas! what can be done, 
what can a forlorn, a deſerted wo- 
man do?” It was by liſt'ning 
to that voice, and' by the faſcina- 
tion of thoſe eyes, that I omitted 
returning to my poſt, and would 
they but look kindly on me,” re- 
plied the centinel, gently preſſing 
her unreluctant hand, but unable, 
from the tumult in his own breaſt, 
to read the palpable and ſignificant 
emanations from her eyes, which 
pronounced her irrecoverably loſt ; 
„ would they but look kindly on 
me,” replied the timid, the blind, 


the infatuated lover, it would 


be ample compenſation for death 
in its moſt terrible ſhape.” Alas,“ 
cried the dame, where is my 
widow's vow, where is the me- 


mory, reſpect, and unremitting 


ſorrow, for my departed huſband; 
ah, remorſeleſs bewitching young 


man, you have baniſhed them 


from my breaſt for ever. Ought 
I to expect good faith in a ſecond, 
who have ſo ſpeedily, (and indeed 
I bluſh at my weakneſs) ſo ſpeedi- 
ly been taught to forget the obliga- 
tions due to my firſt. Ah, un- 
grateful ſoldier, if you deceive me, 
but I will not believe it poſſible; 
I vield to the omnipotence of love, 
who, like neceſſity, is the parent 


of many inventions, and he eee 


out what muſt be done, to ſnatch 


you from a cruel death. 
Vor. II. | 


WIDOW OF EPHESUS. — 4863 


The dead body, ſo lately de- 
pofited in this vault, muit ſupply 


the place of that which has been 


taken away, there is neither ſenſa- 
tion, reſentment, hope or fear 
with the dead. Heaven is my 
witneſs, that while I was a wife, 
nothing was omitted, on my part, 
for the ſolace and comfort of my 
departed huſband.” They inſtant- 
ly opened the coffin, and bearing 
the corpſe between them, convey- 
ed the knight from his ſumptuous 
mauſoleum, and ſuſpended him 
on the ignominious tree. 80 
mourn'd the dame of Epheſus her 
love, and ſo was comforted.* “. 


Thus far moſt of the narratives 


tally, but their - concluſions are 
widely different; in one inſtance, 
the happy pair, after having given 
and received ſo deciſive a proof of 
attachment, become man and wife. 
In another, the Lady having in- 


formed the Soldier, that it is in 


her power to relieve him from his 
embarraſſment, makes, in a man- 
ner not the moſt conſiſtent with 
female delicacy, a previous agree - 
ment, that if her plan ſucceeds, he 
ſhall accept of her hand in wed- 
lock; but, after a performance of 
the agreement on her part, the 
quondam lover declares, in a ſurly 
tone, that a woman of her charac- 
ter is not to be truſted, and quits 
her abruptly. In a third inſtance, 
the poor widow is made to take 
an active and indecorous part, in 
maiming and mutilating her huſ- 
band, that his body may not ap- 
pear different from that of the 


malefactor; and the perfidious - 


centinel, after receiving ſuch an 
inconteſtible mark of regard, in- 


ſtead of repaying her love with- 


warm returns of rapture and en- 
Mm dearment, 
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her to expect; ſpurns her rudely 
from his embrace, reproaches her 
in bitter language, with oaths and 
execrations, for her unnatural in- 
ſenfibility, and want of nuptial af- 
fection; declares, that if he had 
been weak enough to marry her, 
he ſhould expe 
ſupplanted and murdered by ſome 
more vigorous and ſucceſsful ri- 
val. He then, with more of the 
ſtern ſeverity of judicial execution, 
than of gratitude or gallantry, 
which would have taught, that it 
was for him the unhappy woman 


had forgot her ſex and herſelf, 


unſheaths his ſword, and, at one 
ſtroke, ſeparates her head from her 


y. | 
With ſo much unmerited oblo- 


quy, and ſo much of unfeeling ridi- 
cule, attached to the deſerted tate 
of a widow, a ſtate to which the 
woman of our heart may the next 
moment be reduced; may we be 
permitted to pauſe and reflect. 

„% By the inſurmountable bar- 
rier of a teſtamentary forfeiture, 
my better half ſhall be guarded from 
nuptial abſurdity and indiſcretion,” 
fays a man of prudence and fore- 
ſight, ** ſhe ſhall not have it in 
her power to waſte the inheritance 
of my forefathers, and the fruits 
of the induſtry of my paſt life, on 
a youthful paramour of eighteen, 
or a brawny citizen of Tipperary.” 


WIDOW OF EPHESUS. 
dearmetit, as he hal at firſt tavght 


to be ſpeedily 


or count 


deſtruction. 
done!“ exclaims the anxious father 


jaſtifiable embargo laid on the firſt 


great law of nature; laid on too, 


by a mercileſs Egyptian taſk-maſter, 
who had prepared a burthen, to 
which his whole life proved, his 
own back was unequal; a taſk- 
maſter, who within fix months of 
his wedding day, had @ little ſung 


thing, in the new buildings at 


Marybone; who would himſelf, 
had 4e/been the ſurvivor, have been 
dropping ſugar plumbs into the 
mouth of ſome forward hoyden, 
couſin, of been hugging 
the greaſy beauties. of his cook- 
wench, before the body of his 
deceaſed wife, was cold in her 
ſhroud. : | 

<< 'Theſe are your moral philo- 
ſophers, who would enforee the 
rigid maxims of chaſtity and for- 
bearance,” cries his injured relict, 
in the inquietude, which unnatura] 
compulſion, and unjuſtifiable coer- 
cion, ever produce; ſhe wanders 


into the forbidden receſſes of vo- 


luptuons indulgence, and at laſt 
ſinks into the abyſs of infamy and 
„What then is to be 


of a family, with a will volumin- 
ouſly extended into unceaſing pro- 
viſionary inuendoes, a dexterous 
attorney at his elbow, and that 
devil, a fortune-hunter, waiting to 
ſtep into his ſhoes, haunting his 
imagination—W hat is to be done? 

«© Is there no way?“ 


a . n with — aa to Wwdos 2% hd s A 8} Me =» 1 


The prudent man fickens, and 


If you have children, ſettle on 
dies; his parchment-bound widow, 
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; them, to the uttermoſt farthing, 
il in the mid-day of life, ruſhes from the whole of your fortune, what- 
Wl. her weeds, after fix long months, ever be its amount, to be equally 
„ into the world. For many years, divided between them after your 
FP in the uninterrupted habits of nup- own death, and that of their mo- 
I 11 | tial endearment and legal gratifica- ther. Bequeath to your widow, 
Pl + tion, and with all her paſſions ſuppoſing her to be leſs than fifty 
Fs. 5 


about her, ſhe finds a cruel, an un- years of age, abſolutely, and un- 


clogged 
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clogged with, conditions, an annuity, 
for her life, generouſly propor- 


tionate to the magnitude of your 


fortune. | 
On the ſubje& of future mar- 
Triage, let her be perfectly at liber- 
ty, nor expoſe yourſelf, by the 
980 the fooliſh, the frequent er- 
ror, of ſuppoſing, that Her con- 
duct. whom generoſity does not 
influence, will ever be rendered 
correct by legal reſtriction. And 
it is ſurely far preferable, that the 
ſharer of your bliſsful hours, the 
ſoother of your early cares, your 
children's mother and guide, 
whoſe conduct and example muſt 
have a powerful effect on their 
future lives; it is far preferable 
that ſhe ſhould again enter the 
ſtate of wedlock, though not in 
every reſpect, according to your 
wiſhes; than that ſhe ſhould ex- 
hibit to the world, as in too many 
late inſtances has been done, a 
ſhocking, and odious ſpectacle of 
age without decorum, of a life 


commenced in honour, but end- 


ing in ſhameful proſtitution. 
In declining life, when the pulſe 
ought to beat with ſober tempera- 


ment, and indicate only a nurſe 


or a night-cap, there can be no 
poſſible objection againſt prevent- 
ing tottering imbecility, and hoary 
impotence, from committing the ſin 
of matrimony, under circumſtan- 
ces, in which, avarice, folly, or 
worſe motives, muſt on one fide 
or other, have been predominant. 
In ſuch caſes, legal interdiction 
ſeems as neceſſary to ſecond child- 
hood, as fetters for a deſperate 
felon, or the coercion of a ſtrait 


waiſtcoat, for an unmanageable 


madman. 


\ X FIEELAN, JOHN, a ſtable- 
4 boy, at Barnet, and a con- 
tractor for providing the artillery 


with horſes, who (to uſe a com- 


mon, and as a foreigner tells me, 
our national characteriſtic ex- 
preſſion) died worth a hundred 
thouſand pounds. In the humble 
condition of an attendant at the 
Red-Lion, he attracted the notice 
of the Duke of Cumberland, in 
the year 1745, by his unwearied 
diligence and ſobriety, but more. 


particularly by his accurate knows ' 


ledge of every thing relating to the 


diſeaſes, the form, the value, and 


the comforts of the horſe. 

It is not to celebrate an hoſtler, 
though merit and aſſiduity in any 
ſtation deſerve praiſe, it is not to 
work up inſignificance into hero- 
iſm, of which a good- natured critic 
accuſes me, that this article is in- 


troduced. Willan by humble, but 


honeſt induſtry, raiſed himſelf from 


obſcurity to affluence and ſplendor; 


without being imjuriouſly crafty, 
he attained dexterity in purſuits 
where numbers fail. For theſe rea- 
ſons, in my opinion he deſerved 
this ſhort memorial ;- but it was to 
enforce an important, a ſometimes 
forgotten leſſon, that I mentioned 
his name in this place. His qua- 
lifications were of a diſtinct pecu- 
liar kind, and fortunate accident 
placed him in a line, where thoſe 


qualifications, and only tho/e enabled 
him to do credit to his patron, 


ſerve his country with fidelity, and 


lay a foundation for the name and 


fortunes of his family, 

In the various occurrences of 
life, who does not lament a diffe- 
rently conducted diſtribution ? who 
can ſee without indignation, many 
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an official ſituation occupied by 
the inſignificant tools of parliamen- 
tary intereſt, or miniſterial favour, 
without one talent or attainment 
from nature or education, to ena- 
ble them to diſcharge their duty 
with public applauſe, or private 
ſatisfaction? In theſe and a thou- 
ſand other inſtances, motives to- 
tally foreign to requiſite perfor- 
mance, are thrown into the pre- 
ponderating ſcale, by party parti- 
ality, and private friendſhip. I 
have known men advanced. to 
offices of high efficiency and re- 
ſponſibility, for the following cu- 
rious reaſons, becauſe they were 
God - children to their patrons, 
becauſe they were odious in a pre- 
ceding reign, had ſaved a favorite's 
life, or repeatedly forfeited their 
own. The aſſociate of a Pharo 
table has often obtained the com- 
mand of a fleet, from which a 
worthy character has been diſmiſ- 
ſed, in a career of the moſt brilliant 
victory: a well- played rubber at 
whiſt, being an excellent ſhot, a 
keen fox hunter, a three bottle 
man, a hummer of a catch and 
glee, or a wonderful man at Burton- 
Pynſent, have been the means of 
providing many a comfortable re- 
treat at the Admiralty, the Cuſ- 
toms, the Treaſury, the Stamps, 
or the Exciſe, for men, whoſe 


abilities in any other reſpec, 


ſcarcely qualified them for the hum- 
ble office of ſigning a Treaſury- 
warrant, or voting a congratula- 
tory addreſs. | th 

In private life, this prepoſterous 
miſconception, or intereſted- miſ- 
application of ability, is ſometimes 
dliſtreſſing, and ſometimes ridicu- 
lous, more eſpecially as it occa- 


ſionally appeals to our duty, as 


WILLIAMS, MR. 


terity. 


chriſtians, and our feelings as men. 
I have known a perſon, who not- 
withſtanding his being a very poor 


ſecbolar, and an invincible brogue, 


was forced on a family as a Maſter 
of Languages, becauſe he was 
father of a numerous offspring, 


who had loſt their mother. A 
| furgeon was once irrefiſtibly re- 


commended to me at a water- 
ing-place, who was paralytic and 
purblind ; but I could not poſ- 


ſibly object to his bleeding me, 


as he was a very worthy creature, 
and beſides had been unfortunate 
in the world. It is not many years 
ſince, a man was crammed down 
the throats of a borough in the 
Weſt, by a noble peer, as a Sing- 
ing-Maſter, with one eye, and a 


defect in the palate of his mouth, 


becauſe he was diſtantly related to 
a French ſurgeon, who had been 
particularly fortunate, in his treat- 
ment of My Lord, on his tour. 
Taylors verſed in all arts, but 
that of making cloaths, Butchers 


who deal in carrion, and Lawyers 


who know more of whiſt than the 
ſtatutes; Authors, who underſtand 
more of cookery than grainmar; 
Phyſicians, who are readier at re- 
tailing ſcandal, than preſcribing ; 
and Surgeons, who think more of 
running-horſes than their patients, 
are on every occaſion, ruſhing in 
at the avenues of prejudice, or of 
recommendatory commiſeration, to 


deprive us of the advantages of 


profeſſional eminence, extraordi- 
nary genius, and mechanie dex- 


ILLIAMS, Mr. the 
/ ſchool-fellow, the confi- 
dential friend, and afterwards, the 
private ſecretary, of Richard Weſt, 
Eſq. Keeper of the ſeals in Ireland, 
in 
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| ' WILLIAMS, MR. . 
in the reign of George the Firſt. a man ſcrupulouſly nice in the 


This gentleman is mentioned for 
the ſake of introducing a letter 
well worth recording, which in 
the vigilant anxiety of real, diſin- 


tereſted friendſhip, he wrote to 
the Widow of his Patron, on the 


ſubject of her Son, Mr. Richard 


| Weſt, a young man of lively ima- 


gination, and elegant manners; 
who, vibrating between a love of 
literary leiſure, and the ſeverity of 
profeſſional ſtudy, incurred the 


| I of ſinking into ſordid ſupine- 
nels. 5 


A tendency to this inglorious 
eaſe, is the misfortune of the age, 
the natural effect of morbid re- 
finement, on an immenſe popula- 


tion, from which, and from the 


circumſtance of genteel employments. 
ſufficiently numerous, not offering 


for the many candidates, our Cof- 


fee-houſes are filled with liſtleſs 
loungers, and our jails with wretch- 
ed priſoners, the unhappy victims 
of pride and vanity, bad education, 
and parental infatuation. _ 
This unfortunate, but often, in- 
enious race of men, has been 
fately tagg'd in rhyme, with a 


claſs of individuals, to whom they 


bear a near reſemblance, and in 
whom, the ſame character is occa- 
ſionally blended, the verſatile ſcrib- 
lers of the day; by a noble Duke 
and a pleaſant man; | 

| Bards almoſt crowd as much as 

gentlemen, 

is, I believe, his Grace's verſe. 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the Lady, to whom the letter 
J propoſe reciting, is addreſſed, 
was a daughter of Biſhop Burnet; 
and that the young man, who is 
the ſubject of it, was in habits of 


the cloſeſt intimacy with Mr. Gray, 


choice of his aſſociates. Several 
of his letters, preſerved by Mr. 
Maſon, and his Ode to May, de- 
ſerved and obtained the praiſe of 
Dr. Johnſon. But I muſt not be 
prating at the threſhold ; the letter, 
at leaſt a good part of it, was as 
follows. ee (VO | 

f Lyons, Jan. 12, 1739. 
| „ I often 


think of my friend Dick, and 
write on purpoſe that you may 


communicate what 1 fay to him. 
You have not ſpoke of him a great 


while; from whence I conclude 


two things, that he is pretty well, 
but does not ſtudy the law; if he 
did, your ſatisfaction and his, 
would ſoon make me hear of it. 
Young people do not fee far, and, 
what 1s worſe, do not care to be 


adviſed by thoſe who can. They 


will not be the better for our ex- 


perience. What would I not un- 


dertake, were I twenty years of 
age, and with my preſent know- 
ledge of the world? It is at his 
ſervice. | 7 

I have often conſidered his 
averſion to the law, and lament it, 
becauſe it is a natural, and almoſt 
a ſure method of advancing him- 
ſelf. His father's name, ſo much 
eſteemed, his friends and mine, 
with his own parts, could ſcarcely 
have failed. He has no fortune, 


at leaſt, none ſutficient to keep 


him clean, unleſs in retirement, 


which I know, (though perhaps he 


does not) he never will chuſe. 
My caſe and his were much the 
ſame. With ſmall expectations of 


fortune, and lively parts, I was 


ſoon introduced into good compa- 
ny; they were pleaſed, and I was 
flattered, *%* My Boy,” ſaid my 

; "Is. '- Father, 
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Father, who was an excellent ma- 
thematician; but knew very little 
of the world. My Boy ſhall 
qualify himſelf for polite circles, 
and ſome one or other of theſe 


great men win provide for him.“ 
I directly ſtudied French, Italian, 


dancing, fencing, riding, draw- 


ing, heraldry, and muſic. In 
ſhort I was to be made a fine gen- 
tleman, as ſoon as poſſible. Inſtead 
of being educated to a profeſſion, 
inſtead of acquiring knowledge, 
that was uſeful and neceſſary to 
mankind, I was furniſhed only 
with the ſuperfluities of life. 
Without a fortune, I was to be 
taught to live, as if J had one. 
Habits were formed, which it I 
did not ſucceed, would make me 
miſerable for the reſt of my days. 

« Something more than Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, &c. was 
neceſſary; and I was ſhut up for 
two years, in order to ſtudy the 
Hiſtory of Europe, Domat on the 
Civil Law, Grotius, Puffendorff, 


and laſtly, four folio volumes of- 


Treaties. This labour gone 
through, with tolerable ſucceſs, 
J was next to find a Patron. My 
great friends had not been uſed to 
hear me* ſpeak of wanting em- 
ployment; they reliſhed my con- 
verſation, and praiſed my Odes; 
however; they ſmiled on, till my 
Father's pockets grew low, and 
dreſs and chair hire became too 
xpenſive. TO 

1 9 a Patron was at laſt 
found, who underſtood what wit 
and parts were, as he excelled in 


them bimſelf; but he knew, that 


theſe alone, were not enough; I 
endeavoured to convince him, I 
had more material furniture in my 
head, and ſucceeded. We went 
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abroad together; the weight of 
his character, which was excel- 
lent, and his being a near relation 
of the miniſter, gave me reaſon 
to expect the moſt flattering conſe- 
uences. What hindered? Why, 
the commoneſt thing upon earth, 
my Patron was turned out, and 
Mr. Secretary had to ſeek for 
another. | 

“With better luck than ordi. 
nary, and two or three great men's 
recommendation, another was 


found, and my little boat was again 


afloat ; the gale was proſperous, 
and the weather fine; but in a 


_ twelvemonth, the Envoy died. 


Theſe changes aſtoniſhed me; I 
was a young .man, and did not 
recollect, that people were to die, 
or miniſters, to be turned out. 


What was to be done now? No 
money, and my former Patron in 


diſgrace. Friends timid and cold, 
unable or unwilling to ſerve me. ' 
In this condition, in want of every 
thing, . but a fine coat, and a laced 
ſhirt, I Janguiſhed on for three 
long melancholy years ; ſometimes 
elevated for a moment, by a ſmile, 
or a nod, but for the moſt part, 
ſolitary, dejected, and reduced to 
the agony of talking of my misfor- 
tunes, and wants, and that baſeſt 
of all conditions, the intolerable 
ſlavery of borrowing, to ſupport 
an idle, uſeleſs being. What would 
I then have given for a profeſſion. 
My Greek, my wit, my Italian, 
my dancing, and my treaties, were 
entirely uſeleſs to me. 

In this wretched ſituation, re- 
tired eighteen miles from London, 
to an obſcure village, in debt to 
taylors, drapers, butchers, and 
chandlers ſhops, I received a letter 
from an intimate friend, acquaint- 

8 Fn ing 
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ing me, that he was juſt appointed 
to a conſiderable employment; and 
deſiring me to come directly to 
town, and determine which of 
the conſiderable places he had to 
beſtow, would be moſt agree- 
able to me. Gueſs at my joy and 
gratitude, I can expreſs neither; 
any more than my grief, but by 
thoſe tears which now flow from 
my eyes, becauſe that friend 1s 
no more. He overlooked my un- 
fitneſs for any place under him, 
from my ignorance of the law; 
and obliged me to take the beſt he 
had to give, which was full a 
thouſand pounds a year. His age 
and my own promiſed riches, 
for many years to come; but it 
was permitted, that he ſhould die 
too, with which, I end the hiſtory 
of myſelf. 

My reaſon for reciting it, you 


and Dick know too well, it is to 


make him ſenſible, that wir gour 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF SOMETHING, 
WHICH MANKIND CANNOT DO 
WITROUT ; NEITHER WIT, PARTS, 
FRIENDS, OR PATRONS, CAN SE» 
CURE A MAN FROM WANT. | 

Le us ſuppoſe for a moment, 
as law is not his favourite ſtudy, 
that he ſhould ſucceed in the di- 
plomatic path, and be appointed 
Secretary to a Miniſter at a Foreign 
Court; let it be remembered, that 
he cannot obtain that, without a 
kind of knowledge to the full as 
difficult and diſagreeable in acquir- 
ing, as the law of England; as 
remote from wit and poetry, and 
thoſe amuſements, with which he 
has too long amuſed himſelf. But 
ſuppoſing him to have ſo far ſuc- 
ceeded, as to be King's Secretary 


to the firſt Embaſſy in Europe; he 
will not be in half ſo comfortable, 
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ſo eaſy a condition to a man of 
ſenſe, as if he was in à three pair 
of ſtairs chamber, at the Temple, 
in the way of getting only wool a 
car | 

In ſhort, places are fo pre- 
carious, the attendance in ſearch 
of them, ſo-mean and unmanly, 
refuſals and delays ſo inſupportable, 


and the loſs of them when obtain. | 


ed, ſo dreadful to one who has not 
a good private fortune, that it is a 
line no reaſonable man would ever 
adopt by choice; a USEFUL PRO- 
FESSION Is BETTER THAN A THOU- 
SAND PATRONS. I grieve when I 
recollect, that my friend Dick is 
now twenty-two, and has not yet 
read one book, fince he left Eton, 
for which he or his family will be 
better, as long as he lives.” 
TX JALLIAMS, RHYNWICK, 
an individual of debauched 
manners, depreſſed circumſtances, 
and obſcure life, whoſe crimes or 
misfortunes have procured him a 
name, by which he will more ea- 
ſily be recognized by my readers, 
the monſter ! a peculiar title of 
ignominy and diſtinction, which 
has been univerſally beſtowed upon 
him, with other epithets of abuſe 
and deteſtation. | 
Excited by no one intereſt or 


gratification, but the helliſh one 


which ariſes from terrifying and 
injuring a lovely but defenceleſs 


part of the creation; Williams is 


deſcribed, as employing thoſe in- 
tervals of time which could be 
ſpared from an effeminate employ- 
ment and vulgar ſenſuality, in 
wandering though the ftreets, to 
ſeek unhappy objects for the ex- 
erciſe of his unaccountable malig- 
nity. After much threatening, and 
much obſcene language, menacing 


geſture, 
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272. WILLIAMS, 
geſture, and bitter imprecation ; 
with a weapon, and in a manner 


hitherto neither diſcovered or un- 


der ſtood, he ſecretly and ſuddenly 
infliẽts on his fair victims, deep 


and dangerous wounds, before they 


have recovered from the ſurprize, 
his previous deportment has pro- 
duced, 

Buch has been the ſtrong lan- 
guage of terror and indignation, 
delivered upon oath in a court of 
juſtice, and received with implicit 
faith by the generous ſenſibility of 
a ſympathizing public: for who, 
at the recital of ſuch atrocious bar- 
barity, has not felt for a wife, a 
mother, or a filter? And that 


breaſt muſt be callous to humanity. 


as well as juſtice, which has not 
throbbed with reſentment againſt 


youth and innocence. 


The vigorous Roman, who, to. 


remedy the ſcanty population of 
his country, ſnatched the Sabine 
virgin from her weeping mother, 
repaired the injury as far as he 
was able, by honourable wedlock, 
and the gentle endearments of 
domeſtic love; in modern times, 
the headſtrong raviſher, condemn- 
ed to death by, the laws of his 


country, find ſome ſalvo for his 


crime, in the fury of ungovern- 
able paſſion, or the unjuſtifiable 


duplicity of a vile coquette, who 


excites, abuſes, and enjoys: but 
the ſtrange depravity of the ſub- 
ject of this article, ſeems to admit 
neither extenuation or defence; 
towards him, ſeverity in its utmoſt 
exceſs, is a virtue; at the tribunal 


of gallantry, doubt and diſtruſt are 


treaſon, and moderation is almoſt 
conſidered as ſharing in his guilt. 
But as there are other tribunals 


the unnatural maimer of beauty, 
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before which, this and every other 
tranſaction will be deliberately. 
examined, without prejudice, and 
without paſſion ; it is our duty to 
obſerve, that previous to his being 
apprehended, ſeveral perſons. had 
been poſitively charged on oath, 
witli being guilty of the ſame of- 
fence, for which Williams was 
afterwards committed and puniſh- 
ed. This circumſtance, together 
with a ſpecies of alibi, partially, 
but not ſatisfactorily proved on the 
trial, authorizes me in venturing 
to ſuſpect, that he might poſſibly 
not be the guilty perſon. Yet, if 
after coolly examining the evidence, 
it ſhould appear ſufficiently corre& 
and exact, to bring home the charge 
inconteſtibly, and prove him actu- 
ally the man, I ſhall ſtill (for ſome 
reaſons I mean to produce) be 
equally unwilling to allow that he 
was the monfler. _ 64 
Melancholy experience obliges 
us to confeſs, that human nature, 
in its loweſt ſtate of depravity and 
degradation, 1s capable, when un- 
reſtrained by religion, by fear, or 
by ſhame, of flagrant enormities, 
which manhood revolts at, and 
decency cannot name. Yet, I be- 


lieve few inſtances can be produced, 


in which many great and repeated 
riſques and dangers have been in- 
curred, for the mere unmixt mo- 
tive of miſchief only, without 
ſome foreign alloy of carnal appe- 
tite, intereſt, ambition, envy, or 
revenge. | oh, 

J can, without difficulty, con- 
ceive a hot-headed, unprincipled 
ſcoundrel, working hirafelf into a 
paroxyſm, little ſnort of madneſs, 
from the rage of diſappointed luſt, 
or the irritating anguiſh of a cer- 


| tain diſeaſe, entailed on illicit love. 


] can 


I can imagine him, in a moment 


of promiſcuous and indiſcriminate 
cruelty, declaring war againſt the 
whole female ſex, and binding 


himſelf by oaths and execrations, 
to maim, disfigure, and deſtroy.. 


Such inſtances, I fear, have oc- 


curred; I would confider them as 
_ devils incarnate, as imps of hell 
in human ſhape; to ſhoot, to hang, 


or drown them, with other nox- 
ions animals, beaſts of prey, and 
mad dogs, would be a uſeful and 
meritorious ſervice, Williams by 
no means anſwered either of theſ: 


deſcriptions,” for he was the confi- 


dential and happy lover of women 
of a certain deſctiption, whoſe 
favors men of the firſt rank in this 
country have vainly and repeatedly 
endeavored to purchaſe ; his health 
had no otherwiſe ſuffered, than 
from the languid characteriſtic de- 
bility of a long continued courſe 
of debauchery, which always im- 
pairs the faculties, and exhauſts 
the frame. But while his fair 
friends bleſſed him with ſmiles, 
- they did not repleniſh his purſe ; 
his poverty was abject, he was al- 
moſt pennyleſs, and if he really 
| was the monſtrous culprit deſcribed, 
which I ſtill doubt, I am clearly 
of opinion, his aim was rather at 
the pocket than the perſon. 

To throw ſome light on this a(- 
ſertion, it will not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that cutting open, and ſome- 
times cutting off the pockets of 
females, is by no means an uncom- 
mon ſpecies of theft; that it poſ- 
ſeſſes this extraordinary recom- 
mendation, when performed with 
dexterity ; 


and. are taken up by the offender 
at his leiſure, without alarming 
Vor. II. | 
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the contents of the 
pocket drop inſtantly on the ſpot, 


277 
the perſon plundered, and with 
little fear of detection. wo 

If it ſhould be objected, that, 
in every known inſtance, wounds 
were. inflicted, but the pockets re- 


mained untouched; and that it was 


aſſuredly bad policy in a pick- 
pocket, to give a previous alarm, 
by violent language and outrageous 
behaviour; I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the trade he had taken up, and 

the peculiarly myſterious manner 
in which he carried it on, were 
probably new to him; that, as a- 
noviciate, he exerciſed . it unſkil- 
fully, and without ſucceſs. His 


virulent language and threatening: 


deportment, in the complicated 
maſs of evidence given in, are 
placed at a wrong period of the 
tranſaction; they followed, rather 


than preceded the offence, and were 


made uſe of, when, after being 
accuſed of ill deſign, he had been 
repeatedly deſired to keep his diſ - 
tance; they are to be regarded as 
the paſſionate ebullitions of diſap- 
pointed villainy, affecting the ho- 
neſt indignation of ſuſpected inno- 
cence. | | 
The ſingular, the heroic, per- 
haps, the miſtaken zeal, of Mr. 
Swift, ought not to paſs unnoticed z 
who, after expoſing himſelf to the 
unerring piſtols of Col. Lenox, 
and fearleſs of female frowns and 
public reſentment, generouſly ſtood. 
forth to defend a miſerable man, 
the object of univerſal deteſtation, 
The culprit, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, had to contend with the learns 
ing and abilities of diſtinguiſhed 
lawyers; with zeal to ſtimulate, 
E to give ſucceſs to, and 
aviſh ſubſcriptions to reward their 
efforts; While all I could oppoſe 
to ſuch powerful combinations,” _ 
Nan © lays 
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ſays Williams, in a pamphlet be- 


fore me, remarkable for figurative 
language and obſcure ſentiment, 
the effect 

perturbation of oppreſſed inno- 
cence, 4 while all I could oppoſe, 
was ignorance and indigence, - a 
menaced advocate, brow - beaten 
witneſſes, a ſtorm of prejudice, 
and ſhipwrecked hopes. 
At ſome future time, when 
the paſſions and reſentments of my 
enemies are gratified- or ſubſided, 
they may be prevailed on to ac- 


knowledge, that public juſtice is 


ſometimes converted into a deadly 


weapon, in the hands of private 


revenge; that prejudice is the nurſe 
of error, and reward the mother 
of perjury. Thoſe, alſo, who were 

eager in procuring and pro- 


-nouncing the ſentence againſt me, 


at ſome remote period may be in- 
duced to confeſs, that, in contem- 
plating the aggravated magnitude 
of my offence, they neglected to 
examine, with their uſual ſtrictneſs, 


the various contradictions of my 


accuſers, their exaſperated paſſions, 
and other circumſtances, which, if 
they could not pofitively and cer- 
tainly acquit me of the crime, at 


| leaſt rendered my innocence as 


probable as my guilt.” 
Perhaps, it may be an object 


worthy the conſideration of thoſe: 


appointed to expound our laws and 
diſpenſe us juſtice, whether de- 
manding exceſſive bail, that iron rod 
of the old tyranny, and' which, in 
the caſe of the wretched Williams, 
and others I could mention, is tan- 
tamount to perpetual impriſonment, 
be conſonant with the mild ſpirit of 
the Engliſh Conftitution. If a 
man's crime be fo attrocious as to 


merit perpetual impriſonment, and 


of gloomy- guilt, or the 


the law. of the land annexes it to 
his crime, in God's name, be that 
his ſentence. But, 1 truſt, the ve- 
nerable- bench will never ſo far 
yield to the impulſe of popular in- 
fatuation, as to puniſh crimes with - 
pains and penalties, aggravated by 
poverty and abhorrence, but to 
which they never were, by law, 
ariginally attached. I hope ſo im. 
portant a branch of the penal code 
will ſtill continue to be accurately 
defined, by preciſe, literal inter- 
pretation; and that the voice of 
umanity and common ſenſe will 
not be ſilenced by the anticipations 
of prejudice, by mercileſs prece- 
dent, or the deciſions of times, 
whoſe example it will be merito- 
rious to avoid. K 
\ Y OOLSTONCROEFT, 
* MARY, a vigorous writer, 
who, fince ſuch important revolu- 
tions have taken place in the poli- 
tical forms, is of opinion, there is 
urgent neceſſity for reformation in 
the domeſtic inſtitutions of man- 
kind. "This advocate for the rights 
of nx omen is for raifing her ſex to 
their rank in the ſcale of exiſtence, 
and ſucceſsfully combats the diſ- 
graceful arts by which they have 
been too generally rendered the 
mere play- things of capricious paſ- 
fion ; ſhe inſiſts, that MIND HAG 
NO SEX ; that the female part of 
the creation are as capable of all 
that is great and good as men; 
and, that the inſidious ſyſtem of 
artificial homage, frivolous occu- 


pation, and petty gallantry, at pre- 


ſent ſo generally adopted, is only 
a cunning device to divert their 
attention from more important 
concerns; that it is diſguiſing fraud 
by flattery, and ſacrificing intereſt 
to prejudice, . | 55 

2 Mrs. 


Mrs. Woolftoncroft is equally 
averſe to the precepts of Rouſſeau 
and Gregory, and indeed to every 
ſyſtem which lays down @ awi/h to 


pleaſe, as the paramount incitement 


to female action; confidering it as 
an irrational and degrading ſpecies 
of dependence on a being equally 
fallible with themſelves. On the 
contrary, ſhe wiſhes to perſuade 
women to acquire ſtrength of body 
and firmneſs of mind, and to con- 
ſider the faſhionable phraſes, ſuf- 
ceptibility of heart, delicacy of 
ſentiment, and refinement of taſte, 
as ſynonomous epithets for weak- 
neſs and imbecility ;. ſhe endea- 
vours to convert the lovely trem- 
blers of the preſent day into ac- 
tive citizens, dutiful daughters, 
good mothers, and uſeful miſtreſſes 
of families. I e 

The fituation of a female, edu - 
cated in all the paſſive debilitating 
propenſities of a modern fine lady, 
is deſcribed with impreſſive and 
pathetic energy. When her pro- 
tector dies, and leaves her with a 
large family, a double duty then 
devolves on her, to educate them 
in the character both of father and 
mother ; to form their principles, 
and ſecure their property. But, 
alas! having never thought, much 
leſs acted for herſelf, ſne has only 
learned to pleaſe men and depend 
on them: yet how 1s ſhe to obtain 
another guardian for herſelf and 
children? a huſband, to ſupply the 
place of reaſon? a rational man (for 
we are not treading on romantic 
ground) though he may think her 
a pleaſing, docile creature, will not 
chooſe to marry a family for love, 


when the world contains ſo many 


pretty women, without indum- 
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. * What is then to become of 


her ? ſhe either falls an eaſy prey 
to ſome mean fortune hunter, who 
defrauds her children of their pa- 


ternal inheritance, and renders her 
miſerable, or becomes the victim 
of diſcontent and blind indulgence. 
Unable to educate her fons, or 
impreſs them with refpe&; for it 
is not a_play on words to affert; 
that people are never reſpected, 


(however exalted their flations) 


who are not themſelves reſpectable; 
ſhe pines under the anguiſh of un- 
availing regret ; the ferpent's tooth 
enters into her ſoul, and the vices 
of licentious youth bring her, with 
ſorrow, if not with poverty, to 
the grave.” | | 
__ This affecting ſketch, too often 
exemplified in life, is well contraft- 
ed by a different character. 
Let fancy preſent another wo- 
man, with a tolerable underſtand- 
ing, a conſtitution ſtrengthened by 
exerciſe, and a body in the vi 
of health; qualified by intellect 


and education to comprehend the 


moral duties of life, te eſtimate 


the dignity and ſuperiority of vir» _ 


tuous independence. Formed for 
a due performance of her relative 


duties, ſhe marries from affe&ion, 


but not without prudence; and 
looking beyond mere matrimonial 
bliſs, ſecures her huſband's reſpect, 
before it is neceſſary to exert mean 
arts to pleaſe him, and feed a 
dying flame, a flame which nature 
doomed to expire, when the object 
becomes familiar. | 

Fate at length breaks the ten-; 
der tie; ſhe is left a widow, pers 
haps without ſufficient proviſion ; 


but ſhe is not defolate. The pang 


of nature, though felt, is 3 
ly ſoftened into melancholy reſig- 
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nation; ſhe returns to her chil- 
dren with redoubled fondneſs, and 
anxious to provide for them, affec- 
tion gives a ſacred heroic caſt to 
maternal duty. Conſcious that the 
Being from whom all our comforts 
flow, looks down with approbation 
on virtuous effort; abſtracted, as 


well as elevated by grief, ſne che- 


riſhes the fond hope, that thoſe 
eyes which her trembling hand ſo 
lately cloſed, may ſtill ſee her; 
ſhe Eibduce every wayward paſlion, 
and fulfils the important offices of a 
mother with exemplary purity and 


propriety. Exalted to heroiſm by 
misfortune, ſhe repreſſes the firſt 


dawning of a natural inclination, 
before it ripens into love, and, in 
the bloom of life, forgets her ſex, 
forgets the pleaſure of an awaken- 
ing paſſion, which might have been 
infvired and returned. 
longer thinks of pleafing, and con- 
ſcious dignity prevents her from 
priding herſelf on account of the 
raiſe which her conduct demands. 
Her children have her love; her 
brighteſt and warmeſt hopes are in 
a world beyond the grave, to which 
her imagination often ſtrays. _ + 
& IT think I ſee her ſurrounded 
by her children, reaping the re- 
ward of her care. Their intelligent 


eyes meet hers, whilſt health and 


innocence {mile on their cheeks; 


as they grow up, the cares of life 


are lefſened by mutual attention. 


She lives to ſee the virtues which 


ſhe endeavoured to plant on prin- 
ciple, fixed into habit; to ſee her 
children attain a ſtrength of cha- 
racer, ſufficient to enable them to 
endure adverſity, without forget- 
ting their mother's example. The 


taſk of life thus fulfilled, ſhe 


# 


She no 


waits, with calm ſatisfaction, for 
death.“ | 2: rate: 

Mrs. Woolſtoncroft's opinion, 
that the woman who converts a 
warm lover into a rational and fin- 
cere friend, has no cauſe for regret, 
however juſt .and philoſophical, 
may not, perhaps, be cordially 
acquieſced in by ladies at a certain 
age. She ſpeaks with ſtrong diſap- 
probation, on boarding ſchools, 
and on the general ſyſtem of fe- 
male education ; but till both ſexes 
are converts to reafon, rather 
than paſſion, much of ber theory 
will be conſidered as the reſpecta- 


ble error of a ſenſible mind, the 


chimera of a romantic imagina- 
tion, ſearching for unattainable 
perfection. To follow all her ar- 
guments, and produce the various 
bold and incontrovertible truths 
advanced in her work, would ſwell 
the article to a ſize inconſiſtent 
with the nature of this collection. 

If, however, this ſpirited writer 
ſhall prevail on her ſex to conſider 
dreſs, cards, and novel reading, as 
the amuſement, but not the buſineſs 
of life; if, transferring their at- 
tention from pleaſure to duty, 


that —— race, who flutter 


through the ſtreets, crowd the 
theatres, and ſubmit to the crimi- 
nal ſlavery of faſhion, whoſe gal- 
ling chains they ſo often ſink under, 
diſſatisfied at home, and abroad the 
diſturbers of their neighbours ;- if, 
inſtead of ſuch triflers, we ſhall, 
at {ome future period, be bleſſed 
with women, wiſe in their genera- 


tion, examples of wiſdom without 


art, and piety without auſterity 
virtue their whole employment, 
and their hearts the ſoft retreats of 
modeſty and humanity ; ſuch an 


important 


name of Mary Woolſtoncroft with 
the greateſt benefactors to man- 
kind. E 
It has been obſerved, in reply 
to ſome of her ſtrictures on the 
preſent ſtate of women, that daily 
experience proves the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem cannot be very unpropitious 
to improvement; that the various 
departments of hiſtory, poetry, 
politics, ethicks, and philoſophy, 
have been, and till are, graced 
with a long and ſplendid catalogue 
of female worthies; that in' the 
ſocieties of a crowded capital, a 
provincial town, or the maſs of a 


watering place, we ſhall find a 
number of filly, idle, uninformed 


men, more than proportionate to 
women of the ſame deſcription. 
Þ rr a celebrated Spa- 
niſh ſtateſman, a Cardinal, 
and Archbiſhop of Toledo, who, 


by the aſcendency of great talents, 


accompanied with fortunate inci- 
dent, burſt from the dark cloud 
which had for ſo many centuries 
inveloped his country; and emerg- 
ing from the embarraſſments of 
narrow fortune, a tender conſtitu- 
tion, and a numerous, a reduced, 
but reputable family, guided the 
reins of a great monarchy, with 
deciſive vigor, acknowledged 2 75 
city, and integrity unimpeached. 

A juncture cannot be imagined, 
which more particularly demanded 
the vigorous exertion of judgment 
and reſolution, to check the pride 
and preſumption of a rich and 
powerful nobility, who, defying 
the royal authority, and meanly 
claiming exemption from burthens 
and impoſitions laid on their fel- 
low ſubjects, eſteemed the power 
ef tyrannizing over the peaſants, 
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important ſervice will rank the and oppreſſing the provinces, as 


the hereditary and moſt valuable 
privilege of exalted rank. In the 
fifteenth century, the caſtle of a 
Spaniſh grandee, with its adjacent 
territory, might be deſcribed as a 
fortreſs, or royal garriſon; and 
the haughty lord of the foil, ſur- 
rounded by his vaſſals and depen- 


_ dents, as little leſs than a ſovereign 


prince; while the pomp of his 
retinue, the ſplendor of his equi- 
page, the luxury of his table, and 
his farms, flocks, and herds, with 
a long train of huntſmen, hawks, 


and dogs, made a near approach 


to regal magnificence. | 
To remove oppreſſive and licen- 


tious enormity, to reduce within 
legal bounds arrogant pretenſion, 
to extinguiſh unjuſt and partial 


privileges, to enforce the forgotten 
leſſons of obedience and ſubordi- 


nation, Ximenes, the ſon of a 


country attorney, was called from 
the cloyſter, to which, with the 
uſual policy of that age, he had 
retired ; thus ſecuring fame; for- 
tune, rank, and other good things 
of this life, by appearing to re- 


nounce them. | | | 


Three of our preſent Engliſh 


Biſhops owe their mitres to the 
ſoft interceſſion of female patron- 
age; and, fince family connection, 
and parliamentary intereſt, have 
been long conſidered, by the dif+ 
penſers of church preferment, as 
more powerful recommendations 


than ſuperior capacity and eminent 


attainment; I rather rejoice, than 
lament, that the gentle, but irre- 


fiſtible impulſe of love, occaſion- 


ally ſteps in, to interrupt the baſe 
traffic of corruption, and reſcue 
men of benevolence, learning, and 


taſte, from the ruſtic oblivion, 
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tail, of parochial duty. Ximenes 


WAS 1 confeſſor to Iſabella, 
the wife 


| of Ferdinand, and Queen 
of Caſtile in her own right ; 
having thus fecured the ear of a 
Queen, other avenues to prefer- 
ment and honour were quickly 
opened to his view. He appears 
to have been ſufficiently endowed 
with two qualities, generally found 
in ecclefiaſtics, a quick-fighted at- 
tention to their intereſts, and a 
| cultar {kill in cultivating, with- 
out ſcandal (for be was upwards 
of ſeventy) female favour and 
protection: for theſe purpoſes, his 
predominating character, and his 
cloth, were admirably calculated. 
By the more immediate nomi- 
nation of Iſabella, and contrary 
to the wiſhes of her huſband, he 
aſcended with decent reluctance, 
but filled, with exemplary propri- 
ety, the 228 throne of 
Toledo, was afterwards appointed 
regent, and diffuſed an income of 
more than two hundred thouſand 
ducats a year, in rewarding merit, 
cloathing the naked, feeding the 
hungry, founding feminaries of 
learning, and other public ſervices. 
The univerſity of Alcala, and its 
prancely revenue for the various 
ofeſſors, expenſive editions of 
To Complutenſian Polyglotte Bi- 
ble, and the Mofarabic Liturgy, 
are durable monuments of his 
ſplendid munificence. Fs 
Though our prelate thus ſuc- 


ceeded to the higheſt honours am- 


bition could aim at, or royalty 


beſtow, he had, early in life, ex- 


rienced affliftion, that ſevere, 
but falutary ſchool, in which, 
fooner or later, we muſt all be 
initiated, though half the buſineſs 


| mm 
thankleſs drudgery, and unrequited 


of life conſiſts in teaching us ra- 
ther to avoid, than in qualifying 

us properly to endure it. Stimu- 
lated by a reſtleſſneſs, which has 
ſometimes been conſidered as an 
inſeparable attendant on genius, 
though much oftener the conſe - 
quence of uneaſy ſituation, and 
comfortleſs domeſtic proſpects, Xi- 
menes reſolved to viſit the Vatican; 
but near the confines of Italy was 
attacked by banditti, who ſeizing 


the little ſum his father could af- 
ford to advance, left him wounded 


on the road, By the humane 
aſſiſtance of 4 good Samaritan, 
whom in his proſperity he did not 
forget, he was enabled, after a 
ſhort delay, to continue his jour- 
ney to Rome; which poſſeſſing at 
that time real power, of which it 


now ſcarcely retains the ſhadow, 


was the land of ecclefiaſtic promiſe, 
and the fountain” head of clerical 
honours and emolument. | 
From the dexterity of his appli- 
cations, or the goodneſs of his re- 
commendations to his countryman, 
Alphoufo Borgia, a turbulent Spa- 
niard, abſorbed in enriching his 
nephews, who ſat on the throne of 
St. Peter, under the name of Cal- 
hitus the Third, he procured what 
has been called a ſpectative bull, 
that antient ſource of contention _ 
which entitled the perſon named 
In it to the firſt vacant prebend, 
however valuable. Ximenes, whoſe 
temper and circumſtances did not 
permit him to relinquiſh any fair 
advantages, thought himſelf juſtifi- 
ed, on his return to Spain, in ex- 
erciſing a right with which he was 
legally Wa by one whom he 
conſidered as ſupreme head of the 
church. 
The firmneſs of his demands, in- 
5 | volved 
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3 him in altercation with 


Carilla, at that time Archbiſho! 
of Toledo, who, ſtimulated by in- 
tereſt, or offended by 
impriſoned this defender of papal 
juriſdiction, which it was his fate, 

at a future period of his life, ſtre- 
nuouſly to reſiſt, when, on the 
ſubject of indulgences, he oppoſed 
the artful blandifhments, and hum- 


bled the triple crown of Pope 


Leo the Tenth. A ſeditious prieſt 
was confined in the ſame place; 
in a loud voice, and with ſcriptural 


language, he raiſed the drooping 


ſpirits of Ximenes, exhorting him 
to regard the preſent calamity, as 
a ſure forerunner of future eleva- 
tion. Aſter a ſhort pauſe, ſignifi- 
cant geſture, and an accurate, or 
a pretended inſpection of his coun- 
tenance, I perceive,” exclaimed 
the enthuſiaſtic priſoner, © I clear- 
ly perceive, in every feature of 
your face, ſtrong emanations of 


the holy ſpirit, united with the 


nobleſt qualities of head and heart; 


you ſhall be the reſtorer of your 


family, the ſaviour of your coun- 
try, and an exalted light of the 
church. In the ſame cell to which 
I. am now conducting you,” con- 
tinued our prophetic phyſiognomiſt, 
firmly graſping his hand, was 
once impritoned the holy prelate 
Zerevilla, who afterwards exchang- 
ed his fetters for a mitre; rely on 
God's providence, and the inter- 
ceſſion of the Bleſſed Virgin, to 
conduct you from fimilar misfor- 
tunes, to equal, if not ſuperior 
triumph and exaltation.” 

This prediction of flattery or of 
infatuation, which, had it failed, 
would, with Ximenes and its fore- 
teller, have been buried in ever- 
laſting oblivion, contributed per- 


1 


reſiſtance, 


work of the 
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haps, like others of Gmilar ten- 


p dency, to haſten its own accom- 


pliſnment; and the future regent 
of Spain, prudently tempering po- 
licy with devotion, and rendering 
fanaticiſm ſubſervient to the pur 
poſes of ambition, converted the 
ſteps of the altar into a footſtool to 
the throne. An anecdote of phy- 
ſiognomy ſo remarkable, ſeems to 
have 2 the aſſiduous in | 
nuity and entertaining — 
of Mr. Lavater, in his p 
imagination: 41 
doubt if that ſkilful tranſlator of 
countenances makes ſufficient al - 
lowance for the foreign impreſſions 
and alterations effected by educa- 
tion, ſuperſtition, philoſophy, and 
intereſt, on the human feature. 
By theſe omnipotent innovating 
taliſmans, men have been taught 
to counteract and almoſt efface the 
firſt great biaſſes of nature aud 
diſpoſition, and to conceal a rave- 
nous wolf, or the beaked vulture un- 
der the gentle ſemblance of a lamb, 
or the mild aſpect of a turtle dove. 
This opinion is happily illuſtrat- 
ed by the well-known ftory of am 
antient ſage, who was interru 
in one of his diſcourſes by a ſar- 
caſtic ſneerer, in the following 
words: Let the hoary hypocrite. 
2 up virtue and philoſophical 
orbearance, and cry down carnal 
indulgence, as long as he pleaſes, 
but believe not a word that he 
ſays, for I ſee by his face he Ba 
glutton, and a laſcivious debauchee, 
devoted to vice and criminal in- 
dulgente himſelf.” The provok- 
ed diſciples were 23 g to pu- 
niſh, with ſignal ſeverity, this in- 
folent traducer of a preceptor whom 
they loved with veneration, and 
whoſe character they _ — 
oo .. Joo 
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violence,” cried the philoſopher, 


without a frown, let him depart - 
unmoleſted; however wrong his 


deductions may be, the data on 
which he reaſons are not without 


ſome foundation: I was early and 
ſtrongly inclined to the vicious pro- 


penſities he alledges againſt me, 
and ſhould probably have been the 
monſter he deſcribes, but for the 
divine precepts of philoſophy, and 
the preternatural influence and in- 
terference of the guardian ſpirit 
which preſided over the hour of my 
birth, encourages me to reſiſt the 
allurements of vice, and ſecretly 
directs all the actions of my life.“ 

I ſhould conclude this article 
with conſiderable ſatisfaction, were 


J able to exculpate Ximenes from 


the odious guilt of religious into- 
lerance, and bloody perſecution; 
but the rigid, the inexorable im- 
partiality of hiſtory, compells me 
to declare, that a great, and, in 
many inſtances, an enlightened 
miniſter, the reformer of various 
abuſes in church and ſtate, who 


had puniſhed the ſpoilers, robbers, 


and murderers of Mexico and 
Peru, with death and confiſcation ; 
whoſe voice the proud oppreſſors 
of his country trembled at and 
obeyed, was a zealous and active 
enforcer of the rules of the holy 
office, an unrelenting kindler of 
the fires of the deteſtable inquiſi- 
tion; that he perſonally attended, 
with pomp, and apparent pleaſure, 
thoſe abominableAuto da fes,which 
took their origin from hell. 
The cauſe of truth might per- 
haps induce me to hear with a ſmile, 
or with a ſigh, that his zeal was ſo 


- 
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looked up ts and contemplated as 
the noble& model of human virtue 
and perfection: Abſtain from 


ſucceſsful as to prevail, by argu- 
ment or by threats, on three thou- 
ſand Mahometans to be baptized 
in one day; but his condemning 
to ſlow fires, numbers of unhappy 
Moreſcoes and Jews, who, ſtub- 
born in the habirs of religious ſu- 

perſtition, turned with horror from 
the croſs, will hand down the 
name of the Cardinal to after ages, 


as a bigotted and mercileſs tyrant, 


an enſlaver of the ſacred rights of 
conſcience and private opinion, a 
dealer of death, and as he thought, 
of damnation round the land, on 
all whom he, a creature of frailty 
and miſtake, conſidered as enemies 


of Divine revelation. 


I have heard, I have frequently 
heard with pleaſure, but without 
conviction, arguments in favour of 
Ximenes, his favourite hero, for- 
cibly delivered, and artfully ar- 
ranged by his countryman, a learn- 


ed and ingenious friend, whoſe 


critical eye may perhaps favour 
this haſty trifle with a peruſal; but 
I muſt beg leave to ſay that the 


regent was ſufficiently powerful, 
had he poſſeſſed the inclination, 


not only to have moderated,. but 
to have overthrown the inquiſition, 
however interwoven with the dark 
maxims and ſtern deſpotiſm of the 
Spaniſh government. Neither can 
I be of opinion, that any juſtifi- 
cation can be fairly deduced from 


an expreſhon made uſe of, in the 


parable of our Saviour, when the 
various gueſts who were bidden to 
a feaſt, having on various pretences 
abſented themſelves, meſſengers 
were ſent to viſit the highways, to 
COMPEL OTHERS TO COME IN. 
If reaſoning in defence of reli- 
ious perſecution, often derived 


from this ſtale foundation go? og . 
| c 


uiſtry, 


are bound to applaud rather than 


execrate, the torrents of blood, 
which have been ſhed from the 


days of David and Cambyſes; the 


Roman cruelties exerciſed on the 


. .* + » „ 4 
primitive chriſtians, or by our an- 
tient Druids; the horrid Spaniſh 
exterminations in South America, 


and the bloody St. Bartholomew's 


Day; the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, or the Sicilian Veſpers; 
the laſcivious fury of Henry the 
Eighth; the unrelenting bigotry 
of Mary; the proteſtant aſſociation 
fires of 1780, and the late exaſ- 
perated zeal, and conſuming vio- 
lence of the Birmingham bigots. 


The tomb of Ximenes is ſtill 
ſhewn in the college, which he 
founded at Alcala, and part of the 
epitaph deſcribes his character, in 
the Latin of the age in which he 
lived: 
Prætextam junxit Sacco, Ga- 
leamque Galero, 
Frater, Dux, Præſul, Cardineut- 
e "uw Peter, 9085 
Qui virtute ſua junxit diadema 
cucullo. | 4 


His device emblematic of the 


man, was a rock with an arrow 


ſhattered to pieces againſt it; the 
motto was Frangitur in ſolido, 
Which was OP denote his 
ſupreme contempt for the defama- 
tory libels, continually pouring 
forth againſt his adminiſtration. 
Firm in conſcious integrity, he 
heard without emotion, the calum- 


nies of his enemies, and the only 


anſwer he vouchſafed to a diſap- 


pointed pried, who had publickly 
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ſays, 
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caſuiſtry, if compulſion, if ſan- 
guinary compulſion in matters of 
opinion, be once received as obli- 
gatory, or even lawful, we then 


accuſed him of luxury and pride 


in his dreſs, was, ſending ſor the 
trembling divine, and ſhewing 
him a hair cloth, which (what- 
ever his external dreſs might be, 
in conformity to rank and cuſ- 
tom) he conſtantly wore next his 
„ͤ . ¶ | 
This prelate is almoſt the only 
mſtance on record, of an individual, 
at the ſame time reſpected and 
feared as a Miniſter, and reveren- 
ced as a Saint, by his cotemporaries, 
who, generally aſcribed to him 
the power of working miracles. 


It has been matter of doubt, and 


is not eaſy to determine whether 
the religious enthuſiaſm of Xime- 
nes, and the canting myſticiſm of 
Cromwell, were real or affected. 
There perpetually occurs, amidſt 
the victories, cabinet intrigues and 
moſt ſtrenuous energies of the lat- 
ter, ſuch /eekings' of the Lord, ſuch 
fanatic nonſenſe, and unintelligible 
myſticiſm, worthy of a Zinzendorf, 
or a Jacob Behmen, thar we are 
ſtaggered in deciding on his real 
character. A French writer, who 
has left an Epitaph on the Uſurper, 


II meritait mieux q'un Sceptre 
acquis par un Crime; | 


Comment fit il, par quel etrange 


lot? 

Qua tous ceux qui ſont nes por- 
ter a nnn EE: 
Uſurpateur montrait PExemple, 

De les vertus que doit avoir un 
If Cromwell's religion was hy- 
pocriſy, he deſerved a halter; if it 
was real, he muſt have been a 
madman, but, of a ſingular ſpecies ; 
he was only mad North and 
North Weſt; when the wind was 

Oo Southerly, 


* 
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Southerly, he knew a Hawk from 


a Heron.“ This is common. 
Has not the wiſeſt man of us all, 
ſome darling infatuation, ſome in- 
dulged enthuſiaſm, ſome romantic 
weakneſs in theory or practice, 
which, at intervals, leads us aſtray 
from expediency, propriety and 


common ſenſe ? 


Jam however inclined to con- 


ſider the Spaniſh Regent, as ſu- 
perior in ſkill, predominating dex- 
terity, and nice management to the 
Engliſh Protector. Cromwell was 
equally powerful, but wielded 
rougher and more viſible unmechanic 
tools to attain his purpoſes; that 
military deſpotiſm, which Ximenes 
once, and only once, on a trying 
occaſion, diſplayed on a parade 
from the window of a ſaloon, 
Cromwell called in too often, and 
almoſt on every occaſion. He 
probably was obliged to accommo- 
date himſelf to the manners of 


ſterner characters, and to uſe ſuch 


powerful inſtruments as were re- 
quired by the coarſer feelings of the 
Sans Culottes, by whom he was ſur- 


rounded. I alfo ſuſpect, and think 


J have read, that although bred at 
the Univerſity, he had neglected 
claſſical acquirement, and devoted 
thoſe golden, thoſe precious irre- 
coverable moments of youth, to 
the alternate and contradictory 
purſuits of groſs ſenſuality, fanati- 
ciſm, and religious humiliation ; 
this may account for the ungramma- 
tical jargon which he delivered for 
ſpeeches. 


Had Ximenes been a native of 


England, and attained the power 
of Cromwell; I have ſometimes 
been tempted to think, that by the 
fingular awe-inſpiring nature of 
his character, he would have com- 
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pol ſubjugated, or diffipated, the 
pirits and reſolution of the Re- 
publican and Royaliſt Leaders, by 
gentle but irreſiſtible means; with. 
out rendering himſelf like the 
Uſurper, odious to ſo conſiderable 
a portion of his ſubjects, a circum- 


| ſtance which paved the way for 


Charles the Second. In that caſe, 
and with an able zepheay, the off- 
ſpring of his own loins, England 
might ſtill have been crouching 
at home, and triumphing abroad, 


under the iron ſceptre of a Pro- 


[4 


tector. | 

D tr EDWARD, a poet 
1 and a divine, with more 
imagination than judgment, but 
poſſeſſing a ſolemn plaintive ſpecies 
of verſe, peculiar only to himſelf: 
it is indeed blank verſe, but 


very different from the blank verſe 


of Milton or of Thomſon,” and Dr. 


Young appears to have been con- 


ſcious of its merit, when he called 
his collected compoſitions, the 
works of the author of the Night 


Thoughts. He is ſaid to have ſhut 


his ſhutters, and to have written 
by a lamp at mid-day, ornameat- 


ing his ſtudy with ſculls, bones, 


and inſtruments of death. Thus 
early encouraging, by habitual 
gloom, and melancholy objects, 
an imagination naturally fertile, 
in ſeeking or creating topics of 

diſcontent. | 
It has been ſaid, that if Young 
had been a biſhop, he would never 
have written his Night Thoughts. 
But he was far advanced in the 
pathetic ſtrains of complaint, at a 
time when hope 1s warm in the 
boſom of moſt men; and had he 
attained the mitre, a diſappoint- 
ment in the primacy might have 
produced the ſame effects on a 
| mind 
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endued with much ſenſibility, and 
to have been depreſſed with tem- 
porary obſtructions of his proſ- 
pects, which every man ſtruggling 
through life naturally expects to 


meet with; and if he cannot ſur- 


mount them, does not think him- 


ſelf juſtified in retiring to the 


cloyſter or the hermitage. Yet it 
is generally underſtood, that this 
GENIUS OF DESCRIPTIVE WOE, had 
really felt the barbed arrows of 
domeſtic calamity, and that diſap- 
pointed proſpects afforded him an 
oſtenſible and ſufficient cauſe of 
complaint. 
His Univerſal Paſſion contains 
much juſt ſatire, good verſe, and 
laughable humour; but its cha- 
racter is debility it wants point 
and terſeneſs. This poem was 
publiſhed before Pope's Satirical 
| Eviſiles made their appearance, 
and has therefore the credit of 
giving the lead to that kind of 
writing. The country 'ſquire, who 
welcomes his friend with a thum 
upon his back; the coffee-houſe 
beau, who values himſelf on the 


learning of his heels; the anti- 


quarian who is indifferent to his 
daughters ſtarving, provided Cleo- 
E is ſafe; and the lady on 
horſeback, who whiſtles faveet ber 
diuretic ſtrains, are juſtly conceived, 
and happily deſcribed, and the 
ſatire, as all ſatire ought to be, is 
morally applied. | | 

In Chrononhotonthologos, a ſa- 
.tirical drama on the vicious ſtyle 
of certain tragic.writers, and not 
badly written, many of Dr. Young's 
literary eccentricities are pourtray- 


ed in caricature ; particularly the 


violent ſpeech on the blow, which 
furniſhed a plot to his Revenge. 


mind which ſeems to have been 


Bombardinian, the general, on 
receiving a box on the ear from 
his royal maſter, breaks out into 
the moſt furious hyperbole; calls 


on the ſun and moon to put them- 


ſelves into eclipſe, bids hills, dales, 
ſeas, cities, run together, and into 
chaos pulverize the world, becauſe 
Bombardinian hath received a blow. 
Though the tragedies of Young 
are animated, brilliant, and claſh- 
cal; though they paint in glowing 
language the fury of rage and re- 
venge, and the agonies of jealouſy, 
love, and deſpair; yet it muſt be 
confeſſed their beauties are diſgra- 
ced by puerile pun and conceit, 
and occaſionally by fuſtian and 
rant. | h 
Were I to produce ſome of the 
greateſt beauties, and ſome of the 
greateſt abſurdities that an Engliſh 
library affords, Young would be 
the author I ſhould fix on; his 
beauties are ſublimity of thought, 


and dignity of expreſſion ; he is 


tempted into faults, by purſuing 


them to extravagance and bom- 


baſt. 


His Night Thoughts, that ſpe- 


cies of compoſition which he ma 

be ſaid to have created, abound in 
unnatural flights of fancy, are of- 
ten obſcure and ſometimes unintel- 


ligible; he occafionally perplexes 


both himſelf and his peruſer, in a 
playſome unceaſing purſuit of tri- 
fling figures, allegories, and allu- 
ſions, not always apt. Yet, with 


all their faults, they irreſiſtibly 


ſeize the mind of a reader, and 
powerfully intereſt him in the 
midnight ſorrows of the plaintive 
bard; they have a merit which no 


productions but thoſe of real genius 


ever poſſeſs; with ſcarce any facts 
or incidents to awaken curioſity, 
Oo 2 ; 


they- 
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they ſpeak to the heart through the 


medium of the imagination ; they 
inſtruct, but do not fatigue us; 
they amuſe, and ſeldom are d. 

His view of the nature and fa- 
culties of an immortal foul, clogged 
by the finite and periſhable. mate- 


rials of its houſe of clay, is pro- 


found, ſtriking, comprehenſive, 
and what in him is rare, chijely 
comprehenſive. | 


% How great, how ſmall, how 


abject, how auguſt, 
How complicate, "how wonder- 
| ful is man! 
How center'd in his make duch 
ſtrange extremes, 
Of different natures marvelonfly 
mix'd ; 
Connexion exquiſite of diſtant 
Worlds, 
Diftinguifh'd link in beings end- 
leſs chain, 
Midway from nothing to the 
deity ; 
An heir of glory, a frail child 
of duſt ! 


Helpleſs * & nh inſet inſi- 


ne | 

A worm, a god — 

An angel's arm can * ſnatch me 

from the grave, 

Legions of angels can't ende 

me there! 

His arguments in favor of infi- 
nite duration in à future ſtate, 
though not logically concluſive, are 
beautifully poetic: 

O ye bleſt ſcenes of perma- 

nent delight, 

„ „ * „ * + * 4 * * * * 

Cou'd ye fo rich in rapture 

fear an end, 

That gbaſtly thought would 

drink up all your joy, 

And 8 unparadiſe the realms 

CE oh 


Who does not regret that ſuck 
a writer ſhould degrade himſelf by 


licentious, bare-faced and tee 
ftatter / ?“ 7 


Wits ſpare not heaven, 0 Wil. | 


mington, nor thee.” 


Tt is not I fear, the firſt ahaha 


poetry has been proſtituted to the 
fervile pur poſes of adulation. * 


Yet, excepting his baſe flattery, 


which his trade as a courtier raught 
biw, and which appears in the 
body of his works, as well as in 
his fulſome dedications; a few of 


his tragical rants, his poetical flights 
into the obſcure, and the imbecili- 


ties of bis old age; publiſhed, EF 
think unwar rantably, in ſome lat- 


ter volumes, which his friends 
ought to have ſuppreſſed; with 
theſe exceptions, Young is-entitled 


to the rare, but important praiſe, 
of not having left a line, which, 
for moral or religious reaſons, on 


his death bed he could wiſh to 


have eraſed. 


The young author, impelled by 


a love of fame, or of money, who 
is ardently puſhing forward in the 
race for applauſe; and the copious 
writer who is too apt to confider 
rather what will be read, than 


what he ought to write, il do 


well to weigh this circumſtance, 


and apply it: 


Nam ſemel emiſſum fugit irre- 
vocabile ſcriptum. 
Mr. Herbert Croft has vie 


much pains to prove, that the 


character of Lorenzo, frequently in- 
troduced into the Night Thoughts, 


could not be meant-for the poet's 


fon 
poſſible. 

But the elaborate rea} he exhi- 
bits, has been attended with an 
effect, which the zeal of his friend- 


nor, indeed, does it ſeem 


ſhip 
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ſhip never deſigned; it is à tacit 


confeſſion, or rather a proof, that 


there were certain traits and ſtrong 
reſemblances in the picture, which 
rendered 19 much induſtry and ef- 
fort neceſſary to prevent our miſ- 
taking it for a family likeneſs. 
Young, in the early part of life, 
was fond of muſic, and touched 
the German flute with much taſte. 
Being once on the river with ſome 
ladies, he played. them ſeveral 
tunes, and then put the flute in 
his pocket. Saks | | 
Some officers rowing by juſt 
as he ceafed playing, one of them 


rudely aſked him, why he left off. 


For the ſame reaſon that I be- 


gan,“ replied Voung, to pleaſe 
myſelf.” One of them immedi- 


ately told him, that if he did not 


continue playing, he would direct- 


iy throw him into the Thames. 


- 


His female friends began to be 


much alarmed, and Young, on 
their account, played till they 
reached Vauxhall, where both 
parties ſpent the evening. 
The Doctor had marked his 
man, and took an opportunity, in 
one of the dark walks, to tell the 
ſon of Mars, that he expected him 


to meet him at ſuch a place, in 


the morning, to give him a gen- 
tleman's ſatisfaction, and that he 
choſe ſwords for the weapons. 
The officer was ſurprized, on their 
meeting, to ſee Young advance 


towards him with a large horſe 
piſtol, with which he told him, he 
. would inſtantly ſhoot him through 


the head, if he did not dance a 
minuet: after ſome difficulties, he 
complied ; the officer reflecting on 
his impertinent conduct, acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of his treatment, 


THE END. 


